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Twenty  years  after"  the  concluding  scenes  of 
the  "Three  Musketeers"  bring  the  reader  to  the 
year  1648,  —  the  year  which  saw  the  beginning  of 
the  burlesque  wars  of  the  Fronde  in  France,  and  the 
grim  and  tragical  close  of  the  Civil  War  in  Eng- 
land, with  the  trial  and  execution  of  Charles  I.,  — 
D'Artagnan,  still  the  typical  Gascon,  still  lieutenant 
of  Musketeers  after  twenty  years  of  service,  and 
somewhat  inclined  to  repine  at  the  ingratitude  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  the  powerful  Begent,  in  leaving 
80  long  unrewarded  the  valuable  services  rendered 
to  Anne  of  Austria,  the  persecuted  and  despised 
queen,  is  quick  to  discern  an  opportunity  to  repeat 
the  exploits  of  the  early  days. 

With  that  object  in  view  he  sets  out  from  Paris  in 

•^  search  of  his  former  companions.    At  Noisy  he  finds 

-^  Aramis,  who  is  now  known  as  Monsieur  TAbb^ 

t^  d'Herblay,  but  whose  sanctity  is  still  largely  flavored 

'^  with  worldliness,  and  whose  affections  have  been 

V.^^  transferred  from  Madame  de  Chevreuse  to  Madame 


la  Duchesse  de  LongueviUe,  sister  of  the  "great" 
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Condd.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  beautiful 
Charlotte  de  Montmorency  {moire  pulehra  JUia 
ptUchrior),  and  was  bom  in  the  donjon  at  Yin- 
cennes;  as  she  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
Fronde,  our  hero  found  her  lover  little  minded  to 
draw  his  sword  for  Mazarin.  On  the  confines  of 
Picardy,  on  one  of  the  estates  from  which  he  derives 
his  high-sounding  appellation  of  Monsieur  du  Vallon 
de  Bracieux  de  Fierref onds,  lives  Porthos,  the  giant» 
bursting  with  ambition  to  be  created  a  baron,  but 
still  the  same  faithful,  trusting,  good-humored  soul, 
asking  but  to  follow  wherever  his  cleverer  friends 
may  lead.  With  him  D'Artagnan  makes  rendez- 
vous at  Fftris,  and  departs  for  Blois,  where  he  finds 
his  former  companion-in-«rm8,  the  misanthropic  and 
melancholy,  but  noble-minded  Athos,  transformed 
into  the  Comte  de  la  I%re.  With  his  plebeian 
name  he  has  laid  aside  his  tendency  to  indulge 
inordinately  in  wine,  and  has  become  the  perfect 
type  of  a  French  gentleman  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  words.  Dwelling  on  his  estate  of  Bragelonne, 
near  Blois,  he  is  rearing  his  son  (from  whom  the 
concluding  work  of  this  great  series  takes  its 
name)  upon  his  own  pattern,  to  emulate  his  virtues 
and  his  accomplishments. 

Our  gallant  friends,  always  one  in  heart  and 
purpose,  though  sometimes  nominally  enlisted  on 
opposite  sides,  count  for  much  in  the  opening 
scenes  of  the  extraordinary  uprising  against  Mas* 
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arin,  the  Italian  minister  and  master,  if  not  the 
spouse,  of  the  Spanish  Queen-Regent,  Anne  of 
Austria.  Once  more,  too,  the  reader  is  taken  across 
the  Channel,  and  made  to  witness,  at  close  quarters, 
the  final  scenes  in  the  terrible  drama  which  was 
enacted  on  English  soil. 

A  curious,  unique  episode,  and  impossible  of 
occurrence  in  anj  other  country  than  France,  was 
the  "War  of  the  Fronde,"  —  a  war  which,  in  the 
words  of  Voltaire,  "except  for  the  names  of  the 
King  of  France,  the  great  Condd,  and  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  would  have  been  as  ridiculous  as 
that  of  the  Barberini;"  a  war  in  which  no  one 
knew  why  he  was  in  arms,  and  in  which  every 
prominent  actor  changed  sides  so  frequently  that 
one's  brain  whirls  with  the  attempt  to  follow  the 
course  of  events ;  a  war  of  couplets  rather  than  of 
firearms,  with  women  for  leaders  of  the  various 
factions,  and  cabals  made  and  unmade  by  the 
exigencies  of  love  affairs." 

The  Duchesse  de  Longueville  shared  with  *'  La 
Grande  Mademoiselle,"  the  daughter  of  Gaston, 
Due  d'Orl^ans,  the  honor  of  being  the  most  promi- 
nent Frondeuse.  Mademoiselle  is  said  to  have 
trained  the  guns  with  her  own  hands  upon  the 
king's  troops  at  the  so-called  "Battle  of  Saint- 
Antoine."  The  Due  de  la  Bochefoucauld,  who 
was  wounded  in  that  affair,  wrote  to  Madame  de 
Longueville :  — 


vm  urTaoDtJcroET  kotk. 

**Foar  m^riter  Ms  cibot,  pour  plnre  k  wet  beaux  veiac, 
J'aifait  la  guerre  aux  rob;  je  r«mj  faiu:  mnx  diem."* 

lo  the  meuiQire  of  MademoiBelle  appears  a  letter 
from  her  father,  GaBton,  addresBed  to  "Mesdamee 
lee  Comtesses,  MaifehaleB  de  camp  in  the  ermj  of 
my  daughter  now  in  the  field  against  Mazarin." 

These  memoirs  of  Mademoiselle,  with  those  of 
Madame  de  Motteville,  one  of  the  queen's  ladies- 
in-waitiug,  aad  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  figures 
in  tbe&e  volumes  as  the  coadjutor  Archhishop  of 
Paris,  M.  de  Gondy,  are  the  principal  authorities 
for  this  period;  they  were  the  main  lelianoe  of 
Voltaire  in  writing  those  portions  of  the  "Sifecle 
de  Lxjuis  XIV."  which  deal  with  the  Fronde.  There 
can  be  no  more  striking  testimony  to  the  extreme 
closeness  with  which  Uumas  adheres  to  the  facts  of 
history  in  tlie  ground-work  of  his  romances  than  is 
afforded  by  a  perusal  of  Voltaire's  chapters  upon 
the  period  covered  by  this  narrative.  Save  for  the 
exploits  of  the  famous  four,  "Twenty  Years  After" 
might  fairly  be  called  a  history  of  the  early  days 
of  the  Fronde,  so  closely  does  the  author  adhere  to 
the  hifltorical  sequence  of  events  and  their  effect, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  accuracy  in  matters  of  detail 
The  demonstration  against  M.  Brouasel  and  the 
councillors  during  the  "Te  Deum"  for  the 

'o  win  h«r  loTe,  to  dallght  her  toTaly  tjf,  I  tiare  ukra 
it  «Bitlnit  lti»  king;  I  trould  haTS  done  the  lame  BBiintt 
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victory  of  Lens ;  the  "  day  of  the  barricades ; "  the 
queen's  inclination  to  be  obstinate ;  the  final  flight 
to  Saint-Grermain,  and  the  scarcity  of  bedding  there ; 
the  secession  of  the  Prince  de  Conti  and  M.  de 
Longueville  from  the  party  of  Mazarin ;  the  battle 
between  Cond^,  with  eight  thousand  troops,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  bourgeois  at  Gharenton,  with  the 
unwarlike  conduct  of  the  coadjutor's  Corinth  regi- 
ment, — these  are  by  no  means  the  only  occurrences 
related  in  these  pages  which  rest  upon  unquestion- 
able authority. 

The  Due  de  Beaufort,  grandson  of  Henri  IV.  and 
Gabrielle  d'Estr^es,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
figures  of  the  period,  even  though  his  character 
was  somewhat  unstable.  Not  only  is  his  escape 
from  Yincennes  described  here  with  substantial 
accuracy,  but  the  **  roi  des  holies^*  as  he  was  called 
by  the  people  who  adored  him,  is  himself  pictured 
to  the  very  life, — even  to  his  peculiar  facility  in 
misusing  words  after  the  style  of  Mrs.  Malaprop. 
It  is  told  of  him  that  he  said  one  day  of  Madame 
de  Grignan,  who  was  in  mourning:  ''I  met  Ma- 
dame de  Grignan  to-day,  and  she  looked  very 
Ivbriqiie "  (dissolute),  —  meaning  to  say  lugubre 
(melancholy).  She  retaliated  when  she  heard  of 
it,  by  saying,  pointing  to  a  German  nobleman  who 
was  present:  "He  is  as  like  the  Due  de  Beaufort 
as  one  drop  of  water  like  another,  except  that  he 
speaks  French  better  than  the  duke."     The  well- 
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known  niggardlinesa  of  the  thriftr  Mazarin  was  a 
fair  subject  for  M.  de  Beanforf  s  wit ;  and  the  short 
allowance  of  bed-linen  on  which  the  jonng  king 
was  kept  by  him  is  well  authenticated. 

The  chapter  which  describes  the  meeting  at  the 
bouse  of  ScarroQ  is  particnlarly  interesting  for  the 
glimpse  it  gives  ns  of  "  the  beaatifnl  Indian,"  Made- 
moiselle Francois  d'Anbign^  She  it  was  who  be- 
came Uadame  Scarroa,  and  having  been  introduced 
into  the  royal  circle  as  governess  of  the  king's 
children  by  Madame  de  Montespan,  at  last  sup- 
planted her  patroness  in  the  affections  of  her  august 
sovereign ;  and  for  thirty  years  ruled  the  kingdom 
of  France  over  the  shoulders  of  the  monarch,  whose 
unacknowledged  wife  she  was. 

It  may  be  remarked,  parenthetically,  that  the 
incident  related  by  Athos  to  Madame  de  Ghevieuse 
in  connection  with  the  birth  of  Raoul  de  Bn^lonne 
ia  based  upon  an  actual  occorrence  in  the  life  of 
that  somewhat  eccentric  lady. 

Voltaire  calls  attention  to  the  striking  contrast, 
as  exemplified  in  their  widely  different  methods  of 
rebelling  against  constituted  authority,  between  the 
national  characteristics  of  the  English,  "  who  entered 
ito  their  civil  troubles  with  melancholy  implaca- 
lility  and  fury  which  was  carefully  thonght  out 
^forehand ;  who  took  their  king  in  battle,  brought 
^^^m  before  a  court  of  justice,  interrogated  him,  con> 
^^3enmed  him  to  death,  and  executed  him  publicly 
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with  the  utmost  decorum  and  regard  for  the  forms 
of  law/'  and  those  of  the  French,  ''who  plunged 
into  rebellion  from  mere  caprice  and  with  a  smile 
on  their  lips/'  under  the  leadership  of  beautiful 
women  who  used  their  charms  as  a  means  of 
seducing  their  opponents.  Witness  the  intrigue 
between  Madame  de  Longueville  and  Mar^chal 
Turenne. 

This  contrast  has  never  been  more  strikingly 
brought  out  than  in  these  volumes,  by  the  gifted 
author  who  has  so  illumined  and  enlivened,  with 
his  marvellous  art,  many  of  the  most  entertaining 
and  engrossing  periods  of  French  history  that  the 
history  itself  is  made  to  possess  tenfold  interest, 
just  as  the  zest  of  the  romance  is  enhanced  by  the 
historical  accuracy  of  the  facts  upon  which  it  is 
built 

In  the  first  of  his  "  Boundabout  Papers/'  Thack- 
eray tells  of  a  visit  to  Chur  in  the  Orisons,  and  of 
a  boy  whom  he  fell  in  with  in  his  walks,  so  absorbed 
in  a  book  he  was  reading  as  to  be  utterly  oblivious 
to  aught  else. 

"What  was  it  that  so  fascinated  the  young  stu- 
dent as  he  stood  by  the  river-shore  ?  Not  the  Pans 
AsiTMrum.  What  book  so  delighted  him,  and  blinded 
him  to  aU  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  that  he  did  not 
care  to  see  the  apple-woman  with  her  fruit,  or  (more 
tempting  still  to  sons  of  Eve)  the  pretty  girls  with 
their  apple  cheeks,  who  laughed  and  prattled  round 
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the  fonntain  I  What  woa  the  book  ?  Do  you  sap- 
poee  it  was  Livy,  or  the  Greek  grammar  ?  No ;  it 
was  a  NOTZL  that  you  were  reading,  you  lazy,  not 
very  clean,  good-for-nothing,  sensible  boy  !  It  was 
D'Artagnan  locking  up  General  Monk  in  a  box,  or 
almost  succeeding  in  keeping  Charles  the  First's 
head  on.  It  was  the  prisoner  of  the  Chfiteau  d'lf 
cutting  himself  out  of  the  sock  fifty  feet  under 
water  (I  mention  the  novels  I  like  best  myself — - 
novels  without  love  or  talking,  or  any  of  that  sort 
of  nonsense,  but  containing  plenty  of  fighting,  escap- 
ing, robbery,  and  rescuing)  —  cutting  himself  out  o! 
the  sack,  and  swimming  to  the  island  of  Monte 
Cristo !  .  .  .  O  Dumas  I  0  thou  brave,  kind,  gal- 
lant  old  Alexandre  I  I  hereby  offer  thee  homage 
and  give  thee  thanks  for  many  pleasant  hours.  I 
have  read  thee  (being  sick  in  bed)  for  thirteen  hours 
of  a  happy  day,  and  had  the  ladies  of  the  bouse 
fighting  for  the  volumes." 

And  again  he  says :  "  I  think  of  the  prodigal 
banquete  to  which  this  Lucullus  of  a  man  has 
invit«d  me,  with  thanks  and  wonder.  To  what  a 
series  of  splendid  entertainments  he  has  treated  me ! 
Where  does  he  find  the  money  for  these  prodigious 
feasts  1° 

In  the  genial  comp&ny  of  the  author  of  "  Esmond," 
we  need  not  blush  to  enjoy  the  "  prodigious  feast  * 

adventures  —  amusing,  thrilling,  and  tragical  — 
Hich  befall  the  gallant  Frenchmen  on  both  sides 
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of  the  channel.  The  old  tie,  formed  twenty  yean 
before  in  the  ranks  of  the  musketeers,  strengthened 
by  lapse  of  time,  by  their  chivalrous  sympathy  for 
fallen  grandeur  in  the  person  of  the  ill-fated  Eng- 
lish monarch,  by  the  shadow  of  the  terrible  scene  at 
Armenti&res,  and  its  sequel  in  the  relentless  hatred 
of  Mordaunt,  Milady's  worthy  son,  —  the  old  tie, 
we  say,  was  too  strong  to  be  even  straiued  by  the 
wiles  of  the  low-bom  Mazarin;  so  that,  whether 
Fr<mdeur8  or  Cardinalists  in  name,  they  are  always 
true  brothers-in-arms. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THB  PHANTOK   OF  BICHEUEU. 

Is  a  room  of  the  Palais^ardinal  which  we  already  know, 
near  a  table  with  silver  gilt  oomera,  loaded  with  papers 
and  booksy  a  man  was  sitting,  his  head  resting  in  his 
hands. 

Behind  him  was  a  vast  fireplace,  red  with  fire,  whose 
blazing  brands  were  crumbling  upon  large  gilded  fire-dogs* 
The  light  from  this  fire  illumined  from  behind  the  mag- 
nificent dress  of  this  dreamer,  as  the  light  from  a  can- 
delabra filled  with  candles  illumined  it  in  front. 

To  see  this  red  gown  and  these  rich  laces,  to  see  this 
forehead  pale  and  bent  down  in  meditation,  to  see  the  sol- 
itude of  this  cabinet,  the  silence  of  the  antechambers,  the 
measured  step  of  the  guards  upon  the  landing,  one  could 
well  believe  that  the  ghost  of  Cardinal  Eicheliea  was  stUl 
in  his  chamber. 

Alas,  it  was  in  fact  only  the  shadow  of  the  great  man. 
France  enfeebled,  the  authority  of  the  king  disregarded, 
the  great  nobles  again  strong  and  turbulent,  the  enemy 
once  more  on  this  side  of  the  frontiers,  everything  bore 
testimony  that  Richelieu  was  no  longer  there. 

VOL.  I.  —  1 
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But  that  which  showed  still  moie  than  all  else  that 
the  red  gown  was  not  that  of  the  old  cardinal  was  this 
isolation,  which  seemed,  as  we  have  said,  rather  that  of 
a  phantom  than  of  a  living  person ;  it  was  these  oonidors 
void  of  courtiers,  these  courtyards  full  of  guards ;  it  was 
the  mocking  expressions  which  came  up  from  the  streets 
and  penetrated  the  windows  of  this  chamher  shaken  by 
the  breath  of  a  whole  city  leagued  against  the  minister ; 
it  was,  in  fine,  the  distant  sound,  continually  renewed, 
of  fire-arms,  dischai^ed  happily  without  aim  or  effect,  and 
only  to  show  the  Guards,  the  Swiss,  the  Musketeers,  and 
the  soldiers  who  surrounded  the  Palais-Royal  —  for  the 
Palais-Cardinal  itself  had  changed  its  name  —  that  the 
people  also  had  arms. 

This  phantom  of  Richelieu  was  Mazarin.  Now,  Maza- 
rin  was  alone,  and  felt  himself  to  be  weak. 

"  Foreigner  ! "  murmured  he,  "  Italian  !  This  is  their 
great  epithet  launched  at  me.  With  this  word  they  as- 
sassinated, hanged,  and  destroyed  Concini;  and  if  I  let 
them  do  it,  they  would  assassinate,  hang,  and  destroy  me 
like  him,  although  I  have  never  done  them  other  harm 
than  to  squeeze  them  a  little.  Simpletons  1  They  do 
not  perceive  that  their  enemy  is  not  this  Italian  who 
speaks  French  badly,  but  rather  those  who  have  the 
talent  to  say  to  them  fine  words  in  a  very  pure  Parisian 
accent. 

"  Yes,  yes/'  continued  the  minister,  with  his  subtle 
smile  which  this  time  seemed  strange  on  his  pale  lips,  — 
"  yes,  your  mutterings  tell  me  the  lot  of  favorites  is  pre- 
carious ;  but  if  you  know  that,  you  ought  also  to  know 
that  I  am  not  an  ordinary  favorite.  The  Earl  of  Essex 
had  a  splendid  ring  enriched  with  diamonds  that  his  royal 
mistress  gave  him ;  as  for  me,  I  have  only  a  plain  ring 
with  initials  and  a  date,  but  this  ring  has  been  blessed 
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in  the  chapel  of  the  Palais-Royal.^  So  they  will  not 
ruin  me  as  they  would  like  to.  They  do  not  perceive 
that  with  their  eternal  cry  of  'Down  with  Mazarin/ 
I  make  them  at  one  time  ciy,  'Long  live  Beaufort,'  at 
another,  'Long  live  the  prince,'  and  at  another,  'Long 
live  the  parliament.'  Very  welL  Beaufort  is  at  Yincennes. 
The  prince  will  go  to  rejoin  him  one  day  or  another, 
and  the  parliament  —  "  Here  the  smile  of  the  cardinal 
changed  to  an  expression  of  hate  of  which  his  mild  face 
seemed  incapahle.  "  Well,  the  parliament  —  We  will  see 
what  we  will  do  with  the  parliament.  We  have  Orleans 
and  Montargis.  Oh,  I  will  take  time  for  this !  But  those 
who  have  commenced  hy  crying  'Down  with  Mazarin' 
will  finish  hy  crying  '  Down  with  all  those  people,'  each 
one  in  his  turn.  Eichelieu,  whom  they  hated  when  he 
was  living,  and  of  whom  they  are  always  talking  since 
he  is  dead,  was  lower  down  than  I, — for  he  was  dismissed 
several  times,  and  oftener  still  feared  to  he  so.  The  queen 
will  never  dismiss  me  ;  and  if  I  am  forced  to  yield  to  the 
people,  she  will  yield  with  me.  If  I  fly,  she  will  fly  \  and 
we  will  see  then  what  the  rehels  will  do  without  their 
queen  and  without  their  king.  Oh,  if  only  I  were  not 
a  foreigner !  if  I  were  only  French !  if  I  were  only  well 
horn ! "    And  he  relapsed  into  lus  reverie. 

In  fact,  the  position  was  difficult ;  and  the  day  which 
had  just  closed  had  complicated  it  still  more.  Mazarin, 
always  spurred  on  hy  his  sordid  avarice,  was  crushing 
the  people  with  taxes ;  and  the  people,  to  whom  nothing 
was  left  hut  the  soul,  as  was  said  hy  the  Advocate-General 
Talon,  and  still  more  hecause  one  cannot  sell  one's  soul 
at  auction,  —  the  people  whom  they  tried  to  make  patient 

1  It  ifl  known  that  MazaHn,  having  taken  none  of  the  orders  that 
forbid  marriage,  had  espoused  Anne  of  Austria.  See  the  Memoirs  of 
Laporte  and  those  of  the  Prinoesse  Palatinei 
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by  the  noiae  of  the  victoriee  achieved,  and  who  foand  that 
laurels  were  not  meat  with  which  they  could  be  fed,^  — 
the  people  for  a  long  time  had  not  ceased  to  mnzmnr. 

Bat  this  was  not  all,  —  for  when  it  is  only  the  people 
who  gromble,  separated  as  they  are  by  the  middle  class 
and  the  nobility,  the  court  does  not  hear  them.  But 
Mazarin  had  had  the  imprudence  to  embroil  himself  with 
the  magistrates.  He  had  sold  twelve  warrants  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  State ;  and  as  these  officials  paid 
very  dearly  for  their  posts,  and  the  addition  of  these 
twelve  new  associates  would  lower  its  value,  the  old  offir 
cials  had  united,  sworn  upon  the  Evangelists  not  to  suf- 
fer this  increase  and  to  resist  all  the  persecutions  of  the 
court,  promising  one  another  that  in  case  one  of  them 
by  this  rebellion  should  lose  his  post  the  rest  would  con> 
tribute  to  re-imburse  him  its  value. 

Now  see  what  had  resulted  from  both  these  sources. 
The  seventh  of  January,  seven  or  eight  hundred  shop- 
keepers of  Paris  were  assembled  and  mutinous  on  account 
of  a  new  tax  about  to  be  imposed  upon  the  proprietors 
of  houses,  and  they  had  deputed  ten  of  their  number  to 
confer  with  the  Due  d'Orl&ns,  who  according  to  his  old 
habit  was  seeking  popularity.  The  Due  d'Orl&ms  had  re- 
ceived them,  and  they  had  declared  that  they  were  deter- 
mined not  to  pay  this  new  tax,  even  if  forced  to  defend 
themselves  with  the  armed  hand  against  the  king's  officials 
who  might  come  to  collect  it. 

The  Due  d'Orl&ns  had  listened  to  them  with  great 
complaisance,  had  given  them  hope  of  some  diminution, 
had  promised  to  speak  of  it  to  the  queen,  and  had  dis- 
missed  them  with  the  ordinary  phrase  of  princes,  *'  It  shall 
be  seen  to." 

On  their  side,  on  the  ninth,  the  members  of  the  Council 

1  Madune  d«  MottoTilk. 
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of  State  aoaglit  an  andienoe  with  the  caxdinaly  and  one  of 
them,  who  spoke  for  all  the  others,  had  addressed  hun 
with  so  much  firmness  and  spirit  that  the  cardinal  had 
been  astonished ;  he  also  sent  them  away,  saying,  like  the 
Dae  d'Orleans,  that  it  should  be  seen  to. 

Then  in  order  to  tee  to  tt  the  Ck)uncLl  was  assembled, 
and  they  sent  to  find  the  Superintendent  of  Finances, 
D'Emery.  ^ 

This  D'Emezy  was  much  detested  by  the  people  :  first, 
because  he  was  Superintendent  of  Finances,  and  every 
Superintendent  of  Finances  ought  to  be  detested;  and 
finally,  because  he  somewhat  deserved  to  be  so.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  banker  of  Lyons  who  called  himself 
Fkrtioelli,  and  who,  having  changed  his  name  after  his 
bankruptcy,  assumed  that  of  D'Emery,  which  did  not 
prevent  the  Advocate-General,  Omer  Talon,  firom  always 
calling  him  Farticelle,  following  the  custom  of  the  times 
of  gallicizing  foreign  names.  Gaidinal  Richelieu,  who 
recognized  in  him  great  financial  ability,  had^  presented 
him  to  King  Louis  XIII.  under  the  name  of  D'Emery,  and 
wishing  to  appoint  him  Intendant  of  Finances,  praised  him 
highly. 

**  Admirable ! "  replied  the  king,  ''  and  I  am  pleased 
that  you  talk  to  me  of  M.  d'tmerj  for  this  office,  which 
requires  an  honest  man.  They  told  me  that  you  were 
pressing  the  appointment  of  that  rascal  of  a  ParticeUi, 
and  I  was  afraid  that  you  might  persuade  me  to  take 
him." 

**  Sire,"  answered  the  cardinal,  "  let  your  Migesty  be 
re-assured;  the  Particelli  of  whom  you  speak  has  been 
hanged." 

"  Ah,  so  much  the  better  I "  cried  the  king.  ^*  It  is  not, 
then,  in  vain  that  I  am  called  '  Louis  the  Just.' " 

And  he  signed  the  appointment  of  M.  d'Emery.    It 
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was  this  same  D'^mery  vho  bad  become  Snpeiintendent 
of  FioaDces. 

They  had  sent  for  him  on  the  part  of  the  mmister,  aud 
he  arrifed  pale  and  thorooghly  frigbtened,  saying  that  his 
son  had  baraly  escaped  attsasaination  that  very  day  in  the 
square  of  the  Palais.  The  crowd  met  him  and  raproacbed 
him  for  the  luxury  of  bis  wife,  who  had  a  anite  of  rooms 
with  red  velvet  hangings  and  fringes  of  gold.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Nicholas  le  Camus,  secretaiy  in  1617, 
who  came  to  Paris  with  twenty  livres,  and  who,  while 
reserving  to  himself  forty  thousand  livree  of  income^  had 
just  divided  nine  millions  among  bis  children. 

The  son  of  D'^ery  bod  just  escaped  being  strangled, 
one  of  the  rioters  having  proposed  to  squeeze  him  until 
he  gave  up  all  the  gold  he  had  swallowed.  The  Council 
decided  nothing  that  day,  the  superintendent  being  too 
much  occupied  with  this  event  to  have  his  head  clear.  The 
following  day  the  first  president,  Matthew  Mol^,  —  whose 
courage  in  all  these  affairs,  said  Cardinal  Ketz,  equalled 
that  of  the  Due  de  Beaufort  and  of  the  Prince  de  Cond4, 
two  men  who  were  esteemed  the  bravest  in  France,  —  ths 
following  day  the  first  president,  we  say,  bad  been  at- 
tacked in  his  turn.  The  people  threatened  to  bold  him 
responsible  for  the  evil  measures  which  threatened  them  ; 
hat  the  first  president  replied  with  his  habitual  calmness, 
without  emotion  or  surprise,  that  if  the  disturbers  of  tbs 
peace  did  not  obey  the  king's  will  be  should  erect  gibbets 
in  the  squares  to  hang  at  once  the  most  mutinous  of  them, 
io  which  they  answered  that  tbey  asked  notiiing  better 
)ban  to  see  gihbet«  erected,  and  that  they  would  serve  for 
iianging  the  bad  judges  who  purchased  the  &vor  of  the 
wuTt  at  the  cost  of  the  misery  of  the  people. 

This  was  not  all :  the  eleventh,  the  queen,  going  to 
Uass  at  Notre-Dame,  which  she  did  regularly  every  Satia- 
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day,  wafi  followed  by  more  than  two  hundred  women  cry- 
ing and  demanding  justice.  They  had  not,  indeed,  any 
bad  intention,  wishing  only  to  fall  upon  their  knees  before 
her  to  try  and  excite  her  compassion ;  but  the  guards  pre- 
vented it,  and  the  queen,  haughty  and  disdainful,  passed 
on  without  listening  to  their  complaints. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Council  met  again,  and  it  was 
there  decided  that  the  authority  of  the  king  should  be 
maintained;  consequently  parliament  was  convoked  for 
the  following  day,  the  twelfth. 

This  day,  during  the  evening  of  which  we  commence 
this  new  story,  the  king,  then  ten  years  of  age,  and  who 
had  just  had  the  small-pox,  under  the  pretext  of  rendering 
thanks  at  Notre-Dame  for  his  recovery,  called  out  his 
Guards,  the  Swiss,  and  the  Musketeers,  and  placed  them 
in  echelons  around  the  Palais-Royal,  upon  the  quays  and 
upon  the  Pont  Neuf ;  and  after  hearing  Mass  he  proceeded 
to  the  parliament  house,  where,  upon  a  Bed  of  Justice 
then  improvised,  he  not  only  confirmed  his  former  edicts, 
but  issued  five  or  six  new  ones ;  each  one,  said  Cardinal  de 
Retz,  more  ruinous  than  the  other.  So  much  so  that  the 
first  president,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  during  the  preceding 
days  ^pported  the  court,  had  raised  his  voice  boldly 
against  this  method  of  leading  the  king  to  the  Palais  to 
surprise  and  force  the  liberty  of  suffrage. 

But  those  especially  who  resisted  strongly  these  new 
taxes  were  the  presid&nt,  Blancmesnil,  and  the  councillor 
BrousseL  These  edicts  issued,  the  king  returned  to  the 
Palais-Royal.  A  vast  multitude  of  people  lined  his  route ; 
but  although  they  knew  that  he  came  from  the  parliament 
they  were  ignorant  whether  he  had  gone  there  to  render 
justice  to  the  people  or  to  oppress  them  still  further, 
and  not  a  single  joyful  shout  was  heard  during  his  pas* 
sage  to  felicitate  him  on  his  return  to  health.    Every 
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conntenance  wm  gloomy  and  atudoiu ;  some  eTan  wen 


Notwithstanding  hia  Tetam,  the  tioc^  nmained  in  tb« 
■qnare ;  it  was  feared  that  a  riot  might  break  out  when 
the  lesttlt  of  the  sitting  of  parliament  should  be  known,  — 
and  in  &ct,  hardly  bad  the  romor  spread  through  the 
■treeta  that  instead  of  lightening  the  taxes,  th«  king  had 
increased  them,  than  groups  were  formed  and  a  great 
clamor  rssoonded  with  cries  of  "  Down  with  Mazarin !  " 
"  Long  live  firoussel ! "  "  Long  live  Blancmeanil ! "  for 
the  people  knew  that  Bronssel  and  Blanomesnil  had  spoken 
in  their  &7or,  and  thongb  their  eloquence  was  wasted,  they 
retained  no  less  good-will  towards  them. 

It  was  desired  to  disperse  tfae  groups  and  to  silence  theaa 
cries ;  and  as  happens  in  such  cases,  the  groups  increased 
in  size,  and  the  cries  redoubled.  Ordera  had  just  been 
given  to  the  royal  Guard  aud  to  the  Swiss  Guards,  Dot 
only  to  stand  6rm,  but  to  send  out  patrols  to  the  streets 
of  St.  Denis  and  St  Martin,  where  these  groups  ap- 
peared more  numerous  and  more  excited,  when  the  pro- 
vost of  the  merchants  was  announced  at  the  Palais-Royal. 
He  was  introduced  immediately ;  be  came  to  say  that  il 
these  hostile  demonstrations  did  not  cease  instantly,  in 
two  bonis  the  whole  of  Paris  would  be  in  arms. 

They  were  deliberating  what  should  be  done,  when 
Commingee,  lieutenant  of  the  Guards,  returned,  bis  uni- 
form  torn  and  his  face  bleeding. 

On  seeing  him  appear,  the  queen  uttered  a  cry  of  sor^ 
prise,  and  demanded  of  him  what  had  happened. 

It  had  happened  that  at  the  sight  of  the  Goards,  as  the 
of  the  merchants  bad  foreseen,  the  mob  bad  become 
ited.  They  bad  taken  possession  of  the  bells  and 
I  the  tocsin.  Commingee  stood  firm,  and  arrested 
f  ho  appeared  one  <d  their  ringleader^  and  to  mak» 
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An  example,  oidezed  that  he  should  be  hanged  at  the  cross 
of  Da  Trahoir.  The  soldien  dragged  him  along  to  exe- 
cute the  order.  But  in  the  market-place  they  were  at- 
tacked with  stones  and  halberds ;  the  prisoner  profited  of 
this  moment  to  escape,  gained  the  Eue  des  Lombards,  and 
took  refuge  in  a  house  whose  doors  were  immediateljF 
broken  open.  This  violence  was  useless ;  they  were  not 
able  to  find  the  culprit  Gomminges  left  a  picket  in  the 
street,  and  with  the  rest  of  his  detachment  returned  to  the 
Palaia-Boyal  to  report  to  the  queen  what  had  taken  place. 

During  the  whole  route,  he  was  pursued  by  cries  and 
by  threats ;  several  of  his  men  were  wounded  by  pikes  and 
balberday  and  he  himself  was  struck  by  a  stone  cutting 
open  the  eyebrow. 

The  recital  of  Comminges  supported  the  opinion  of  the 
provost  of  the  merchants,  that  the  government  was  not  in 
condition  to  make  head  against  a  serious  revolt.  The 
carfiinal  caused  it  to  be  circulated  among  the  people  that 
troops  had  been  stationed  on  the  quays  and  on  the  Pont 
ISeuf  only  on  account  of  the  ceremonial,  and  that  they 
would  soon  withdraw.  In  fact,  about  four  o'clock  they 
were  all  concentrated  near  the  Palais-Hoyal ;  a  detachment 
was  placed  at  the  Barri^re  des  Sei'gents,  another  at  the 
Quinze-Yingts  and  a  third  at  the  hill  St.  Boch.  The 
courtyards  and  the  basements  were  filled  with  Swiss  and 
musketeers,  and  they  awaited  the  result. 

Such  then  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  we  introduced 
our  readers  into  the  cabinet  of  Cardinal  Mazarin, — for- 
meily  that  of  Cardinal  Bichelieu.  We  have  seen  in  what 
state  of  mind  he  listened  to  the  murmurs  of  the  people 
which  reached  even  to  him,  and  to  the  echo  of  the  fire-arms 
which  resounded  in  his  chamber. 

Suddenly  he  raised  his  head,  the  brow  slightly  con- 
tiacted  like  that  of  a  man  who  has  taken  a  resolution, 
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fixed  his  eyes  apon  an  enonnons  clock  about  to  strike  ten, 
and  taking  up  a  BUver  gilt  whietle  lying  on  the  tftbl* 
within  reach  of  his  hand,  he  hlew  it  twice. 

A  door  hidden  by  the  tapeetry  opened  aoiaeleaely,  and 
B  man  dreased  in  black  advanced  silently  and  remained 
utanding  behind  the  armchair. 

"  Beraonin,"  said  the  cardinal,  not  even  turning  around, 
for  having  whistled  twice  he  knew  that  this  must  be  hi> 
valet  de  chawbre,  "  what  muaketeeis  are  in  the  palace  t " 

"  The  Black  Musketeers,  my  Lord." 

"  What  company  1 " 

"  Tr^ville'8  company." 

"  Is  there  some  officer  of  this  company  in  the  ante- 
chamber t " 

"  Lieutenant  d'Artagnan." 

"  A  good  officer,  I  believe  1 " 

"  Yea,  my  Lord." 

"  Give  me  the  uniform  of  a  musketeer,  and  help  me  to 
dress." 

The  valet  de  ehanAre  went  out  as  silently  as  he  entered, 
and  returned  an  instant  afterwards,  bearing  the  costum* 
demanded.  The  cardinal,  silent  and  thoughtful,  began  to 
take  off  the  ceremonial  dreaa  which  he  had  assumed  to 
attend  the  sitting  of  parliament,  and  to  attire  himttelf  in 
the  military  coal,  which  he  wore  with  a  certain  ease,  owing 
to  his  former  campaigns  in  Italy.  When  he  was  com- 
pletely dressed,  he  said,  "  Bring  me  M.  d'Aitagnan." 

And  the  valel  de  ehambre  went  out  this  time  by  the 
main  door,  but  always  equally  silent  and  mute.  One 
might  have  said  it  was  a  shadow. 

Left  atone,  the  cardinal,  with  a  cerbun  satisfaction, 
surveyed  himself  in  a  mirror.  Still  young,  —  for  he  was 
scarcely  forty-aix  yeora  of  age,  —  be  was  of  an  elegant 
figure,  and  a  little  under  the  middle  height ;  his  com- 
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plezion  was  high-colored  and  handsome ;  his  glance  full 
of  fire ;  his  nose  laige,  bat  well  proportioned ;  his  forehead 
broad  and  majestic ;  his  chestnut-colored  hair  was  a  little 
curly,  his  beard  darker  than  his  hair  and  always  well 
dressed  with  the  curling-iron,  which  lent  him  an  addi- 
tional chann. 

Next  he  put  on  his  belt,  looked  with  complacency  at 
his  hands,  which  were  very  handsome  and  of  which  he 
took  the  greatest  care^  then,  throwing  aside  the  laige 
buckskin  gloves  which  he  had  already  taken  as  part  of 
the  uniform,  he  put  on  plain  silk  gloves. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened. 

*'  AL  d'Artagnan,"  said  the  valet  de  chambre. 

An  officer  entered. 

He  was  a  man  of  thirty-nine  or  forty  years  of  age,  of 
small  but  well-shaped  figure,  thin,  the  eye  bright  and 
animated,  the  beard  black  and  the  hair  turning  gray,  as 
happens  always  when  one  has  found  life  too  gay  or  too 
sad,  and  especially  when  one  is  dark-complexioned. 

D'Artagnan  advanced  four  steps  into  the  cabinet,  which 
he  remembered  to  have  entered  once  in  the  time  of  Car- 
dinal RichelieUy  and  seeing  no  one  there  but  a  musketeer 
of  his  company,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  this  muske- 
teer, under  whose  dress  at  the  first  glance  he  recognized 
the  cardinal.  He  remained  standing,  in  a  respectful  but 
dignified  attitude,  as  became  a  man  of  rank  who  in 
his  life  had  often  been  in  the  society  of  the  highest 
nobles. 

The  cardinal  fixed  upon  him  his  eye  more  subtle  than 
penetrating,  examined  him  with  attention,  then  after  a  few 
seconds  of  silence,  "  You  are  M.  d'Artagnan  1 "  said  he. 

"  I  am  he,  my  Lord,"  said  the  officer. 

The  cardinal  looked  a  moment  longer  at  this  intellectual 
head  and  this  countenance  whose  excessive  mobility  had 
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been  subdued  \>j  yeais  and  experience  in  life  ;  but  T)'At- 
tagnau  anstained  the  exaDunation  like  oue  who  had  for- 
merly been  ezamined  by  eyes  Sax  moie  piercing  than  tboae 
now  turned  upon  him. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  yoa  are  to  com«  with  me,  or 
rather  I  am  going  with  you." 

"  At  your  orders,  my  Lord,"  reepondod  D'Artagnan. 

"  I  wish  to  visit,  personally,  the  posts  surrounding  the 
Palais-Royal ;  do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  t " 

"Any  danger,  my  Lord  I  "  demanded  D'Artagnan,  with 
a  look  of  surprise ;  "  and  what  danger  i " 

"  They  say  the  people  are  actually  in  insurroction." 

"The  uniform  of  the  king's  Uusketeen  ia  much  re- 
spected, my  Lord;  and  if  it  were  not,  I  would  engage, 
with  three  of  my  men,  to  put  to  flight  a  hundred  of  theae 
clowns." 

"  Yet  yon  saw  what  happened  to  Comminges  1 " 

"M.  de  Comminges  belongs  to  the  Goarde  and  not  to 
the  Musketeeis,"  replied  D'Art^^n. 

"  Which  means,"  said  the  cardinal,  smiling,  "  that  the 
Musketeers  are  better  soldiers  than  the  Guards  %  " 

"  Every  one  prefers  his  own  uniform,  my  Lord." 

"  Except  me,  Monsieur,"  replied  Mazarin,  smiting,  "  ainoe 
yon  see  that  T  have  left  off  my  own  to  put  on  yonrs." 

"  Ptfte,  my  Lord  ! "  said  D'Artagnan, "  that  is  modes^. 
As  for  me,  I  declare  that  if  I  had  the  uniform  of  yonr 
Eminence,  I  wonld  content  myself  with  it,  and  would 
engage,  at  need,  never  to  wear  any  other." 

"  Yes ;  bnt  for  going  out  this  evening,  perhaps  it  would 
not  have  been  very  safe.     Bemonin,  my  hat" 

The  vaUt  de  tkamhre  returned,  bringing  a  military  bat 
with  a  broad  brim.  The  cardinal  donned  it  with  an  easy 
air,  and  turning  towards  D'Artagnan,  "  You  have  horses 
saddled  in  the  stables,  haven't  youl" 
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"Tee,  my  Lord." 

^  Well,  then,  let  us  set  out." 

**  How  many  men  does  my  Loid  wish  f  ** 

'^Toa  say  that  with  four  men  you  will  engage  to  put  to 
flight  a  hundred  downs ;  as  we  may  meet  two  hundred  of 
them,  take  eight." 

As  my  Lord  wishes." 

I  will  follow  youy  or  rather/'  said  the  cardinal,  ''no, 
this  way ;  light  us,  Bemouin.'' 

The  valet  took  a  candle;  the  cardinal  took  a  small  key 
from  his  hureau,  and  opening  the  door  of  a  secret  staircase 
found  himself  in  a  moment  in  the  court  of  the  Palais* 
BoyaL 
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A     HIOBT-BOUMD. 


Ten  minatea  after,  the  little  troop  went  oat  throi^;h  tba 
street  of  Les  Bona  Enfants,  behind  the  theatre  that  Car* 
ditul  Richelieu  bad  built  in  which  to  play  "  Mirame," 
and  in  which  Cardinal  Mazarin,  more  fund  of  masic  than 
of  literature,  had  juBt  caused  to  be  given  the  first  operas 
that  had  ever  been  produced  in  France. 

The  city  presented  all  the  appearances  of  extreme  agita- 
tion ;  numerous  groups  circulated  in  the  streets,  and  what- 
ever D'Artagnan  had  said  of  them,  stopped  their  course  to 
see  the  soldiers  pass  with  an  air  of  threatening  mockery 
tbat  indicated  that  the  citizens  had  for  the  moment  laid 
aside  their  usual  quiet  for  more  warlike  intentions.  From 
time  to  time  sounds  came  from  the  direction  of  tfae  mar- 
kets. Mushet-sliots  were  heard  cracking  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rae  St.  Denis,  and  sometimes  suddenly, 
without  any  reason,  somo  bell  began  to  ring,  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  popular  caprice. 

""' '  tagnan  pursued  bis  way  with  the  unconcern  of  a 
on  whom  such  follies  make  no  impression.  Where 
occupied  the  middle  of  the  street,  ho  pressed  his 
irougb  it  without  saying,  "  Look  out ; "  and  as  if 
omposing  it,  rebellious  or  not,  knew  with  what 
t  man  they  had  to  do,  they  opened  a  way  and 
the  patrol  to  pass.  The  cardinal  envied  this 
ore,  which  be  ascribed  to  &miliarity  with  danger ; 
conceived  none  the  less  for  the  officer  under  whose 
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orders  he  was  for  the  moment  placed  that  kind  of  consid- 
eration that  pradence  itself  accords  to  cool  courage. 

On  approaching  an  outpost  of  the  Barri^re  des  Sergents, 
a  sentinel  cried  out,  "Who's  there)"  D'Artagnan  re- 
plied, and  having  asked  the  countersign  of  the  cardinal, 
advanced  at  the  order.  The  countersign  was  Louis  and 
Roeroy. 

These  signs  of  recognition  interchanged,  D'Artagnan 
asked  if  it  was  not  M.  de  Comminges  who  commanded 
the  outpost. 

The  sentinel  then  pointed  out  to  him  an  officer  who 
was  conversing  on  foot,  his  hand  resting  upon  the  neck 
of  the  horse  of  his  interlocutor.  It  was  he  whom  D'Ar- 
tagnan sought. 

"  Here  is  M.  de  Comminges,''  said  D'Artagnan,  return- 
ing to  the  cardinal. 

The  cardinal  turned  his  horse  towards  them,  while 
D'Artagnan  withdrew,  out  of  respect ;  hut,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  officer  on  foot  and  the  one  mounted 
took  off  their  hats,  he  saw  that  they  recognized  his 
Eminence. 

**  Bravo,  Guitaut,"  said  the  cardinal  to  the  mounted  offi- 
cer; "I  see  that  despite  your  sixty-four  years  you  are  al- 
ways the  same,  active  and  devoted.  What  are  you  saying 
to  this  young  man  ?  " 

"My  Lord,"  replied  Guitaut,  "I  was  saying  that  we 
live  at  a  singular  epoch,  and  that  to-day  resemhles  much 
one  of  those  days  of  the  League  which  I  heard  so  much 
talked  ahout  in  my  youth.  Do  you  know  that  there  was 
question,  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis  and  the  Rue  St.  Martin, 
of  nothing  less  than  throwing  up  harricadesl" 

"  And  what  was  Comminges's  response,  then,  my  dear 
Gaitantr' 

**  My  Lord,"  said  Comminges,  "  I  answered  that  to  make 
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a  League,  there  was  wanting  to  them  one  thing  which 
Beemed  to  me  quite  eeaential,  —  a  Dae  de  Guiae ;  beaid«i^ 
one  doee  not  do  the  same  thing  twice." 

"  No,  but  they  will  make  a  Fronde,  as  they  »y,"  re- 
plied Ouitant. 

"  And  what  is  a  Fronde  I "  demanded  Hamrin. 

"  My  Lord,  it  is  tfaa  name  they  give  to  their  parly." 

"  And  whence  comes  this  name  t ' 

"  It  appears  that  some  days  ago  the  conndllor  Bachao- 
moot  said  at  the  Palais  that  all  the  rioteis  Teaemfale  those 
BcholaiB  who  sling  stones  in  the  moats  of  Paris,  who  dis- 
peise  at  the  approach  of  the  civil  officer,  to  asBemble  again 
when  be  ha*  passed.  Then  they  have  picked  op  the  word 
at  the  rebotmd,  as  the  beggars  at  Brussels  have  done  ;  tb^ 
call  themselves  'Frondenrs.*  To-day  and  yesterday  every 
thing  was  '  k  la  Fronde,'  —  bread,  hats,  gloves,  mnfb,  fans ; 
hat  hold,  listen  —  " 

At  this  moment  a  window  opened ;  a  man  appeared  at 
the  window  and  began  to  sing,  — 

"  A  breese  from  the  Froode 
BlnrtiMiaT; 
I  think  that  it  blows 


"  Insolent  wretch  I "  mattered  Guitant. 
"My  Lord,"  nud  Commingea,  whoee  wonsd  had  put 
him  in  bad  humor,  and  who  songht  nothing  better  than 
revenge,  and  to  return  hlow  for  blow,  "shall  I  send  a 
ball  at  that  jester  to  teach  him  not  to  sing  so  mach  ont 
of  tnne  another  time  1 "  And  he  laid  bis  hand  upon  the 
holsters  of  his  uncle's  saddle. 

"Certainly  not,  certainly  not,"  exclaimed  Uanrin. 
'JHamHol  my  dear  friend,  yon  are  going  to  spoil  every* 
bing.    Things  are  going  on  marvellously  well,  on  the  oon- 
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tiary !  I  know  youi  Frenchmen  as  if  I  had  made  them 
from  the  fiiBt  to  the  last.  They  sing;  they  will  pay. 
During  the  League  of  which  Guitaut  was  speaking  just 
now,  they  only  chanted  Mass ;  so  eveiything  went  badly. 
Come,  Guitaut,  come,  and  let  us  see  if  they  keep  as  good 
watch  at  the  Quinze-Vingts  as  at  the  Barriere  des  Seigents." 

And  saluting  Comminges  with  his  hand,  he  lejoined 
D'Aitagnan,  who  resumed  the  head  of  his  little  troop,  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  Guitaut  and  the  cardinal,  who  were 
foUowed  in  their  turn  by  the  rest  of  the  escort 

''Just  so,"  muttered  Comminges,  looking  at  him  as  he 
rode  away ;  ''  I  forgot  that  provided  they  pay,  that  is  all 
he  wants.'' 

The  party  passed  through  the  Eue  St.  Honor^,  meet- 
ing continually  large  groups,  in  which  they  were  discussing 
the  edicts  of  that  day.  They  pitied  the  young  king,  who 
was  ruining  his  people  in  this  way  without  being  aware 
of  it ;  they  threw  the  whole  blame  on  Mazarin ;  they 
talked  of  addresses  to  the  Due  d'Orl&ns  and  the  Prince 
de  Cond^ ;  they  praised  highly  Blancmesnil  and  Broussel. 
D'Artagnan  passed  through  the  midst  of  these  groups  as 
unconcernedly  as  if  he  and  his  horse  were  of  iron.  Maza- 
rin and  Guitaut  conversed  in  undertones  ;  the  musketeers,, 
who  finally  had  recognized  the  cardinal,  followed  in  si- 
lence. On  arriving  at  the  Rue  St.  Thomas  du  Louvre^ 
where  was  the  post  of  Quinze-Vingts,  Guitaut  called  a 
sub-officer,  who  came  to  report. 

''  Well  ? "  demanded  Guitaut. 

"  Ah,  Captain,'*  said  the  officer,  "  all  is  quiet  in  this 
quarter,  if  I  did  not  think  that  something  is  going  on  in 
yonder  house,"  pointing  to  a  magnificent  residence  situated 
on  the  spot  sin<!e  occupied  by  the  Vaudeville. 

"  In  that  hdtel  1  But  that  is  the  Hdtel  Rambouillet,'* 
cried  Guitaut. 

vou  I.  —  2 
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*^  I  dont  know  whether  it  is  the  Hdtel  RamboniUety  bat 
I  do  know  that  I  obaerred  a  great  number  of  soapictoiis- 
looking  people  go  in  there.'* 

"  Nonsense  1  '*  exclahned  Gtiitanty  with  a  bant  of  lavgii- 
ter,  "  thoee  are  poets/' 

"Gome,  Gtdtaat^'' said  Maffirin,  '^be  good  enough  not 
to  speak  so  irreyerently  of  these  gentlemen ;  yon  do  not 
know  that  I  was  a  poet  also  in  my  youths  and  wrote  verseB 
in  the  style  of  Benseiade." 
You,  my  Lordt" 
Yes,  I.    Shall  I  repeat  some  of  them  t* 

^  As  you  please,  my  Lord  I  I  don't  understand  Italian.** 

''  Yes,  but  you  understand  French,  my  brave  Guitaut," 
replied  Mazarin,  laying  his  hand  amicably  npon  his  shoul- 
der ;  **  and  whatever  order  is  given  you  in  that  language^ 
you  will  executor* 

**  Certainly,  my  Lord,  as  I  have  always  done,  provided 
that  it  comes  from  the  queen.** 

"  Yes,  ah,  yes  ! "  said  Mazarin,  biting  his  lips ;  '*I  know 
your  entire  devotion  to  her  Majesty.*' 

**  I  have  been  a  captain  in  her  Guards  for  twenty  years." 

**  Let  us  go  on,  M.  d'Artagnan,"  said  the  cardinal,  ''every- 
thing is  quiet  in  this  quarter.** 

D'Artaguan  took  the  head  of  his  detachment  without  a 
word,  and  with  the  passive  obedience  which  marks  the 
character  of  an  old  soldier.  He  led  the  way  towards  the 
hill  of  Si  Boch,  where  was  the  third  post,  passing 
through  the  Hue  Richelieu  and  the  Rue  Yilledot.  It  was 
the  most  isolated,  for  it  almost  touched  the  ramparts,  and 
the  city  was  thinly  inhabited  in  this  quarter. 

**  Who  is  in  command  here  1 "  asked  the  cardinaL 

"  Villequier,"  replied  Guitaut 

**  Diavolo  /  Speak  to  him  yourself ;  we  are  on  bad  terms 
since  you  had  the  order  to  arrest  the  Duo  de  Beaufort 
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He  claimed  that  that  honor  belonged  to  him  as  captain  of 
the  king's  Onaids." 

**  I  know  it  well,  and  hare  told  him  a  hnndred  times 
thai  he  was  wrong;  since  the  king  conld  not  give  him 
this  ordeTy  as  he  Was  then  seavcelj  four  yeais  old." 

"TeS)  but  I  ooold  hare  giVen  it  for  him,  Onitant; 
and  I  piefened  yoa" 

Ointaiit^  without  lepljing,  lode  forward  and  desired 
tiie  sentin^  to  call  M.  de  Viileqmer,  who  forthwith 
appeared. 

"Ah  1  it  is  yon,  Gnitaut,"  said  the  officer,  in  that  tone 
^  ill-humor  habitual  to  him;  ''what  the  devil  are  yon 
demg  betel" 

**  I  oome  to  ask  yon  if  there  is  anything  new  in  tins 
quarter.*' 

**  What  do  yon  eipect  9  People  cry  oat, '  Long  liye  the 
king !  down  with  Mazarin ! '  that 's  nothing  new ;  we  're 
been  need  to  those  cries  for  some  time." 

**  And  yon  play  choros,"  replied  Gnitaut,  langhing. 

**  Faith,  I  'ye  sometimes  a  great  desire  to  do  it  I  I  think 
ihey  are  right,  Gkdtaut*  I  would  willingly  give  five  years 
of  my  pay  —  which  they  don't  pay  me,  by  the  way  —  to 
make  the  king  five  years  older." 

''  Troly !  and  what  would  happen  if  the  king  were  five 
years  ol<kr1" 

**  It  would  happen  that  the  moment  the  king  oomes  of 
age  he  will  issue  his  orders  himself,  and  that  it  is  pleas- 
enter  to  obey  the  grandson  of  Henry  lY.  than  the  son  of 
Pietio  MazarinL  8'  death  I  I  would  die  willingly  for  the 
kiag ;  but  if  I  was  killed  on  account  of  Mazarin,  as  your 
ae^w  was  near  being  te-day,  there  is  no  ParadiBe,  how- 
0fBr  weQ  placed  I  might  be  there,  which  would  ever  eon* 
sole  me  for  it." 

*'  Very  well,  M.  de  Villequier,"  here  Mazarin  inteiposed^ 
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'^be  aasozed  that  I  sbaH  ben  in  mind  joor  defrc^aa.  to 
the  king."  Then  taming  to  his  escort^  **  Cocoe^  gentkmen, 
eTeiything  is  well ;  kt  as  letam.'* 

**  Hold,"  exclaimed  Yilleqaier,  **  Magtrin  wis  there !  so 
mach  the  better.  I  haye  been  wanting  for  a  long  time  to 
tell  him  to  his  fiioe  what  I  think  of  him.  Ton  ha^e  giren 
me  the  opportnnitj,  Gaitant,  and  I  thank  yon  for  it»  at 
though  joor  intentions  towards  me  may  not  haTe  been  of  ' 
the  best."  And  taming  apon  his  heel,  he  re-entered  the 
goaid-hoose  whistling  an  air  of  the  Fronde^  while  Maauin 
retomed  to  the  Palais-Boyal  in  a  thonghtM  mood.  What 
he  had  saccesdvely  heard  from  Commingee^  Gnitant^  and 
Yillequier  confirmed  him  in  the  conyiction  that  in  case  of 
grave  events  there  wonld  be  no  one  for  him  bat  the  qneen  ; 
and  yet  the  qaeen  had  so  often  abandoned  her  Mends  that 
her  support  appeared  sometimes  to  the  miniHter,  despite 
the  precautions  he  had  taken,  very  onoertain  and  veiy 
precarious. 

During  the  whole  of  this  nocturnal  ride,-— daring  neady 
an  hour,  —  the  cardinal,  while  studying  the  characters  <^ 
Coromingca,  Guitaut,  and  Yillequier,  had  cloeely  examined 
ono  man.  This  man,  who  remained  unmoved  when  men- 
aced by  the  mob,  not  a  muscle  of  whose  fiice  had  changed 
at  the  ploasantrios  of  Mazarin  nor  at  those  directed  against 
him,  —  thin  man  seemed  to  the  cardinal  a  being  apait^  and 
wttU  iitUnl  for  the  events  then  occurring ;  and  BBpeoMllj 
for  Xhimy  which  were  on  the  eve  of  taking  place. 

lV<iid(Hs  the  name  of  D'Artagnan  was  not  entiidj  nn- 
known  to  him  ;  and  although  Mazarin  bad  not  arrived  in 
Fmm-t)  until  1634  or  1635, — that  is,  seven  or  ei^t  yens 
a(\or  th«»  evonts  we  have  related  in  a  preceding  stoiy,^ — it 
ihhmiim)  to  the  cardinal  that  he  had  heard  this  name  men- 
tununl  as  that  of  a  man  who  in  an  adventure  lie  cooU 

I  la  <«Tb«  Thrw  MoakvtMn.'* 
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not  at  that  moment  lecall  had  distingoiBhed  himself  as  a 
model  of  oouiagey  addiess,  and  devotion. 

This  idea  bo  impiessed  him  that  he  lesolved  to  seek 
information  without  delay ;  bat  it  was  not  to  D'Aitagnan 
himself  that  lie  should  address  these  inquiries.  In  the 
few  woids  the  lieutenant  of  Musketeers  had  spoken  the 
cardinal  had  recognized  his  Gascon  origin.  Now,  the 
Italians  and  the  Gascons  know  each  other  too  well  and 
are  too  much  alike  to  place  much  leliance  upon  what  they 
say  of  themselyes.  So  on  arriving  at  the  walls  of  the 
garden  of  the  Palai»-Royaly  the  cardinal  knocked  at  a  little 
door  situated  very  near  where  to-day  is  the  Ga£^  de  Foy, 
and  after  thanking  D'Artagnan,  and  requesting  him  to 
wait  in  the  court  of  the  Palais-Royal,  made  a  sign  to 
Guitaut  to  follow  him.  Both  dismounted,  gave  the  reins 
of  their  horses  to  the  lackey  who  opened  the  door,  and 
disappeared  in  the  garden. 

"  My  dear  Guitaut,"  said  the  cardinal,  leaning  upon 
the  arm  of  the  old  captain  of  the  Guards,  *'  you  told  me 
just  now  that  you  have  been  twenty  years  in  the  queen's 
service." 

**  Yes,  that  is  true,'*  returned  Guitaut. 

^Now,  my  dear  Guitaut,"  continued  the  cardinal,  "I 
have  remarked  that  in  addition  to  your  courage,  which  is 
incontestible,  and  your  fidelity,  which  is  proof  against 
everything,  you  have  an  admirable  memory." 

*'  You  have  remarked  that,  my  Lord ) "  said  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Guards ;  "  the  deuce  1  so  much  the  worse  for 
me." 

"How  is  that  1" 

"  Without  doubt  one  of  the  first  qualities  of  a  courtier  is 
to  know  how  to  foiget." 

"  But  you  are  not  a  courtier,  Guitaut^  you  are  a  brave 
soldier,  —  one  of  those  captains,  of  whom  a  few  remain,  of 
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tbe  timet  of  Beoiy  IV.,  bat  of  whm  aooo  unfMowtely 

none  will  be  leff 

'' Ptftey  my  Loidl  baye  yoa  bioa^  me  beie  wilb  joa 
todnw  mjboioacopef 

*'No/*  aaid  Mszaan,  langhinfo  ''I  biooi^t  yoa  bere  to 
a«k  wbetber  joa  noticed  our  Ueaftenant  of  Mqsl^eteeoB." 

''ILd'ArtegDnnr 

"Yea." 

**  I  bad  ao  need  to  notiee  bim,  my  Lord ;  be  is  en  old 
ieouaintance. " 

^Wbat  kind  of  a  man  is  be,  tbeni" 

^£b!"aaidOuitaat»  eojpriaed  at  the  question;^  be  kn 
Qascon.'' 

'*  Yes,  I  know  that ;  bat  I  wished  to  ask  if  be  is  a  man 
in  whom  one  can  pat  c<mfidenceu'' 

^'Tzi^ville  holds  him  in  the  highest  esteem;  and  Tr6> 
▼ille,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the  queen's  greatest  firiends*'' 

''  I  wished  to  know  whether  he  was  a  man  who  had  been 
proved." 

**  If  you  mean  as  a  biaye  soldier,  I  believe  I  can  answer 
yes.  At  the  siege  of  Bochelle,  at  Suze,  at  Perpignan,  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  he  did  moie  than  his  duty." 

**  But  you  know,  Guitaut,  we  poor  ministers  often  want 
men  of  other  qualities  besides  courage;  we  need  n)eii 
of  adroitness.  Was  not  M.  d'Artagnan,  in  the  time  of 
the  cardinal,  engaged  in  some  inkigue  from  which  ao- 
cording  to  public  report  be  extricated  himself  veiy 
skilfully  r' 

**  My  Lord,  as  to  this  matter,"  said  Guitaut,  who  per- 
ceived that  the  cardinal  wished  to  make  him  talk,  **  I  am 
forced  to  say  to  your  Eminence  that  I  only  know  what 
public  report  has  also  told  you.  I  never  meddle  with 
intrigues ;  and  if  I  have  occasionally  become  a  confidant  in 
the  intrigues  of  othess,  as  the  secret  is  not  mine,  my  Lord, 
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yon  will  appioTe  of  my  keeping  it  for  those  who  have  con- 
fided it  to  me.'' 

Mamrin  shook  his  head. 

''  Ah !  **  he  said,  "  some  ministers  aie  yery  foitonats^ 
and  find  oat  all  they  wish  to  know.'' 

''My  Loxdy"  zeplied  Quitant,  ''such  ministeis  do  not 
weigh  all  men  in  the  same  scales ;  they  get  their  infonna- 
tion  as  to  warlike  matters  from  military  men,  as  to  in- 
trigues from  intrigneia.  Ajyply  to  some  intrigaer  of  the 
period  of  which  yon  speak,  and  yon  will  draw  from  him  all 
you  wish  to  know,  by  paying  for  ii^  be  it  well  understood." 

"£h,  pardieul"  replied  Mazarin,  with  a  grimace  be 
always  made  when  the  question  of  money  was  touched 
upon  in  the  way  used  by  Guitaut«  '^we  will  pay*- if 
there  is  no  means  of  doing  otherwise." 

'^  Is  it  serioosly  that  my  Lord  asks  me  to  name  a  man 
who  has  been  engaged  in  all  the  intrigues  of  that  period  V 

**  Per  Baeeko  I "  readied  Maiarin,  who  began  to  grow 
impatient,  ''it  is  an  hour  since  I  have  asked  any  other 
question,  iron-headed  as  you  are." 

"  There  is  one  man  for  whom  I  can  answer,  if  he  will 
speak  out" 

"  That  is  my  afihir." 

"  Ah,  my  Lord !  it  is  not  always  easy  to  make  people 
talk  aboot  matters  of  which  they  do  not  wish  to  speak/' 

"  Bah  i  with  patience  one  succeeds.  WeU  1  this  man ; 
itis  — " 

"<  It  is  the  Comte  da  Rochefort" 

^  The  Comte  de  Rochefort  1 " 

*^  Unfortunately,  he  has  disappeared  these  four  or  fire 
yeaiB,  and  I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  him." 

"  But  /  know,  Guitaut,"  said  Mazarin. 

"  Then  why  did  your  Eminence  complain  just  now  of 
knowing  nothing  1 " 
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^  And/'  said  Mazarin,  **  you  think  that  Bochefort  —  *' 

*'  He  was  a  tool  of  the  cardinal,  my  Loid ;  bat  I  warn 
yon,  it  will  cost  you  dearly.  The  cardinal  was  prodigal 
with  his  creatures." 

"  TeSy  yeSy  Guitaut,"  said  Mazarin,  **  Eichelieu  was  a 
great  man,  but  he  had  that  defect  Thanks,  Guitaut,  I 
shall  profit  by  your  advice  this  very  evening." 

And  as  at  this  moment  they  arrived  at  the  court  of  the 
Palais-Royal,  the  cardinal  saluted  Guitaut  with  his  hand, 
and  approached  an  officer  who  was  promenading  up  and 
down.  It  was  D'Aitagnan,  awaiting  the  return  of  the 
cardinal,  as  he  had  been  ordered. 

''Come,  M.  d'Artagnan,"  said  Mazarin,  in  his  sweetest 
tone,  "  I  have  an  order  to  give  you." 

D'Artagnan  bowed,  followed  the  cardinal  up  the  secret 
staircase,  and  a  moment  afterwards  found  himself  in  the 
cabinet  whence  he  had  set  out  The  cardinal  seated  him- 
self before  his  desk,  and  took  a  sheet  of  paper  upon  which 
he  wrote  several  lines.  D'Artagnan,  erect,  imperturbable, 
waited  without  impatience  and  without  curiosity.  He 
had  become  a  military  automaton,  acting,  or  rather  obey- 
ing, at  the  touch  of  a  spring. 

The  cardinal  folded  the  letter,  and  put  his  seal  upon  it. 

''  M.  d'Artagnan,''  he  said,  ''you  will  carry  this  despatch 
to  the  Bastille  and  bring  back  the  penon  to  whom  it  refers ; 
you  will  take  a  carriage,  an  escort,  and  you  must  guard 
carefully  the  prisoner." 

D'Artagnan  took  the  letter,  carried  his  hand  to  his  hat, 
pivoted  upon  his  heels  like  a  drill  seigeant,  went  out,  and 
a  moment  after  was  heard  commanding  briefly  in  his  mono- 
tonous tone, "  Four  men  for  escort,  a  carriage,  my  horse." 

Five  minutes  afterwards,  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  and 
the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  were  heard  upon  the  pavement 
of  the  court 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

TWO     OLD     ENEMIES. 

D'Abtagnan  arriyed  at  the  Bastille  as  it  was  atrikiog  hal^ 
past  eight.  His  visit  was  annoimced  to  the  ^vv^^nu'^r, 
who,  learning  that  he  came  from  the  miuistei'  with  ^u 
Older,  went  to  receive  him  at  the  otiiside  vUips.  *iii»fi 
goveinor  of  the  Bastille  was  then  ^  da  Tnmhhy,  \jt*jiUiir 
of  the  £unoas  ci4>iichin,  Joeeph,*— Hiat  dmad^  Uv^triU  s4 
Bachelieu  who  was  called  his  Gtaj  Emiiieiit^^ 

While  the  Maofaal  de  Bassampicsx«$  wati  iu  tii«  H^imUIW., 
where  he  remained  twcdve  wLuk  jearb,  iik  vjiiipi»u*'fitti, 
in  their  dreams  of  libertj^  ttid  Ui  vv»  itii</ti««fr,  *  /^  ^#r 
me,  I  shall  go  oat  of  pzison  act  suub  a  tiui«;/'  i^ui,  ^xttUt^m 
at  sach  and  such  a  time,  but  BsMKixu^jM^n*:  im^.  v.  9^'  ■ 
''And  I,  gentkmeB,  idk&li  leave  uu:r  «('ti««i  >!  o*  '*  r^#.'  ^^tr 
leaves,"  mwming  tlkat  at  tbe  dealt  (i5  tut-  t»r;;/>«  "  e^iyi^ 
hkj  wonld  eertaynlj  ioae  iiii-  ymsiUn-  »*  l.>  i>jk<-  «>'  ^^ 
BaasompieRB  would  m^tait  vit  uwi  ar  ^^jr;. 

His  pvBdietion  came  nea?  i^tic' 1-4 i^'^s^  ^z  '■'  ^•"'..*^' 
way  than  Baasaingnezn;  t^t  U;/^'.:'  \r  -r.  \^  -^^  .  ^ 
the  eaidx&sil,  cantEanru  aL  *^\^^hs-^k    f*^"  «••• 

on  aa  hefiase,  —  JL  di.  Trsl.  ^^s*   ^i»  ^*/    s^...^-^     ^.» 
Baasompiflm  was  iiin  Tzdimm^. 

M.  dn  Tnm'uiav  mar  c».«  y  .«Mmi  /•  v    *  .«>   .v^     ,    •  ^ 


onkr;  lie  neerv^d  i::*;,  «>::.   ^'le'-^*-    »* 
he  waa  abom  axUnc  '^  'v'*   •»    z.**-  . 
tagnsoi  ti*  Jan.  uol. 


«*•    *r 


^  I  ftVAild  do  §o  with  the  gmtert  pleumc^"  vm  Um 
r^ply ;  ^  but  if  I  sm  sot  mistaken^  thoe  is  npcm  the  eii- 
ire^^[j«  of  tli6  Letter  the  wordB,  *  In  great  hasten'  * 

^  Y^iU  M«  nght^"*  iaid  Tiemblaj.  '^  Honoa,  Majcv !  Let 
them  brifig  down  Number  two  hundred  and  fiftj-six.'* 

Oil  etitHring  the  BsustiUe  one  ceased  to  be  a  man,  and 
W;ame  only  a  number.  D'Artagnan  shuddered  at  the 
rttttlixig  of  the  keys ;  so  he  remained  in  the  saddle  with- 
out  wishing  to  dismount,  looking  at  the  gnat  harsy  the 
strong  windows,  and  the  immense  waUsy  which  he  bad 
never  seen  except  from  the  other  side  of  the  moat^  and 
whif'h  hod  caused  him  a  great  terror  some  twenty  jeaa 
before.    A  boll  sounded. 

^  I  must  leave  you,"  said  Tremblay  to  him.  ''They  call 
me  to  Ni^n  the  release  of  the  prisoner.  I  shall  hope  to  see 
you  SKnin,  M.  d'Artagnan.'' 

**  May  tlio  devil  annihilate  me  if  I  return  thy  wish  1 " 
mutUiriMi  D'Artagnan,  accompanying  the  imprecation  with 
the  most  gracious  smile.  ''I  am  already  ill  from  stopping 
live  minutes  in  the  courtyard.  Come,  come  1  I  see  that  I 
should  profor  to  die  upon  straw,  which  will  probably  hap- 
|iou  to  mo,  than  to  amass  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  livres 
of  iiiuome  by  being  governor  of  the  Bastille." 

Ho  hail  scarcely  finished  this  soliloquy  when  the  pris* 
oner  appeared.  On  seeing  him,  D'Artagnan  made  a  move- 
ment i)f  surprise  which  he  checked  immediately.  The 
prisoner  entered  the  carriage  without  appearing  to  have 
riH^it^niieil  I)*Artagnan« 

**  Uoutltmuni/*  said  D'Artagnan  to  the  four  mnsketeeia, 
^  I  am  dinwt^Hl  to  exercise  the  greatest  watchfulness  in 
n^ltiuxi  to  the  prisoner,  and  since  there  are  no  locks  to  the 
oarriii^  doom,  I  ahall  ait  beside  him.  M.  de  Lallebonne^ 
have  the  ginnlness  to  lead  my  hone  by  the  bridle." 

**  NViUiii^ly,  Lieutenant)'*  replied  the  person  addrooaod. 
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D'Artagnan  dismounted,  gave  the  bridle  of  bis  horee  to 
the  musketeer,  entered  the  carnage,  and  plaeing  himself 
at  the  side  of  the  prisoner,  said  in  a  voice  in  which  it 
wtM  impossible  to  detect  the  least  emotion,  **  To  the  Palais* 
Boyal,  and  at  a  trot." 

Immediately  the  carriage  started,  and  D'Artagnan,  prof- 
iting by  the  obscurity  of  the  archway  under  which  they 
were  passing,  threw  himself  upon  the  neck  of  the  prisoner. 
**  Rochefort !  *'  he  exclaimed,  "  you  1  it  is  really  you  I  I 
am  not  mistaken  ! " 

**  D'Artagnan  I "  cried  Eochefort,  in  his  turn  astonished, 

**  Ah,  my  poor  friend  ! "  continued  D'Artagnan.  *'  Not 
having  seen  you  for  four  or  five  years,  I  believed  you  to 
be  dead." 

**  Faith,"  said  Rochefort,  **  there  is  no  great  difference, 
I  think,  between  a  dead  man  and  one  buried.  Now,  I  am 
buried,  or  it  lacks  little  of  it." 

**  And  for  what  crime  are  you  in  the  Bastille ) " 

''  Do  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  the  truth  Y" 

"  Yes." 

**  Well,  then,  I  know  nothing  about  it" 

"  Have  you  any  distrust  of  me,  Rochefort  1 " 

**  No,  on  the  honor  of  a  gentl^nan ;  for  it  is  impossible 
that  I  am  imprisoned  for  the  charge  alleged." 

«  What  charge  ?  " 

"  As  night-robber." 

**  You,  night-robber !     Rochefort,  you  are  jesting  1 " 

''I  understand.  This  demands  explanation,  does  it 
noti" 

"  I  should  think  so." 

"  Well,  here  is  what  happened  :  One  evening  after  a 
debauch  at  Reinard's,  near  the  Tuileries,  with  the  Duo 
d'Hareourt,  Fontrailles,  Rieux  and  others,  the  Due  d'Har- 
coort  proposed  going  to  pull  cloaks  on  the  Pont  Neu£ 
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It  is,  yon  know,  an  amusement  that  the  Dnc  d'Orl^ana 
had  made  very  much  the  fashion." 

^  Weie  jon  insane,  Rocheforti    At  your  age!" 

*'  No,  I  was  tipsy ;  and  nevertheless,  as  the  amusement 
seemed  to  me  indifferent,  I  proposed  to  the  Chevalier  de 
Rieox  to  he  spectators  instead  of  actors,  and  in  order  to 
see  the  scene  from  the  first  row  of  hoxes  to  mount  upon 
the  hronze  horse.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  Thanks 
to  the  spurs  which  served  us  for  stirrups,  we  were  in 
a  moment  perched  upon  its  rump.  We  were  grandly 
placed,  and  saw  everything  charmingly.  Already  four  or 
five  cloaks  had  heen  carried  off  with  a  dexterity  unsur- 
passed and  without  those  losing  them  daring  to  say  a 
word,  when  some  imbecile  less  patient  than  the  others 
thought  fit  to  cry  '  Guard  !  guard  ! '  and  drew  towards 
us  a  patrol  of  archers.  D'Harcourt,  Fontrailles,  and  the 
others  take  flight ;  Rieux  wishes  to  do  the  same ;  I  hold 
him  back,  saying  that  they  will  not  come  to  dislodge 
us  where  we  are.  He  does  not  listen,  puts  his  foot  on 
the  spur  to  descend ;  the  spur  breaks ;  he  fidls,  fractures 
a  leg,  and  instead  of  keeping  silent,  begins  to  cry  out  like 
a  man  being  hanged.  1  wish  to  jump  down  in  my  turn, 
but  it  is  too  late,  and  I  leap  into  the  arms  of  the  archers, 
who  conduct  me  to  the  Chitelet,  where  I  sleep  soundly, 
quite  sure  that  in  the  morning  I  shall  come  ont.  The  day 
passes;  the  next  day  passes;  eight  days  pass.  I  write 
to  the  cardinal  The  same  day  they  come  to  find  me,  and 
conduct  me  to  the  Bastille.  It  is  five  years  that  I  have 
been  there.  Do  you  believe  that  it  can  be  for  committing 
the  sacrilege  of  mounting  en  croupe  behind  Henry  lY.  t  ** 

**  No,  you  are  right,  my  dear  Rochefort ;  it  cannot  be 
that    But  you  are  going  to  learn,  probably,  the  reason  why. " 

"  Ah,  yes,  —  for  I  have  forgotten  to  ask  you  where  yoa 
are  taking  me." 
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••To  the  cardinal.'' 

"*  What  does  he  want  of  me  9 " 

**  I  know  nothing  about  it,  since  I  was  ignoiant  even 
that  it  was  you  whom  I  was  to  bring." 

•'Impossible.     Ton,  a  favorite." 

•'  A  &yoritey  I  ! "  exclaimed  D'Artagnan.  '•  Ah^  my 
poor  county  I  am  more  the  cadet  of  Gascony  than  when 
I  saw  you  at  Meung,  you  know,  some  twenty-two  years 
ago !    Alas  I "    And  a  great  sigh  finished  his  phrase. 

"Nevertheless,  you  come  with  an  order f" 

"Because  by  chance  I  happened  to  be  in  the  ante- 
chamber, and  the  cardinal  called  for  me  as  he  would  for 
another ;  but  I  am  still  lieutenant  of  Musketeers,  and  if 
I  count  aright  it  is  nearly  twenty-one  years  that  I  have 
been  so." 

'•  In  fine,  no  misfortune  has  befidlen  you,  that  is  mucL" 

•'  And  what  misfortune  do  you  think  could  happen  to 
mef  As  says  a  certain  Latin  verse,  which  I  have  for- 
gotten, or  rather  poorly  learned  :  — 

'  The  lightning  does  not  strike  the  valleys/ 

And  I  am  a  valley,  my  dear  Rochefort,  and  one  of  the 
lowest  kind." 

'•Then  Mazarin  is  still  Mazarin  1 " 

•^  More  than  ever,  my  firiend ;  they  say  that  he  is  mar- 
ried to  the  queen." 

"Married?" 

"  If  not  her  husband,  he  is  certainly  her  lover." 

"  To  resist  Buckingham  and  yield  to  a  Mazarin  I " 

"  Such  are  women  I "  replied  D'Artagnan,  philosophically. 

"  Women,  true,  but  not  queens." 

"  Illgad  I  in  these  affairs  queens  are  women  twice  over." 

"  And  M.  de  Beaufort,  is  he  still  in  prison  %  " 

"Yes;  why!" 
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**  Ah  f  because^  being  well  dispoaed  towaida  me,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  extricate  me  from  thb  a[fibir.'' 

**  Yon  are  probably  nearer  being  free  than  he  ;  so  it  is 
yon  who  will  extricate  him.** 

"  Then,  the  war  —  •• 

^  We  are  going  to  have  it" 

"  With  Spain  t " 

*•  No,  with  Paris." 

**  What  do  you  mean  %  ** 

^  Do  you  hear  those  mnsket-shots  %  ** 

**Yes;  well,  thenP 

**  Well,  it  is  the  citizens  knocking  the  ball  about  befors 
the  game  b^iins.** 

**  Do  you  really  think  one  could  do  anything  with  these 
hourgeou  f  " 

<< Certainly  they  are  promising;  and  if  they  had  a 
leader  to  unite  all  these  groups  —  " 

**  How  unfortunate  not  to  be  free !  ** 

"Eh,  mon  Dieu/  don't  be  downcast  Since  Maarin 
has  sent  for  you  it  is  because  he  wants  you ;  and  if  he 
wants  you,  well,  I  congratulate  you.  It  is  many  yean 
since  any  one  has  wanted  me ;  so  you  see  where  I  am."* 

**  Complain,  then,  I  advise  you." 

"  Listen,  Rochefort^  a  compact  —  '* 

"Whatisiti'* 

"  You  know  we  are  good  friends  1  '* 

''Egad!  I  bear  the  marks  of  our  friendship^ -^ three 
cuts  of  your  sword  I " 

"  Veiy  well,  if  you  are  restored  to  favor,  don*t  forget  me. " 

''  On  the  honor  of  Bochefort,  but  on  condition  of  a 
return." 

*^  It 's  agreed ;  there 's  my  hand." 

"Therefore,  tiie  first  occasion  that  you  find  to  speak 
of  me  —  •' 
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^  I  speak  in  your  fayor ;  and  yon  f  '* 

^  I  do  the  same/^ 

^ji  propM,  and  yonr  friend^  maat  I  speak  of  them  also)" 

«  What  friends  %  " 

^Athosi  PorthoB  and  Aiamis.  Have  yon  foigotten 
themt" 

"Almost" 

''  What 's  become  of  them  T' 

*^  I  know  notinng  about  it" 

•'Trulyr' 

*'  Ah,  num  Dim^  yes !  We  sepaiated,  as  yon  know ; 
they  are  aHve,  and  that 's  all  I  ean  tell  you.  From  time 
to  time  I  hear  of  them  indirectly.  But  in  what  part  of 
the  world  they  are,  devil  take  me  if  I  know  at  alL  No, 
en  my  honor,  I  have  no  other  friend  than  you,  Bochefort.** 

^  And  the  illustrioas  —  what 's  the  name  of  that  young 
man  whom  I  made  sergeant  in  the  regiment  of  Piedmont  9" 

"  Planchet  %  " 

'*  Yes,  and  the  illustrious  Planchet ;  what 's  become  of 
himV 

''  He  has  married  a  confectioner^s  shop  in  the  Eue  des 
Lombards,  for  he  was  a  youth  always  fond  of  sweet  things ; 
so  he  is  a  citizen  of  Paris,  and  in  all  probability  engaged 
in  the  insurrection  at  this  moment  You  will  see  that  this 
queer  fellow  will  be  alderman  before  I  shall  be  captain." 

**  Come,  my  dear  D'Artagnan,  have  a  little  courage  I  It 
is  when  one  is  lowest  on  the  wheel  of  fortune  that  the 
wheel  turns  and  elevates  us.  This  evening  your  lot  is 
going,  perhaps,  to  change.*' 

"  Amen ! "  exclaimed  D'Artagnan»  stopping  the  carriage. 

**  What  are  you  doing  % "  demanded  Rochefort 

**  We  have  arrived,  and  I  don't  wish  that  they  should 
see  me  come  out  of  your  carriage.  We  are  not  acquainted." 

**  You  are  right    Adieu.'* 
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"  KetnembcT  your  pronuBe." 

And  D'Artagnan  re-monuted  hie  hone  and  took  tho 
head  of  the  escort.  Five  muintea  afterwaids  they  entered 
the  coartyard  of  the  Palais-Royal.  D'Artagnan  conducted 
the  prieoner  hy  the  great  etaircase  and  throngh  the  ante- 
chamber and  corridor.  Arrived  at  the  door  of  Mazarin'a 
cabinet,  he  waa  about  to  have  himself  annoonced  vhen 
Bochefort  laid  bis  hand  apon  his  shoulder. 

"  D'Artagnan,"  said  Rochefort,  "  do  yon  wish  me  to 
confess  to  yon  one  thing  I  was  thinking  about  during  oar 
whole  drive  on  seeing  the  groape  of  citizens  who  met  us, 
and  who  regarded  you  and  your  four  men  with  angry 
looks  1 " 

"  Speak,"  answered  D'Artagnan. 

"  It  is  that  I  hod  only  to  cry  '  Help  1 '  to  cause  you  and 
your  escort  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  then  I  should  have 
been  free." 

"  Why  did  n't  yon  do  it  1 "  asked  D'Artagnan. 
"  Come,  then  I  "  returned  Rochefort,  "  our  sworn  friend* 
ship  !    Ah  !  if  it  had  been  another  than  yon  who  brought 
me  I  don't  say  —  " 

tagnan  nodded. 

1  it  be  that  Rochefort  has  become  better  than  1 1 " 

to  himself,  and  he  caused  himself  to  be  announced 

minister. 

M.  de  Rochefort  oome  in,"  said  the  impatient 
'  Mazarin,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  two  namea  pro- 
I,  "  and  beg  M.  d'Artagnan  to  wait ;  I  have  not 
shed  with  him." 

i  words  rendered  D'Artagnan  radiant.    As  he  had 
was  a  long  time  since  any  one  had  had  need  of 
id  this  peniiitence  of  Maarin  in  respect  to  him 
a  happy  augury. 
3  Rochefort,  these  vorda  only  pat  him  thoroughly 
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apon  his  guard.  He  entered  the  apartment^  and  found 
Mazann  sitting  at  the  table  dressed  in  his  oidinaiy  garb,  -— 
that  of  a  monsignor,  which  was  nearly  that  of  the  abb^s 
of  that  day,  excepting  that  he  wore  stockings  and  cloak  of 
a  violet  color.  The  doois  closed.  Rochefort  looked  at 
Mazarin  furtively,  and  surprised  a  glance  of  the  minister 
meeting  his  own. 

The  minister  was  always  the  same,  —  his  hair  well  ar< 
rangedf  curled,  and  perfumed,  and  thanks  to  his  nicety  of 
dress,  he  looked  less  than  his  age.  As  to  Bochefort,  it  was 
different.  The  five  years  passed  in  prison  had  much  aged 
this  worthy  Mend  of  M.  de  Richelieu  ;  his  dark  locks  had 
become  entirely  white,  and  the  bronzed  colors  of  his  com- 
plexion had  given  place  to  a  pallor  which  seemed  to  indi- 
cate debility.  On  seeing  him,  Mazarin  shook  his  head 
slightly,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  This  is  a  man  who  does  not 
appear  to  me  any  longer  good  for  much." 

After  a  somewhat  long  silence,  but  which  seemed  an  age 
to  Rochefort,  Mazarin  drew  from  a  bundle  of  papers  an 
open  letter,  and  showing  it  to  the  count,  said, — 

**  I  have  found  there  a  letter  in  which  you  sue  for  lib- 
erty, M.  de  Rochefort.    You  are,  then,  in  prison)'* 

Rochefort  trembled  at  this  question.  "  But,"  said  he, 
''  I  thought  your  Eminence  knew  it  better  than  any  one." 

"II  oh,  no  I  There  is  still  in  the  Bastille  a  crowd  of 
prisoners  who  have  been  there  from  the  time  of  M  de 
Richelieu  whose  names  even  I  do  not  know." 

**  Oh,  but  in  my  case  it  is  different,  my  Lord !  and  you 
knew  mine,  since  it  was  upon  the  order  of  your  Eminence 
that  I  was  transferred  from  the  Ch&telet  to  the  Bastille." 

"You  think  sol" 

'^  I  am  certain  of  it." 

''Ah,  yes !  I  think  I  remember  it.  Did  you  not  once 
refuse  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Brussels  for  the  queen  )** 

VOL.   L~8 
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"Ahfabl"  aaid  Soehsfcnt,  "this,  then,  u  the  traera»> 
sou  1  I  hare  been  seeking  for  it  five  yean.  Simpleton 
that  I  am  I  had  not  found  it." 

"  Bnt  I  do  not  say  that  it  was  the  canoe  of  yonr  arroat  i 
f  merely  ask  yoa  this  question :  Did  yon  not  refoM  to  go 
to  BroMels  for  the  qneen,  while  you  had  consented  to  go 
there  for  the  Bervice  of  the  late  cajdinalt" 

"  It  is  exactly  because  I  had  been  there  for  the  service 
of  the  late  cardinal  that  I  could  not  return  titere  for  that 
of  the  queen.  I  had  been  at  Bnusels  at  a  feaifhl  moment 
It  was  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Chalais.  I  had  been 
there  to  intercept  the  correepondence  between  Chalaia  and 
the  archduke,  and  already  at  that  time,  when  recognized, 
I  barely  eecaped  being  torn  to  pieces.  How  could  I  return 
there  t     I  should  injure  the  qneen  instead  of  serring  her." 

"  Well,  you  understand  how  the  beet  intentions  are  mia- 
construed,  my  dear  U.  de  Bocbefort  The  queen  saw  in 
yont  refusal  only  a  refusal  pure  and  simple ;  she  had  also 
much  to  complain  of  yoa  under  the  late  cardinal,  —  her 
Majesty  the  queen  —  " 

Bochefort  smiled  contemptnonaly.  "  It  is  presisely  be- 
cause I  had  served  bithfully  the  Cardinal  Bichelien 
against  the  queen,  that,  he  being  dead,  yon  ought  to  com* 
prehead,  my  Lord,  that  I  would  serve  you  fkithfully 
against  all  the  world." 

"  I,  M.  de  Rochefort,"  said  Mazarin,  "  I  ara  not  like  H. 
de  Richelieu,  who  aimed  at  the  whole  power ;  I  am  only 
a  minister  who  wants  no  servants,  being  myaelf  but  a  ser- 
vant of  the  queen.  Now,  the  qneen  is  very  sensitive ;  ahe 
knew  of  your  nfusal ;  she  took  it  for  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  knowing  yon  to  be  a  man  of  superior  talent  and  there- 
fore dangerous,  my  dear  M.  de  Bochefort,  she  ordered  me 
to  make  sure  of  you.  That  is  the  reason  for  your  being 
shut  up  in  the  Bastille." 
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^  Welly  my  Lord,  it  seems  to  me,**  said  Rocbefort,  "  that 
it  IB  by  an  error  tbat  I  find  myself  at  tbe  BastiUe  —  " 

'' TeSy  yesy"  replied  Maairin,  ''all  tbat  can  be  arranged. 
Ton  are  tbe  man  to  comprehend  certain  affidrs;  and  once 
nnderstood,  to  act  witb  energy." 

"  Sacb  was  tbe  opinion  of  Cardinal  Bicbeliea ;  and  my 
admiration  for  tbat  great  man  increases,  since  yon  are  kind 
enough  to  say  tbat  it  is  also  your  opinion.** 

"  It  is  true/'  returned  Mazarin,  'Hbe  cardinal  was  a 
great  politician,  and  therein  lay  bis  vast  superiority  oyer 
me.  I  am  a  man  entirely  simple  and  without  subterfuge ; 
that's  my  disadvantage.  I  am  of  a  £rankness  wholly 
French." 

Rocbefort  compressed  his  lips  to  prevent  a  smile. 

**  I  come  now  to  tbe  point.  I  have  need  of  good  friends^ 
of  fiuthful  servants.  When  I  say  /  need,  I  mean  tbe  queen 
needs  them.  I  do  nothing  except  by  her  commands; 
pray  understand  that^  —  not  like  M.  le  Cardinal  Richelieu 
who  did  everything  according  to  bis  own  caprice.  So  I 
shall  never  be  a  great  man  like  him,  but  in  exchange  I 
am  a  simple  soul,  M.  de  Bochefort,  and  hope  to  prove  it 
to  you." 

Rocbefort  knew  well  that  silky  voice,  in  which  from 
time  to  time  could  be  heard  a  slight  lisp,  resembling  the 
biasing  of  a  viper. 

"  I  am  ready  to  believe  you,  my  Lord,"  said  he,  **  al- 
though for  my  part  I  have  had  few  proofe  of  this  simplicity 
of  which  your  Eminence  speaks.  Do  not  forget,  my 
Lord,"  continued  Rocbefort,  seeing  the  movement  the 
minister  tried  to  repress, — "  do  not  forget  tbat  I  have  been 
five  years  in  tbe  Bastille,  and  that  nothing  gives  one  falser 
ideas  than  looking  at  things  through  tbe  bars  of  a  prison." 

"  Ah,  M.  de  Rocbefort^  I  have  already  told  you  tbat  I 
had  nothing  to  do  witb  your  imprisonment.     The  queeUf 


/«•#*  k;^'',  —  toe  uJid  ^ciB  l^  B^  Lizii,  i^  cloa*  of 
"  A.'.,"  a^i  Ujizaha,  viih  u  ».^— ^-i-"-^  ospLstj,  "  if 

**  K.'i,  uj  I>jrl,  foa  hkve  h&l  ooe  of  tLen  at  yota 
y^  it'^yr  f->r  jum  tbaa  ki  jeus,  aoi  <iahi.j  sx  jeua 
y/a  Imt«  y.iir^  him  good  lor  D&ihiD^*' 

"  Wif,  u  it  r " 

"  Tlut  f>Mcon  t "  cried  Usarin,  with  an  air  of  wubmb 
p^p/X\y  r/mulafeiUiiL 

"  TImI  GaitCfn  i*Ted  a  qoeen,  a&d  made  iL  de  Bicfa«- 
l>«q  FjniU'tm  tlut  in  point  of  ability,  address,  and  polilieal 
■kill  tMi  WM  liimwdf  only  a  acholax." 

"  In  Twy  truth  I " 

"  U  U  a*  I  hav«  the  honor  to  t«ll  it  to  yooi  Ezcellanee." 

"  fb<lat«  to  DM  how  it  happened,  then,  my  dear  U.  d« 
lt'K:l."f«rt." 

"  It  1«  '|ait«  difficnlt,  my  Lord,"  eaid  he,  ■miling, 

"  He  will  relate  it  to  me  himtel^  then." 

"  I  duulit  it,  my  Lord." 

"Ami  why  aot" 

"  ItmwuH  the  aecret  is  not  fail  own ;  becaiue,  as  I  have 
told  you,  tlie  Mcret  coticami  a  great  queen." 

"  Anil  ho  wu  alone  in  accompliatung  such  an  ente^ 
priM  ai  thial" 
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^  NOf  my  Loidy  he  had  three  frienda^  throe  brave  men 
who  aided  him ;  each  brave  men  as  you  were  seeking  jost 
now.** 

**  And  these  four  men  wero  united,  yon  say  1 " 

''  As  if  these  four  men  had  been  bat  one,  as  if  their 
four  hearts  had  palsated  in  one  breast.  So  what  have  they 
not  aooompliahed,  those  four ! " 

"  My  dear  M.  de  Rochefort,  truly  you  pique  my  cari- 
osity to  a  point  I  cannot  describe.  Can  you  not  narrate 
to  me  this  story  !  " 

**  No ;  but  I  can  tell  you  a  tale,  ^— a  veritable  fairy  tale, 
I  answer  for  it,  my  Lord.** 

''Oh,  teU  it  to  me,  M.  de  Rochefort;  I  am  fond  of 
tales.** 

''Tou  really  wish  it,  my  Lord!"  said  Rochefort,  at- 
tempting to  discover  a  motive  in  that  cunning  and  crafty 
£ice. 

"Yes.** 

**  Well,  listen,  tiien.  Once  upon  a  time  thero  lived  a 
queen,  —  a  powerful  queen,  the  queen  of  one  of  the  great- 
est kingdoms  of  the  world,  —  whom  a  great  minister 
wished  much  to  injure,  though  he  had  before  loved  her 
too  welL  (Do  not  try,  my  Lord ;  yon  cannot  guess  who 
it  is.  All  this  happened  long  before  you  came  into  the 
kingdom  whero  this  queen  reigned.)  Now,  there  came  to 
the  court  an  ambassador  so  brave,  so  magnificent,  so  ele- 
gant, that  every  woman  lost  her  heart  to  him ;  and  the 
qu^n  herself,  in  remembrance  doubtless  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  treated  affiiirs  of  State,  had  the  indiscretion 
to  give  him  certain  personal  ornaments  so  rare  that  they 
eould  not  be  replaced. 

''As  these  ornaments  wero  a  gift  of  the  king,  the  minister 
persuaded  him  to  request  the  queen  to  wear  them  at  an 
approaching  balL    It  la  useless  to  tell  you,  my  Lord,  that 
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the  minuter  knew  vith  ceTtointy  th&t  theee  enumente 
went  with  the  ambassador ;  and  the  ambassador  was  then 
far  away  across  the  seas.  The  great  queen  was  lost !  —  lost 
like  the  lowest  of  her  subjects,  — for  she  was  fklling  from 
the  height  of  all  her  grandeur." 

"  Truly ! " 

"  Well,  my  Lord,  four  men  resolved  to  save  her.  These 
four  men  were  not  priucaa,  they  were  not  dukes,  neither 
were  they  men  of  influence,  —  they  were  not  even  rich 
men.  They  were  four  soldiers  having  great  hearts,  strong 
arms,  and  free  ewoida.  They  aet  oat.  The  minister 
knew  of  their  departure,  and  had  posted  people  upon  the 
road  to  prevent  their  arrival  at  their  destination.  Three 
of  them  were  disabled  by  numerous  assailants;  one  of 
them  alone  arrived  at  the  port,  killing  or  wounding  those 
who  wished  to  stop  him,  crossed  the  sea,  and  brou^'ht  back 
the  set  of  ornaments  to  the  great  queen,  who  wus  able  to 
wear  them  upon  hei  shoulder  on  the  day  designated,  and 
this  nearly  mined  the  minister.  What  do  yon  say  of  this 
deed,  my  Lord ) " 

"  It  is  splendid  ! "  said  Mazaria,  musing. 

"  Well,  I  know  of  ten  similar  ones." 

Ma^oin  did  not  speak ;  he  was  reflecting,  Hve  Or  ax 
minutes  passed. 

"  You  have  nothing  further  to  ask  of  me,  my  Lord  1 " 


"  Tee ;  and  M.  d'ATt^:nan  was  one  of  these  four  men, 
you  say ) " 

"  It  was  he  who  led  the  enterprise." 

"And  the  otheis,  who  were  they  1 " 

"  My  Lord,  permit  me  to  leave  it  for  M.  d'Aitagnan  to 
ame  them  to  you.  They  were  his  friends,  not  mine  ;  he 
nly  would  have  some  influence  over  them,  and  I  do  not 
ven  know  them  under  thetr  true  names." 
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'^  Ton  distroBt  me,  M.  do  Rochefort.  Well,  I  wish  to 
be  frank  to  the  end :  I  want  him,  and  you  and  alL" 

"  Begin  with  me,  my  Lord,  since  you  have  sent  to  bring 
me,  and  I  am  here ;  then  you  can  speak  of  the  others.  You 
will  not  be  surprised  at  my  cariosity ;  when  one  has  been 
five  years  in  prison,  one  is  not  sorry  to  know  where  one  is 
to  be  sent" 

"  Yon,  my  dear  M.  de  Rochefort,  shall  have  the  post  of 
confidence ;  you  shall  go  to  Vincennes,  where  M.  de  Beau- 
fort is  prisoner.  You  will  guard  him  well  for  me.  Well ! 
What  is  the  matter  with  you  1 " 

**  The  matter  is  that  you  propose  to  me  a  thing  impossi- 
ble," said  Rochefort^  shaking  his  head  with  a  disappointed 
air. 

*'  How,  an  impossible  thing !  And  why  is  this  thing 
impossible  1  *' 

''Because  M.  de  Beaufort  is  one  of  my  fiiends,  or 
rather  I  am  one  of  his.  Have  you  forgotten,  my  Lord, 
ihat  it  was  he  who  was  responsible  for  me  to  the 
queen  ?  " 

"M.  de  Beaufort)  since  then,  has  been  the  enemy  of 
the  State." 

"  Yes,  my  Lord,  it  is  possible ;  but  as  I  am  neither  king 
nor  queen  nor  minister,  he  is  not  my  enemy,  and  I  cannot 
accept  the  post  you  offer  me." 

"  That  ia  what  you  call  devotion  1  I  congratulate  you 
upon  it.  Your  devotion  does  not  carry  you  too  far, 
M.  de  Rochefort." 

"  And  then,  my  Lord,"  returned  Rochefort,  ''  you  will 
nnderatand  that  to  come  out  of  the  Bastille  to  enter  at 
Yincennes  is  only  a  change  of  prisons." 

**  Say  at  once  that  you  are  of  the  party  of  M.  de 
Beaufort,  and  this  will  be  more  frank  on  your  part." 

My  Lord,  I  have  been  so  long  shut  up  that  I  am  only 
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of  one  paitf,  —  the  puiy  of  the  opan  air.  Employ  me  in 
any  other  matter ;  send  me  on  a  mission,  occapy  me  ac- 
tively, but  on  the  highways,  if  possible." 

"  My  dear  M,  de  Bochefort,"  aaid  Mazarin,  with  his 
bantering  air,  "  your  seal  carries  you  away ;  yon  think 
younelf  still  a  joang  man,  because  your  heart  is  yet 
young,  but  your  strength  fails  yon.  BeUeve  me,  then, 
wliat  you  want  now  is  rest.     Holloa,  some  one !  " 

"You  decide,  then,  nothing  about  me,  my  Lordt" 

"  On  the  contnuy,  I  bare  decided" 

Bemonin  entered. 

"  Call  an  officer,"  said  he ;  "  and  remain  near  me,"  ha 
added  in  a  low  tone. 

The  officer  came  in.  Maiarin  wrote  a  few  words  which 
be  gave  to  him  j  then  bowing,  "  Adieu,  M.  de  Bochefort," 

Rochefort  bent  low. 

"  1  see,  my  Lord,  that  I  am  to  be  taken  bock  to  tb* 
Bastille." 

"  You  are  sagacious." 

"  I  return  there,  ray  Lord ;  bnt  I  repeat  it,  yon  an 
wrong  not  to  know  how  to  employ  me," 

"  You,  the  friend  of  my  enemies  !  " 

"  What  do  you  wish  1  It  was  only  necessary  to  make 
me  the  enemy  of  your  enemies." 

"  Do  yon  think  that  it  is  only  you  who  can  serve  me, 
M.  de  Rochefort  1  Believe  me,  1  shall  find  others  who 
will  be  worth  as  much." 

"  I  wish  yoQ  may,  my  Lord." 

"  Very  well,  yon  can  go  !  ji  pt^fo*,  it  is  aselees  for  yon 
to  write  me  again,  M.  de  Rochefort ;  your  letters  would 
be  wasted." 

"  I  have  pulled  the  cheetimta  out  of  the  fire,"  muttered 
Bochefort,  on  retiring ;  "  and  if  D'Artagnau  is  not  content 
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with  me  wben  I  relate  to  bim  pieaentlj  the  paDegyrics 
I  have  bestowed  upon  bim  be  will  be  difficult  to  please. 
Bat  where  the  devil  are  they  taking  me  1 " 

In  fact,  they  re-conducted  Rocbefort  by  the  little  stair- 
case, instead  of  throogh  the  antechamber  where  D'Ar- 
tagnan  was  waiting.  In  the  courtyard  he  found  the 
carriage  and  hb  escort  of  four  men,  but  he  looked  around 
in  vain  for  his  firiend. 

**  Ab,  ah  I  **  said  Rocbefort  to  himself ;  ''  this  changes 
things,  indeed !  and  if  there  are  still  as  large  crowds  in 
the  streets  —  well,  we  will  try  to  prove  to  Mazarin  that 
we  are  still  good  for  some  other  business,  thank  (}od,  than 
to  guard  a  pnsoner." 

And  he  jumped  into  the  cairiage  as  lightly  as  if  he  was 
a  man  of  only  five  and  twenty. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ANHC  or  AUBIRU  AT  TEK  AGE  07  POBTT-BIX. 

Lift  alone  with  Bemonin,  Mazarin  remained  a  moment 
thoughtful.  He  had  learned  much,  and  yet  he  did  not 
know  enough.  Mazarin  was  a  cheat  at  caida.  That  detail 
Brienne  has  preserved  for  as  ;  he  called  that  uaing  his  op- 
portunities. He  resolved  not  to  commence  the  game  with 
D'Artagnan  until  he  knew  well  all  bis  adTeTsaiy's  carda. 

"  My  Lord  oidera  nothing  t "  asked  Bemooin. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  leplied  Mazarin ;  "  light  me,  I  am  going 
to  the  queen." 

Bernouin  took  a  candlestick  and  led  the  way.  There 
was  a  secret  pass^e  which  connected  the  apartments  and 
cabinet  of  Mazarin  with  the  apartments  of  the  queen.  It 
was  through  this  corridor  that  the  cardinal  passed  to  visit, 
at  any  hour,  Anne  of  Austria.' 

On  arriving  in  the  bedchamber  where  this  passage  ended, 
Bernouin  met  Madame  Beauvais.  Madame  Beauvais  and 
Bernouin  were  the  confidants  of  these  superannuated 
amouts ;  and  Madame  Beauvais  undertook  to  announce  the 
pnwiiiml  to  Anne  of  Austria,  who  was  in  her  oratory  with 
the  young  king,  Louis  XIV. 

Anne  of  Austria,  seated  in  a  great  armchair,  her  elbow 
resting  upon  a  table,  and  her  head  supported  by  her  band, 
was  regarding  the  royal  child,  who,  lying  upon  the  carpet, 
ma  turning  the  leaves  of  a  great  book  full  of  battle  pio- 
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tores.  Anne  of  Austria  was  a  qneen  who  knew  well  how 
to  weary  herself  with  dignity.  She  remained  sometimes 
whole  hours  retired  in  her  chamber  or  her  oratory  without 
reading  or  praying.  The  book  with  which  the  king 
played  was  a  Qnintus  Curtius  enriched  by  engravings 
representing  the  feats  of  arms  of  Alexander. 

Madame  Beauvais  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  oratory 
and  announced  the  Cardinal  Mazarin.  The  child  raised 
himself  upon  one  knee,  frowned,  and  looking  at  his  mother, 
**  Why  then,"  said  he,  '*  does  he  enter  thus  without  asking 
for  an  audience  1 " 

Anne  colored  slightly. 

^  It  is  important/'  replied  she,  "  that  a  prime  minister, 
in  these  unsettled  times,  should  come  to  render  account  at 
any  hour  of  all  that  is  happening,  to  the  queen,  without 
exciting  the  curiosity  or  remarks  of  the  whole  court" 

"  But  it  seems  to  me  that  M.  de  Richelieu  did  not  enter 
in  this  manner,"  returned  the  persiBtent  child. 

''How  can  you  recollect  what  M.  de  Richelieu  didt 
You  could  not  know  it;  you  were  too  young." 

''I  do  not  recollect  it;  I  have  asked,  and  they  have 
told  me  about  it" 

''  And  who  has  told  you  that  1 "  replied  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, with  a  movement  of  anger  poorly  disguised. 

"  I  know  that  I  ought  never  to  name  the  persons  who 
answer  my  questions,"  responded  the  child,  ''or  I  should 
leam  nothing  more." 

At  this  moment  Mazarin  entered ;  the  king  arose,  took 
his  book,  dosed  it,  and  carried  it  to  the  table,  near  which 
he  continued  standing  in  order  to  compel  Mazarin  to  re- 
main standing  also. 

Mazarin  watched  with  his  keen  eyes  all  this  scene,  and 
seemed  to  ask  an  explanation  of  what  had  preceded  it 
Ha  bent  respectfully  before  the  queen,  and  made  a  low 
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inclination  to  the  king,  who  replied  by  a  slight  bend  of 
the  head ;  but  a  look  from  his  mother  reproved  him  for 
this  expression  of  the  dislike  which  from  his  infiincj 
Louis  XIV.  had  entertained  towards  the  cardinal,  and  he 
received  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips  the  homage  of  the 
minister.  Anne  of  Austria  sought  to  divine  from  the 
countenance  of  Mazarin  the  cause  of  this  unexpected  visit, 
the  cardinal  usually  not  coming  to  her  apartments  until 
every  one  had  retired.  The  minister  gave  a  slight  nod ; 
then  addressing  Madame  Beauvais,  "It  is  time  that  the 
king  should  retire  to  rest/'  said  she ;  **  call  Laporte." 

Already,  before  this,  the  queen  had  several  times 
told  the  young  Louis  that  he  must  retire ;  but  each  time 
the  child  had  coaxingly  begged  leave  to  remain.  This 
time  he  made  no  remark ;  he  only  compressed  his  lips, 
and  grew  pale.  An  instant  afterwards  Laporte  entered. 
The  child  went  directly  to  him  without  embracing  his 
mother. 

**  Well,  Louis,**  said  Anne,  "  why  do  you  not  embrace 
mer' 

''I  thought  you  were  angry  with  me,  Madame;  you 
send  me  away.'* 

**  I  do  not  send  you  away ;  you  have  just  had  the  small- 
pox, and  are  still  weak,  and  I  fear  that  sitting  up  late  may 
&tigue  you." 

"  Tou  did  not  have  the  same  fear  when  you  made  me 
go  to-day  to  the  Palais  to  pass  those  odious  decrees  which 
have  caused  so  much  murmuring  among  the  people." 

**  Sire,"  interposed  Laporte,  to  change  the  subject,  **  to 
whom  does  your  Majesty  wish  me  to  give  the  candle- 
stick 1 " 

"To  any  one  you  please,  Laporte,**  replied  the  child, 
"provided,"  added  he,  in  a  loud  voice^  "that  it  is  no6 
MandnL** 
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Mancini  was  a  nephew  of  the  cardinal,  whom  Mazarin 
had  placed  near  the  person  of  the  king  as  child  of  honor, 
and  upon  whom  Lonis  XIV.  turned  a  portion  of  the  hatred 
he  felt  for  his  minister. 

And  the  king  went  out  without  emhradng  his  mother 
and  without  bowing  to  the  cardinaL 

**  Well  and  good  I "  said  Maairin ;  "  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  his  Majesty  is  being  brought  up  with  a  horror  of 
dissimulation." 

"  Why  so  r*  asked  the  queen,  a  little  timidly. 

^  It  seems  to  me  that  the  sortie  of  the  king  does  not 
require  any  commentary ;  besides,  his  Mcgesty  does  not 
give  himself  the  trouble  to  conceal  the  little  aifection  he 
bears  me^  which  does  not  preyent  me,  however,  from 
being  entirely  devoted  to  his  service,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
your  Mfljesty." 

I  ask  pardon  of  you  for  him,  Cardinal,"  said  the  queen, 

he  is  a  child,  who  cannot  yet  know  all  the  obligations  he 
is  under  to  you." 

The  cardinal  smiled. 

''But,''  continued  the  queen,  "you  have  come,  doubtless, 
for  some  important  object ;  what  is  it,  then  1 " 

Mazarin  seated,  or  rather  threw  himself,  into  a  large  chair 
with  a  melancholy  air. 

**  It  is,"  said  he,  "  that  in  all  probability  we  shall  soon 
be  forced  to  separate,  unless  you  carry  your  devotion  to 
me  so  far  as  to  follow  me  into  Italy." 

"  And  why  so  1 "  demanded  the  queen. 

''  Because,  as  is  said  in  the  opera  of  '  Thisb^, ' "  replied 
Mazarin, "  *  The  whole  world  conspires  to  divide  our  loves.'" 

*'  Tou  jest,  sir ! "  said  the  queen,  attempting  to  resume 
something  of  her  former  dignity. 

"  Alas,  no,  Madame  !  "  rejoined  Mazarin  ;  "  I  do  not 
jest  the  least  in  the  world.    I  should  much  rather  weep,  I 
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piay  you  to  belieTe  it ;  and  there  is  leason  for  it,  for  toark 
well  tliat  I  have  said :  '  The  whole  world  conspiies  to 
divide  our  loves.'  Now,  as  joa  are  part  of  the  whole  worid, 
I  wish  to  sa;  that  you  also  desert  me." 

"  Cardinal  I " 

"  Eh  !  num  Dieu,  did  I  not  see  yon  the  other  day  smile 
veiy  agreeably  on  the  Due  d'Orl&na,  or  rather  at  what  he 
waa  saying  to  you  I  " 

"  And  what  was  he  saying  1 " 

"  He  said  to  yon,  Madame,  '  It  is  yonr  Mazarin  who  is 
the  stumbling-block ;  dismiss  him,  and  everjrthing  will  go 
well.'" 

"  What  do  yon  wish  me  to  do  1 " 

"  Oh,  Madame,  you  are  the  queen,  it  seems  to  me  !  * 

"  Fine  royalty  I  at  the  mercy  of  eveiy  scribbler  of  the 
Palais- Royal,  or  of  every  lordling  in  the  kingdom." 

"  Nevertheless  yon  have  the  power  to  banish  from  your 
presence  those  who  displease  you." 

"  That  is  to  say  those  who  displease  gtm,"  retnmed  the 
qneen. 

"  Me )  ■' 

"Yes,  indeed.    Who  sent  away  Madame  de  Cheviense, 

10  during  twelve  years  had  been  persecuted  nnder  the 

[ier  leign  1 " 

"  An  intrigoing  woman  who  wished  to  continue  against 

)  the  cabals  begun  against  M.  de  RicbeUen  1 " 

"  Who  dismissed  Madame  de  Hautefort,  — that  &iead  so 

rfect  that  she  bad  refused  the  good  graces  of  the  king 

order  to  remain  in  mine  t " 

"  A  prude  who  told  yon  eveiy  night  as  she  nndrened 

u  that  it  was  to  loee  yonr  soul  only  to  love  a  priest ; 
if  one  were  a  priest  because  one  happens  to  be  a 

Fdiual  1 " 

"WbocauMdM.  de  Beaufort  to  be  arrested  1 " 
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<«  A  blmiderhead  who  was  talking  of  nothing  leas  than 
assassinating  me !  '* 

''You  see,  Caidinal," xetomed  the  queen,  "that  your 
enemies  are  mine." 

"  That  is  not  enough,  Madame,  it  is  fhithar  neoessaiy 
that  your  Mends  should  be  mine  also." 

"MyfiiendsySir!"  The  queen  shook  her  head.  ^Alas! 
I  have  no  longer  any." 

"  How  is  it  that  you  have  no  longer  friends  in  prosperity, 
when  you  had  many  in  adveisity  t " 

"  Because  in  prosperity  I  have  foigotten  those  Mends^ 
sir ;  because  I  have  done  like  the  queen,  Marie  de  M^cis, 
who  on  the  return  from  her  first  exile  ne^ected  all  those 
who  suffered  for  her,  and  who,  proscribed  a  second  time, 
died  at  Cologne,  abandoned  by  the  whole  worid  and  even 
by  her  son,  because  every  one  neglected  her  in  their  turn." 

"  Well,  let  us  see ! "  said  Maasarin,  **  is  there  not  time  to 
repair  the  evil  %    Becall  to  mind  your  fiiends^  your  oldest 


ones." 
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What  do  you  mean  to  say,  sirl" 

^  Nothing  eke  than  what  I  say  :  recall  them  to  mind.'' 

**  Alas !  I  look  in  vain  around  me.  I  have  no  influence 
Ofver  any  one.  Monsieur,  as  always,  is  led  by  his  £Eivorite : 
yesterday  it  was  Choisy ;  to-day  it  is  La  Riviere;  to-morrow 
it  will  be  another.  Monsieur  the  Prince  is  led  by  the  Co- 
adjutor, who  is  led  by  Madame  de  Gu^m^n^" 

**  Therefore,  Madame,  I  do  not  tell  you  to  look  among 
your  friends  of  to-day,  but  among  those  of  former  times.** 

**  Among  my  friends  of  former  times  f "  said  the  queen. 

**  Tes,  among  your  friends  of  former  times,  among  those 
who  aided  you  to  contend  with  M.  le  Due  de  Bichelieu, 
and  even  vanquish  him." 

**  What  does  he  wish  to  leaml**  murmured  the  queen, 
looking  at  the  cardinal  anxiously. 

VOL.  I.  —  4 
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Yes ;  **  continued  he,  "  in  certain  dronniKtances,  with 
the  powerful  and  shrewd  mind  which  characterizes  your 
Majesty,  you  have  known  how,  thanks  to  the  aid  of  your 
friends,  to  repel  the  attacks  of  that  adversary." 

"  I !  "  said  the  queen.  *'  I  have  suffered,  that  is 
alL" 

"Yes,"  said  Mazarin,  *'as  women  suffer,  in  avenging 
themselves.  Come,  let  us  come  to  the  fact !  Do  you  know 
M.  de  Eoohefort  1" 

"  M.  de  Hochefort  was  not  one  of  my  Mends,"  said  the 
queen ;  "  but  on  the  contrary  one  of  my  most  bitter  ene- 
mies ;  one  of  the  most  faithful  servants  of  Monsieur  the 
CardinaL     I  thought  you  knew  that" 

'*  I  know  it  so  well,"  responded  ^tkxmn^  « that  we  have 
put  him  in  the  Bastille." 

''  Has  he  come  out  1 "  demanded  the  queen. 

"  Xo,  re-assure  yourself ;  he  is  there  stilL  I  have  only 
spoken  of  him  to  call  to  mind  another  person.  Do  you 
know  M.  d'ArtagnanI"  continued  Mazarin,  looking  the 
queen  in  the  face. 

Anne  of  Austria  received  the  blow  full  in  her  heart. 

"Could  the  Gascon  have  been  indiscreet t '*  she  mur- 
mured; then  aloud,  "D'Artagnan  !  "  added  she.  "  Wait 
a  moment ;  yes,  certainly  that  name  is  fiimiliar  to  me. 
D'Artagnan,  a  musketeer  who  was  in  love  with  one  of 
my  women,  —  poor  little  creature !  she  was  poisoned  on 
my  account." 

"  And  that  is  all  1 "  said  Mazarin. 

The  queen  regarded  the  cardinal  with  surprise. 

"  But,  sir,"  said  she,  "  it  seems  that  you  are  Tn^lring 
me  undergo  an  interrogation]" 

"  In  which,"  said  Mazarin,  with  his  constant  smile  and 
soft  voice,  "you  answer  only  according  to  your  own 
fimcy." 
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^*  Explain  clearly  your  dedres,  sir,  and  I  will  reply  in 
the  same  manner,"  said  the  queen,  beginning  to  show 
impatience. 

**  Well,  Madame/'  said  Mazarin,  bowing,  "  I  desire  that 
yon  share  with  me  yoor  fiiends,  as  I  have  shared  with 
you  the  little  of  industry  and  talent  which  Heaven  has 
bestowed  upon  me.  Circumstances  are  serious,  and  it  is 
going  to  be  necessary  to  act  with  energy." 

**  Again  1 "  said  the  queen.  ''  I  thought  that  we  had 
finished  with  M.  de  Beaufort." 

"  Tes ;  you  have  seen  only  the  torrent  which  strove  to 
overturn  everything,  and  you  have  paid  no  attention  to 
the  stagnant  water.  There  is,  however,  in  France,  a  pro- 
Terb  about  the  water  that  stagnates." 

'^  Finish,"  said  the  queen. 

"  Well ! "  continued  Mazarin,  "  every  day  I  suffer  af- 
fronts &om  your  princes  and  titled  servants, —  all  automata 
who  do  not  see  that  I  hold  the  string  that  moves  them, 
and  who  under  my  patient  gravity  have  not  divined  the 
laugh  of  the  irritated  man  who  has  sworn  to  himself  to 
become  one  day  their  master.  We  have  caused  the  arrest 
of  M.  de  Beaufort,  it  is  true ;  but  he  is  the  least  dangerous 
of  them.    There  is  still  Monsieur  the  Prince  —  " 

The  conqueror  of  Rocroy  I     Do  you  think  of  him  1 " 
Yes,  Madame,  and  very  often;  but  pcUiemay  as  we 
Italians  say.     Then  after  M.  de  Cond^,  there  is  the  Due 
d'Orl&ns." 

"  What  are  you  saying  1  The  first  prince  of  the  blood, 
the  uncle  of  the  king ! " 

''  No !  not  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  not  the  uncle 
of  the  king,  but  the  cowardly  conspirator,  who  during  the 
other  reign,  impelled  by  his  capricious  and  whimsical 
character,  gnawed  by  miserable  idleness,  devoured  by  a 
dull  ambition,  jealous  of  every  one  who  surpassed  him  in 
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loyalty  and  coinage,  imtated  at  being  nothing,  thanks  to 
his  nullity,  made  himself  the  echo  of  every  bad  report^ 
made  himself  the  soul  of  all  the  cabals,  gave  the  signal  of 
forward  to  all  those  brave  men  who  had  the  folly  to  believe 
in  the  honor  of  a  man  of  royal  blood,  and  who  disowned 
them  when  they  mounted  the  scaffold  !  No,  not  the  first 
prince  of  the  blood,  not  the  unde  of  the  king,  I  repeat  it, 
but  the  assassin  of  Chalais,  of  Montmorency  and  of  Cinq- 
Mars,  who  attempts  to-day  to  play  the  same  game,  and 
thinks  he  shall  succeed  because  he  has  changed  adversaries, 
and  instead  of  having  opposed  to  him  a  man  who  threatens, 
there  is  only  a  man  who  smiles.  But  he  is  mistaken ;  he 
has  lost  in  losing  M.  de  Richelieu,  and  it  is  not  my  inter- 
est to  leave  near  the  queen  this  leaven  of  discord  with 
which  the  late  cardinal  for  twenty  years  caused  the  anger 
of  the  king  to  boiL" 

Anne  blushed,  and  buried  her  &ce  in  her  hands. 

**  I  do  not  wish  to  humiliate  your  Majesty/'  continued 
Mazarin,  returning  to  a  calmer  tone,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  unusual  firmness.  "  I  wish  that  the  queen  should  be 
respected,  and  that  her  minister  should  be  respected,  since 
in  the  eyes  of  all  I  am  only  that.  Tour  Majesty  knows 
that  I  am  not,  as  many  people  say,  a  *  dancing  puppet ' 
come  from  Italy.  It  is  necessary  that  every  one  should 
know  it  like  your  Majesty." 

"  Well,  then,  what  must  I  do  1 "  said  Anne  of  Austria, 
bowed  down  under  this  domineering  voice. 

'*  You  must  seek  in  your  memory  the  names  of  those 
faithful  and  devoted  men  who  crossed  the  sea  despite  M. 
de  Richelieu,  leaving  traces  of  their  blood  all  along  their 
route,  to  bring  back  to  your  Majesty  certain  jewels  given 
to  M.  de  Buckingham." 

Anne  arose,  majestic  and  incensed,  as  if  moved  by  a  steel 
spring,  and  regarding  the  cardinal  with  that  haughtin 
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and  dignity  which  lendeied  her  80  powerful  in  the  days 
of  her  youth. 

"  Ton  insult  me,  sir  I  "  said  ahe. 

''I  wish,  in  fine,"  continued  Mazarin,  finishing  the 
thought  which  the  movement  of  the  queen  had  inter* 
ruptedy  —  ''I  wish  you  to  do  to-day  for  your  husband 
what  you  did  formerly  for  your  lover." 

**  Again  that  calumny ! "  cried  the  queen.  "  I  thought  it 
killed  and  completely  stifled,  for  you  had  spared  me  till 
now ;  but  lo !  you  speak  of  it  to  me  in  your  turn.  So 
much  the  better,  for  it  will  be  a  question  this  time  be- 
tween us ;  and  the  whole  shall  be  finished,  do  you  under- 
stand that  1 " 

**  But,  Madame,''  said  Mazarin,  astonished  at  this  return 
of  courage,  "  I  do  not  ask  that  you  should  tell  me  alL" 

"  And  I,  —  I  wish  to  tell  you  all,"  responded  Anne  of 
Austria.  ''Listen,  then.  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  there 
were  at  this  time  four  devoted  hearts,  four  loyal  souls^ 
four  faithful  swords  who  saved  more  than  my  life,  sir, 
who  saved  my  honor.*' 

Ah,  you  avow  it,"  said  Mazarin. 
Is  it  only  the  guilty  whose  honor  may  be  at  stake,  sir, 
and  cannot  one  dishonor  another,  a  woman  especially,  by 
appearances  1  Yes,  appearances  were  against  me,  and  I  was 
about  to  be  dishonored,  but  nevertheless,  I  swear  it  to 
you,  I  was  not  guilty.     I  swear  it  — " 

The  queen  sought  for  some  sacred  object  upon  which 
she  could  swear ;  and  drawing  from  a  closet  oonoealed  by 
the  tapestiy  a  small  cofier  of  rosewood,  inlaid  with  silver, 
and  laying  it  on  the  altar,  —  "I  swear  it,"  said  she,  '' on 
these  sacred  relics,  that  I  loved  M.  de  Buckingham,  but  M. 
de  Buckingham  was  not  my  lover ! " 

''And  what  are  these  relics  on  which  you  make  this 
oath,  Madame'"  said  Mazarin,  smiUng;   "for  I  forewarn 
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you,  in  my  character  of  Roman  I  am  increduloua.  There 
are  relics  and  relics." 

The  queen  detached  a  small  golden  key  from  her  neck, 
and  presented  it  to  the  cardinaL 

''  Open  it,  sir,"  said  she,  "  and  look  for  yoorselfl*' 

Mazarin,  astonished,  took  the  key,  and  opened  the  coffer, 
in  which  he  found  only  a  dagger,  corroded  with  rost^  and 
two  letters,  one  of  which  was  spotted  with  blood. 

**  What  is  that  t  **  demanded  Mazarin. 

'^What  is  that,  sirl"  said  Anne  of  Austria,  with  a 
queenly  gesture,  and  stretching  out  over  the  open  coffer 
an  arm  still  beautiful  despite  the  lapse  of  years.  ^'  I  am  go« 
ing  to  tell  you.  Those  two  letters  are  the  only  ones  that 
I  ever  wrote  to  him.  This  dagger  is  the  one  with  which 
Felton  stabbed  him.  Read  these  letters,  sir,  and  yoa  will 
see  if  I  have  told  a  falsehood." 

Notwithstanding  this  permission,  Mamrin,  by  a  natural 
sentiment,  instead  of  reading  the  letters,  took  the  dagger 
which  the  dying  Buckingham  had  torn  from  his  wound, 
and  sent  by  Laporte  to  the  queen.  Its  blade  was  wholly 
corroded,  for  the  blood  had  become  rust ;  then,  after  a 
momentary  examination,  during  which  the  queen  grew  as 
white  as  the  altar-cloth  on  which  she  was  leaning,  he  re- 
placed it  in  the  coffer  with  an  involuntary  shudder. 

" It  is  well,  Madame,"  said  he ;   "I  trust  to  your  oath.** 

"  No,  no,  pead,**  said  the  queen,  frowning,  —  "  read  ;  I 
wish  it,  I  order  it,  so  that,  as  I  am  resolved,  eveiything 
shall  be  finished  this  time,  and  we  shall  never  recur 
again  to  this  subject  Do  you  think,"  added  she,  with  a 
ghastly  smile,  "that  I  shall  be  inclined  to  reopen  this 
coffer  at  each  one  of  your  future  accusations  t" 

Mazarin,  dominated  by  this  energy,  obeyed  almost  me- 
chanicaUy,  and  read  the  two  letters.  One  was  that  in 
which  the  queen  asked  the  return  of  the  ornaments, — the 
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one  borne  by  D'Artagnan,  and  whicb  arriyed  in  time. 
The  other  was  the  one  Laporte  had  given  the  duke,  in 
which  the  queen  warned  him  that  he  was  about  to  be  as- 
sassinated, and  which  had  arrived  too  late. 

"  It  is  well,  Madame,"  said  Mazarin ;  **  there  is  nothing 
to  reply  to  that." 

^'  If^  sir,"  said  the  queen,  closing  the  coffer,  and  resting 
her  hand  upon  it,  —  "  if  there  is  anything  to  say,  it  is  that 
I  have  always  been  ungrateful  to  those  men  who  saved 
me,  and  who  had  done  all  they  could  do  to  save  him  also ; 
it  is  that  I  gave  nothing  to  that  brave  D'Artagnan  of 
whom  you  were  speaking  just  now,  but  my  hand  to  kiss 
and  this  diamond." 

The  queen  extended  her  beautiful  hand  towards  the 
cardinal,  and  showed  him  a  fine  stone  which  sparkled  on 
her  finger.  ''He  sold  it,  as  it  appears,"  continued  she, 
"  in  a  moment  of  need ;  he  sold  it  to  save  me  a  second 
time,  for  it  was  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  duke,  and  warn 
him  that  he  was  to  be  assassinated.** 

**  D'Artagnan  knew  it,  then  1 " 

"  He  knew  alL  How  did  he  do  it  ?  I  am  ignorant ; 
but  in  fine,  he  sold  it  to  M.  d'Essart,  on  whose  finger  I 
saw  it,  and  from  whom  I  re-purchased  it  But  this  diamond 
belongs  to  him,  sir ;  return  it  to  him  on  my  part,  and 
since  you  have  the  honor  to  have  near  you  such  a  man,  try 
to  make  him  usefuL" 

"Thanks,  Madame  1"  said  Mazarin,  *'I  will  profit  by 
the  counsel." 

*'  And  now,"  said  the  queen,  her  voice  broken  by  emo- 
tion, "  have  you  any  other  question  to  ask  me  1 " 

^Ifothing,  Madame,"  responded  the  cardinal,  with  his 
most  caressing  voice,  "except  to  beg  you  to  pardon  me 
my  unjust  suspicions ;  but  I  love  you  so  much  that  it  is 
not  strange  that  I  should  be  jealous  —- even  of  the  past** 
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A  smile  of  indefinable  ezpiesston  crossed  the  lips  of  the 
queen.  "  Well,  then,  sir/'  said  she,  **  if  you  have  no  far- 
ther question  to  ask,  leave  me ;  you  ought  to  ondeistand 
that  after  such  a  scene  I  have  need  to  be  alone." 

MazaiJn  bent  low.  **  I  retire,  Madame/'  said  he ;  ''do 
you  permit  me  to  return  1 " 

''Tes,  but  to-monow;  all  that  time  will  not  be  too 
much  in  which  to  compose  myselfl" 

The  cardinal  took  the  queen's  hand,  raised  it  with  an 
air  of  gallantry  to  his  lips,  and  then  retired. 

Scarcely  had  he  gone  out  than  the  queen  passed  into  the 
apartment  of  her  son,  and  asked  Laporte  if  the  king  had 
retired.  Laporte  pointed  with  his  hand  to  the  child,  who 
was  asleep.  Anne  of  Austria  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
bed,  approached  her  lips  to  the  ruffled  forehead  of  her  son, 
and  left  there  a  gentle  kiss ;  then  she  retired  as  silently 
as  she  came,  merely  saying  to  the  valet  de  Sombre: 

*'Tiy,  then,  my  dear  Laporte,  that  the  king  may  be  more 
courteous  to  Monsieur  the  CSardinal,  to  whom  both  he  and  I 
are  under  such  great  obligations." 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

THE  OAfiOON  AND  THB  FTALIAN. 

Mbanwhil%  the  cardinal  had  letomed  to  his  cabinet^  at 

the  door  of  which  Bemouin  was  watching^  of  whom  he 

asked  if  anything  had  occnned,  and  if  any  news  from  ont-  ^ 

dde  had  arriYed.     Upon  his  negative  reply,  he  made  a 

sign  to  him  to  withdraw.     Left  idone,  he  opened  the  door 

of  the  coiridor,  then  that  of  the  antechamber;  D'Artagnan^ 

&tigoed,  was  sleeping  on  a  cushioned  bench. 

"  IL  d'Artagnan ! "  said  he,  with  a  gentle  voice. 

D'Artagnan  did  not  move. 

^  IL  d'Artagnan ! "  said  he,  lender. 

D'Artagnan  continued  to  sleep.  The  cardinal  approached 
him,  and  touched  his  shoulder  with  the  end  of  a  finger. 
This  time  D'Artagnan  started,  awoke,  and  on  awaking, 
stood  erect  like  a  soldier  under  arms.  ''  Here  I  am,"  said 
he;   ''who  calls  mel"  '^ 

"  I,"  said  Mazarin,  with  his  most  smiling  countenance. 

"  I  ask  pardon  of  your  Eminence,"  said  D'Artagnan ; 
''but  I  was  so  fatigued  — " 

"  Do  not  ask  my  pardon,  sir,"  said  Mazarin,  "  for  you 
were  £itigned  in  my  service." 

D'Artagnan  admired  the  gracious  look  of  the  minister. 
"  Bless  me  I "  said  he,  between  his  teeth,  "  is  the  proverb 
true  which  says  that  good  luck  comes  while  sleeping  t " 

"  Follow  me,  sir,"  said  Mazarin. 

"  Come,  come !"  murmured  D'Arti^nan,  "  Rochefort  has 
kept  his  word ;  only,  by  what  way,  in  the  devil's  name, 
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has  lie  gone  out  1 "    And  lie  looked  even  into  the  smallest 
recesses  of  the  cabinet,  but  there  was  no  Bochefoit  there. 

**  M.  d'Artagnan,"  said  Mazarin,  seating  himself  at  his 
ease  in  his  armchair,  "  you  have  always  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  brave  and  honest  man*" 

"  Possibly/'  thought  D'Artagnan ;  ''but  he  has  taken  a 
long  time  to  tell  me  T'  —  which  did  not  prevent  Ids  bow- 
ing to  the  very  ground  in  reply  to  the  compliment 

**  Well/'  continued  Mazarin,  **  the  moment  has  aniyed 
to  profit  by  your  talents  and  your  valor." 

The  eyes  of  the  officer  shot  forth  a  flash  of  joy  which 
was  immediately  extinguished,  for  he  did  not  yet  know 
Mazarin's  intentions.  "  Order,  my  Lord/'  said  he.  "  I  am 
ready  to  obey  your  Eminence." 

"  M.  d'Artagnan/'  continued  Mazarin,  "  you  performed 
in  the  last  reign  certain  exploits  — " 

"  Your  Eminence  is  too  good  to  remember —  It  is  true 
that  I  fought  with  tolerable  success." 

**  I  do  not  speak  of  your  warlike  exploits/'  said  Maza- 
riu  ;  "  for  although  they  have  made  some  noise,  they  have 
been  surpassed  by  your  other  deeds." 

D'Artagnan  appeared  surprised. 

**  Well/'  said  Mazarin,  "  you  do  not  answer.'* 

''I  am  waiting  that  my  Lord  may  tell  me  of  what 
exploits  he  wishes  to  speak." 

"  I  speak  of  the  adventure  —  He  /  Tou  know  well 
that  of  which  I  wish  to  speak." 

"  Alas,  no,  my  Lord  1 "  responded  D'Artagnan,  all 
surprise. 

*'You  are  discreet  So  much  the  better.  I  wish  to 
speak  of  that  adventure  of  the  queen's,  of  those  orna- 
ments, of  that  journey  you  made  with  three  of  your 
friends." 

"Be,  hi!''  thought  the  Gascon.    ''Is  this  a  snare  1 
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Let  ns  hold  firm."  And  he  assumed  an  air  of  astonish- 
ment that  Mondori  or  Bellerose,  the  two  best  comedians 
of  that  dajy  would  have  envied  him. 

**  Very  well,"  said  Mazann,  laughing.  "  Bravo  I  They 
told  me  that  you  were  the  man  I  wanted.  Let  us  see, 
what  will  you  do  for  me?" 

**  Everything  that  your  Eminence  shall  order  me  to  do," 
said  D'Artagnan. 

**  Tou  will  do  for  me  what  you  have  done  fonnerly  for 
a  queen  1 " 

''  Decidedly,"  thought  D'Artagnan,  "  he  wishes  to  make 
me  speak.  Let  us  see  him  arrive  at  it.  He  is  not  more 
cunning  than  Eichelieu.  What  the  devil  —  For  a  queen, 
my  Lord  I    I  don't  comprehend." 

**  You  don't  comprehend  that  I  have  need  of  you  and 
your  three  friends?" 

"  Of  what  friends,  my  Ix)rd  1 " 

•*  Of  your  three  friends  of  former  days." 

"  In  former  days,"  responded  D'Artagnan,  *'  I  had  not 
three  friends ;  I  had  fifty.  At  twenty,  one  calls  eveiy  one 
his  friends." 

"  Well,  well,  Sir  officer  I  "  said  Mazarin,  "  discretion  is  a 
fine  thing ;  hut  to-day  you  might  regret  having  been  too 
discreet." 

**  My  Lord,  Pythagoras  made  his  disciples  keep  silent 
for  five  yean,  to  teach  them  to  hold  their  tongues." 

"  And  you  have  kept  silent  twenty  years,  sir.  That  is 
fifteen  years  more  than  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  which 
seems  to  me  reasonable.  Speak,  then,  now,  for  the  queen 
herself  releases  you  from  your  promise  ? " 

"  The  queen  ! "  said  D'Artagnan,  with  an  astonishment 
which  this  time  was  not  feigned* 

''  Tes,  the  queen*  And  for  proof  that  I  speak  in  her 
name,  she  told  me  to  show  you  this  diamond,  which  she 
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pretatula  jnn  know,  uid  which  die  Baa  n-poiehand  of 
M.  d'EMart."  And  Maiann  extended  his  huid  towards 
the  Ciffii^r,  who  sighed  U  he  lecogniad  the  nng  ^Ten  to 
him  hj  the  qaeea  on  th«  night  of  the  boll  at  the  Hdtd 
de  Ville. 

"  It  ia  troe,"  Mid  D'Artagnaa.  **  I  rasemb^  that 
diamond,  which  baa  belonged  to  the  qneen." 

"  Ton  tee,  then,  that  I  speak  to  foo  in  her  oaoM. 
AtifWKt  me,  then,  without  playing  comedj'  any  longer.  I 
have  already  told  yon,  and  I  repeat  it,  yooi  fottone  ia 
coniyiniwi  in  it" 

"  My  bith,  my  Lord,  I  have  great  need  to  make  my 
fortnne,  yoor  Eminence  has  forgotten  me  bo  long !  * 

"  It  only  needs  a  week  to  repair  that.  Let  ns  see,  yoa 
krn  hftrn,  —  yon,  —  bat  where  are  yonr  friends  t " 

"  I  do  not  know  at  all,  my  Lord." 

"  How,  yon  do  not  know  at  all ) " 

"  No  1  it  ia  a  long  time  since  we  sepaiated,  for  alt  tbiM 
havA  hit  the  serrice." 

"  Hut  where  will  yon  find  them  t" 

"  Wherever  they  may  be.     That  concema  me." 

"Wnll.  yonr  conditionat" 

"  Money,  my  Lord,  —  as  mnch  as  onr  enterprises  ahall 
dnmnnd,  I  recall  too  well  how  mnch  we  have  been  hin- 
domd  by  the  want  of  money,  and  without  that  diamond, 
wliif:h  I  was  obliged  to  sell,  we  should  have  been  stopped 
on  our  wny." 

"  Povil  I  Money,  and  much  I "  said  Mazarin.  "  How 
yoii  f(o  on,  Sir  officer !  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  no 
money  jn  the  coITuts  of  the  king)" 

"I>o,  thrn,  as  I  diJ,  my  Lord, — sell  the  crown  di»- 
monila.  Tnint  mo,  do  not  try  to  cheapen  things ;  great 
aflnlni  are  Imdly  done  with  small  means." 

"  Well,"  said  Muarin,  "  we  will  see  how  to  satisfy  yoo." 
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*'  Bichelieiiy''  thought  lyArtagnan,  **  would  already  have 
given  me  five  hundred  pistoles  in  advance.'' 

**  You  will  be,  then,  at  my  service ) " 

"  Yes,  if  my  friends  wish  it" 

"  But  on  their  refusal,  I  could  count  upon  you  1 " 

'*  I  have  never  been  good  for  anything  alone,'*  said 
D'Artagnan,  shaking  his  head. 

**  Go,  then,  and  find  them." 

*'  What  shall  I  say  to  make  them  decide  to  serve  your 
Eminence  1 " 

<<  You  know  them  better  than  I  do.  You  will  promise 
them  according  to  their  characters." 

''  What  shall  I  promise  t " 

**  Let  them  serve  me  as  they  served  the  queen  and  my 
gratitude  shall  be  brilliant." 

"What  are  we  to  dol" 

"  Everything ;  since  it  appeals  that  you  know  how  to 
do  everything." 

"My  Lord,  when  one  has  confidence'  in  people,  and 
wishes  that  they  have  confidence  in  us,  one  instructs  them 
better  than  does  your  Eminence.*' 

"When  the  time  for  action  comes,  make  your  mind 
easy,"  continued  Mazarin,  "you  shall  have  my  whole 
intention." 

<<  And  until  then  1" 

"  Wait,  and  seek  for  your  friends." 

"My  Lord,  perhaps  they  are  not  at  Paris;  that  is  prob- 
able, even.  It  will  be  necessary  to  travel.  I  am  only  a 
very  poor  lieutenant  of  Musketeers,  and  journeys  are 
dear." 

"My  intention,"  said  Mazarin,  " is  that  you  should  not 
appear  with  a  great  train ;  my  projects  require  mystery, 
and  would  suffer  from  too  great  an  equipage." 

"  Still,  my  Lord,  can  I  travel  with  my  pay  when  that 
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is  thiee  months  in  arreaxs  with  me  1  And  I  cannot  tnyel 
with  my  economies,  considering  that  daring  the  twenty- 
two  years  I  have  been  in  the  service  I  have  economized 
only  debts." 

Mazarin  remained  an  instant  thonghtful,  as  if  combat- 
ing strongly  with  himself ;  then  going  to  a  closet  closed 
with  a  triple  lock,  he  drew  out  a  bag,  and  weighed  it  two 
or  three  times  in  his  hand  before  giving  it  to  D'Artagnan. 

''Take  this,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh;  '^this  is  for  the 
journey." 

"  If  these  are  Spanish  doubloons,  or  even  golden  crowns," 
thought  D'Artagnan,  "  we  can  yet  work  together." 

He  saluted  the  cardinal,  and  plunged  the  bag  into  his 
large  pocket 

''Well,  then,  it  is  all  settled,"  replied  the  cardinal; 
"you  are  going  to  travel — " 

"  Yes,  my  Lord." 

"  Write  me  every  day,  giving  news  of  your  negotiation." 

"  I  will  not  fail  to  do  so,  my  Lord." 

"  Very  welL    A  propos,  the  names  of  your  friends  1 " 

"  The  names  of  my  friends )  **  repeated  D'Artagnan^  with 
a  residue  of  uneasiness. 

"  Yes ;  while  you  will  search  on  your  side,  I  will  in- 
form myself  on  mine,  and  perhaps  I  shall  learn  some- 
thing." 

"M.  le  Comte  de  la  Fdre,  otherwise  called  Athos; 
M.  du  Yallon,  otherwise  called  Porthos;  and  M.  le 
Chevalier  d'Uerblay,  to-day  the  Abb^  d'Herblay,  other- 
wise called  Aramis." 

The  cardinal  smiled. 

"  Younger  sons,"  said  he,  "  who  joined  the  Musketeers 
under  fiJse  names  so  as  not  to  compromise  their  family 
names.    Long  rapiers,  but  light  piu»es;  we  know  that 
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**  If  Grod  wills  that  these  rapiers  pass  into  the  service  of 
your  Eminence,"  said  D'Artagnan,  '*  I  dare  express  a 
wish  that  it  shall  be  in  its  turn  the  purse  of  my  Lord 
which  becomes  light,  and  theirs  which  become  heavy; 
for  with  these  three  men  and  me  your  Eminence  shall 
move  all  France,  and  even  all  Europe,  if  that  suits 
him." 

"  These  Gascons,"  said  Mazarin,  laughing,"  ahnost  equal 
the  Italians  in  bravado." 

"  In  every  case,"  said  D'Artagnan,  with  a  smile  like  the 
cardinal's,  "  they  more  than  equal  them  in  the  thrust" 

And  he  went  out  after  asking  for  his  military  leave, 
which  was  at  once  granted  and  signed  by  Mazarin  himself. 

Scarcely  outside  he  drew  near  a  lantern  in  the  court- 
yard, and  hastily  looked  into  the  bag. 

"  Silver  crowns  !  "  said  he,  with  disdain  ;  "  I  suspected 
it  Ah,  Mazarin,  Mazarin!  thou  hast  not  confidence  in 
me.  So  much  the  worse  I  that  will  bring  thee  mis- 
fortune ! " 

Meanwhile,  the  cardinal  was  rubbing  his  hands. 

**  A  hundred  pistoles  !  "  murmured  he,  **  a  hundred  pis- 
toles I  For  a  hundred  pistoles  I  have  discovered  a  secret 
for  which  M.  de  Richelieu  would  have  paid  twenty 
thousand  crowns.  Without  reckoning  this  diamond,"  — 
casting  loving  eyes  upon  the  ring  he  had  kept,  in- 
stead of  giving  it  to  D'Artagnan,  —  "  without  reckon- 
ing this  diamond,  which  is  worth  at  least  ten  thousand 
livres." 

The  cardinal  returned  to  his  room,  all  radiant  from  this 
evening  in  which  he  had  made  so  fine  a  profit,  placed  the 
ring  in  a  casket  fiUed  with  brilliants  of  every  sort,  —  for 
the  cardinal  was  fond  of  precious  stones^  — and  called  Ber- 
nouin  to  undress  him,  without  further  attention  to  the 
noises  which  continued  to  come  by  pu£Gs  against  the  win- 
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dowB,  and  to  the  mnaket-Bhote  which  leaouitded  thiongh 
FsTu,  altbongh  it  wu  past  eleren  o'clock  of  the  evening. 

Meanwhile,  D'Aitagnaa  was  makiiig  his  way  towuds 
the  Rae  TiqnetoDne,  when  he  dwelt  at  the  Hotel  de  la 
Chevretto.  Let  as  sa;  in  a  few  words  bow  D'Attagoao 
had  been  led  to  chooee  thi»  dweUin^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

D'aBTAONAN  at  FOBTT  YEABS  OF  AOB. 

Alas!  since  the  epoch  when,  in  our  romance  of  ''The 
Three  Musketeeis^"  we  left  D'Artagnan  at  No.  12^  Rue 
dee  Foesojeurs,  many  events  had  happened  and  many 
years  had  passed. 

D'Artagnan  had  not  failed  his  opportunities,  but  oppor- 
tunities had  failed  to  D'Artagnan.  While  his  friends  sur- 
rounded him,  D'Artagnan  remained  in  his  youth  and  his 
poetry.  His  was  one  of  those  delicate  and  ingenious 
natures  which  easOy  assimilates  to  itself  the  qualities  of 
5>thers.  Athoe  imparted  to  him  of  his  greatness  of  soul, 
Porthos  of  his  enthusiasm,  Aramis  of  his  elegance.  If 
D'Artagnan  had  continued  to  live  with  these  three  men, 
he  would  have  become  a  superior  man.  Athos  left  him 
first  to  retire  to  that  little  estate  he  had  inherited  near 
Blois.  Porthos,  the  second,  to  marry  the  procurator's 
widow ;  and  lastly,  Aramis,  the  third,  to  take  orders  and 
make  himself  an  ahb^.  From  this  moment,  D'Artagnan, 
who  seemed  to  have  blended  his  future  with  that  of  his 
three  fiiends,  found  himself  isolated  and  weak,  without 
courage  to  pursue  a  career  in  which  he  felt  that  he  could 
become  distinguished  only  on  the  condition  that  each  of 
his  friends  should  cede  to  him,  if  one  may  say  so,  a  part 
of  the  electric  fluid  which  he  had  received  from  heaven. 

So  that,  although  become  lieutenant  of  Musketeers, 
D'Artagnan  found  himself  only  more  isolated.  He  was 
not  of  sufficiently  high  birth,  like  Athos,  for  the  great 
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hoofes  to  open  before  him ;  he  had  not  enon^  vanity, 
like  Porthosy  to  pretend  that  he  mixed  in  high  society ; 
he  waa  not  aofficiently  well-bom,  like  Aramia,  to  maintain 
himaelf  in  his  native  elegance,  drawing  his  elegance  from 
himaelf.  For  some  time  the  charming  remembrance  of 
Madame  Bonacieoz  had  imprinted  upon  the  spirit  of 
the  young  lieatenant  a  certain  poetic  tinge ;  bat  like  that 
of  all  worldly  things,  this  penshable  memory  was  little 
by  little  efEu^ed.  Garrison  life  is  £ital  even  to  aristo- 
cratic oiganizations.  Of  the  two  opposite  natnres  which 
composed  the  individuality  of  D'Artagnan,  his  material 
nature  had  little  by  little  assumed  the  control,  and  slowly, 
without  perceiving  it  himself,  D'Artagnan,  always  in 
garrison,  always  in  camp,  always  on  horseback,  had  be- 
come (I  know  not  how  that  was  called  at  that  time)  what 
we  call  in  our  days  a  "complete  trooper."  It  was  not 
that  D'Artagnan  had  lost  any  of  his  primitive  shrewd- 
ness ;  no.  On  the  contrary,  perhaps  that  shrewdness  waa 
increased,  or  at  least  seemed  doubly  remarkable  under  an 
appearance  a  little  coarse;  but  this  shrewdness  he  had 
applied  to  the  little  and  not  to  the  great  affairs  of  life,  —  to 
his  material  well-being,  to  well-being  as  soldiers  under- 
stand it ;  that  is,  to  securing  good  lodging,  good  table,  and 
a  good  hostess.  And  D'Artagnan  had  found  all  that  for 
six  years  in  the  Kue  Tiquetonne,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Chevrette. 

At  the  time  of  his  first  residence  in  this  hdtel,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  a  handsome  and  florid  Flemish  woman 
of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  singularly  smitten  with 
him ;  and  after  some  attentions  much  interfered  with  by  an 
inconvenient  husband,  to  whom  a  dozen  times  D'Artagnan 
had  made  a  pretence  of  running  his  sword  through  his 
body,  thiB  husband  had  disappeared  one  fine  morning, 
deserting  his  post  forever,  after  having  sold  furtively  sev 
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eral  puncheons  of  wine,  and  taken  with  him  some  silver 
and  jewels.  He  was  helieved  to  be  dead ;  his  wife  es- 
pecially, who  flattered  herself  with  the  agreeable  idea  of 
being  a  widow,  maintained  boldly  that  he  was  dead.  At 
last,  after  three  years  of  a  liaison  that  D'Artagnan  had 
taken  care  not  to  break,  finding  each  year  his  lodging  and 
his  mistress  more  agreeable,  —  for  one  did  credit  to  the 
other,  —  his  mistress  had  the  exorbitant  pretension  to  be- 
come a  wife,  and  proposed  to  D'Artagnan  to  marry  her. 

"  Ah,  fie ! "  responded  D'Artagnan.  '*  Bigamy,  my  dear ! 
Ck)me,  yon  don't  think  of  it  1 " 

^  But  he  is  dead,  I  am  sure  of  it." 

*'He  was  a  very  contrary  dog,  and  one  who  would 
return  to  have  us  hanged.** 

**  Well !  if  he  return  you  will  kill  him ;  you  are  so 
brave  and  so  adroit !  " 

"  Feste,  my  dear  I  another  mode  of  being  hung." 

"  So  you  reject  my  demand  1 " 

**  How !  yes,  most  obstinately.'* 

The  handsome  landlady  was  in  despair.  She  would 
willingly  have  made  M.  d'Artagnan  not  only  her  husband 
but  also  her  God,  he  was  so  fine  a  man  and  so  fierce  a 
soldier. 

Towards  the  fourth  year  of  this  liaiton  came  the  expedi- 
tion of  Franche  Comt4  D'Artagnan  was  ordered  to  join 
it,  and  prepared  to  set  out.  There  were  great  griefs,  tears 
without  end,  solemn  promises  to  remain  fisdthful,  —  all  on 
the  part  of  the  hostess,  be  it  well  understood.  D'Artagnan 
was  too  much  grand  seigneur  to  promise  anything ;  so  he 
promised  only  to  do  what  he  ootdd  to  add  to  the  glory  of 
his  name. 

In  this  respect  we  know  the  courage  of  D'Artagnan ; 
he  paid  admirably  with  his  person,  and  charging  at  the 
head  of  his  company,  he  received  through  his  breast  a  ball 
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vhich  sbetched  him  at  length  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
He  was  saen  to  &11  from  his  horse,  was  not  seen  to  arise ; 
he  was  believed  to  be  dead ;  and  all  those  who  had  hope 
of  mcceeding  to  his  grade  said  at  hazard  that  he  wu 
so.  One  oaaij  believes  what  one  deeirea.  If^ow,  in  the 
army,  fh>m  the  divisJOD^neials  who  desira  the  death  of 
the  commauder-in-chiaf  to  the  soldiers  who  desire  the 
death  of  the  corporals,  every  one  desires  the  death  c^  some 
one.  But  D'Aitagnan  was  not  the  man  to  permit  himself 
to  be  slain  like  that  After  having  romained  senseless  dar- 
ing the  heat  of  the  day  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  coolness 
of  the  night  restored  his  senseB.  He  reached  a  village^ 
knocked  at  the  door  of  its  finest  house,  was  received  as 
the  French  are  always  and  everywhere  when  they  are 
wounded ;  he  was  cared  for,  pampered,  cored  ;  and  in  bet- 
ter health  than  ever,  be  one  fine  day  resumed  the  road  to 
France,  once  in  Fiance  the  ronto  to  Paris,  and  onoe  in 
Paris  the  direction  to  the  Bne  Tiqnetonna  But  B'Artagnan 
fonnd  his  chamber  occupied  by  a  man's  portmantean,  com- 
plete  except  the  sword,  installed  against  the  wall. 

"  He  most  have  letamed,"  said  be, "  so  moch  the  worse 
and  so  much  the  better ! " 

Of  coarse  D'Artagnan  was  thinking  of  the  hosband. 
He  Bonght  information ;  a  new  waiter,  a  new  aervant-giri. 
The  mistress  had  gone  for  a  promenade. 
"  ^  'one  1 "  demanded  D'Artagnan. 
ith  Monsienr." 
msisnr  ia  then  retnmed  T  " 
ithont  doubt,"  replied  the  servantgirl,  naively. 
1  had  any  money,"  said  D'Artagnan  to  bimsel( 
old  go  away ;  but  I  have  n't  any.     I  mnst  remain 
llow  the  advioe  of  my  hostess  in  thwarting  the 
d  projects  of  this  importunate  ghost" 
Snished  this  monologue,  which  proves  that  on  great 
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occaaons  nothing  is  more  natnral  than  the  monologue, 
when  the  servant-girl,  who  was  watching  at  the  door, 
cried  out  suddenly  :  — 

"  Ah,  here  is  Madame,  who  returns  with  Monsieur." 

D'Artagnan  looked  down  the  street  and  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance, at  the  comer  of  the  Hue  Montmartre,  the  hostess 
returning  upon  the  arm  of  a  gigantic  Swiss,  who  twisted 
himself  ahout  in  walking  with  airs  which  agreeahlj  re- 
called Porthos  to  the  memory  of  his  old  friend. 

''That  is  Monsieur r*  said  D'Artagnan  to  himself; 
**  Oh,  oh  I  he  has  grown  very  tall  it  seems  to  me." 

And  he  seated  himself  in  the  salon  in  a  place  in  full 
▼iew.  The  hostess,  on  entering,  perceived  D'Artagnan  at 
once,  and  uttered  a  little  cry.  At  this  little  cry,  D'Ar- 
t^;nan,  judging  himself  recognized,  arose,  ran  to  her,  and 
embraced  her  tenderly. 

The  Swiss  looked  with  a  stupefied  air  at  the  hostess^ 
who  was  quite  pale. 

"Ah,  it  is  you,  sir !  What  do  you  wish  of  met*' asked 
she,  in  the  greatest  trouble. 

"  Monsieur  is  your  cousin  1  Monsieur  is  your  brother  1" 
■aid  D'Artagnan,  without  any  embarrassment  in  the  rdle 
he  was  playing;  and  without  waiting  her  reply,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Swiss,  who  suffered  his  em- 
brace with  a  great  coldness. 

"  Who  is  this  man  f "  demanded  he. 

The  hostess  replied  only  with  some  chokings. 

"  Who  ia  this  Swiss ) "  demanded  D'Artagnan. 

''  Monsieur  is  going  to  many  me,"  replied  the  hostess, 
between  her  spasms. 

'*  Tour  husband  is  then  dead  at  lastY" 

"  How  does  that  concern  you  9 "  responded  the 
Swiss. 

''It  concerns  me  much,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  "considet 
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ing  that  you  cannot  many  Madame  without  my  consent^ 
and  that  —  " 

"  And  that  % "  demanded  the  Swise. 

"  And  that  ^  I  do  not  give  it,"  said  the  musketeer. 

The  Swiss  became  as  puiple  as  a  peony*  He  wore  bia 
fine  uniform  laced  with  gold ;  D'Artagnan  was  enveloped 
in  a  gray  cloak.  The  Swiss  was  six  feet  tall ;  D*Artagnan 
was  little  more  than  five.  The  Swiss  thought  himself  at 
home ;  D'Artagnan  seemed  to  him  an  intruder. 

"  Will  you  go  out  from  hero  1 "  demanded  the  SwisSy 
stamping  his  foot  violently,  like  a  man  who  begins  to 
grow  seriously  angry. 

'*  1 1  not  at  all,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

'*  But  it  is  only  to  bring  him  with  the  strong  band," 
■aid  a  waiter,  who  could  not  comprohend  how  this  little 
man  should  dispute  possession  with  one  so  laige. 

"  As  for  thee,''  said  D'Artagnan,  whose  anger  began  to 
rise,  seizing  the  waiter  by  the  ear,  "thou  art  going  to  com- 
mence  by  remaining  in  this  place ;  and  do  not  stir,  or  I  will 
tear  off  what  I  have  hold  ofl  As  to  you,  illustrious  de- 
scendant of  William  Tell,  you  are  going  to  make  a  bundle 
of  your  clothes  now  in  my  chamber,  and  which  annoy  me^ 
and  go  out  quickly  and  find  another  inn." 

The  Swiss  began  to  laugh  noisily. 

**  I  go  out,  and  why  1 " 

**  Ah,  it  is  well  1 "  said  D'Artagnan.  ''  I  see  that  you 
understand  French,  then  come  and  take  a  turn  with  me 
and  I  will  explain  to  you  the  rest  1 " 

The  hostess,  who  knew  D'Artagnan  was  a  fine  swords- 
man, began  to  weep  and  tear  her  hair. 

D'Artagnan  turned  round  towards  the  handsome  weeper. 

''  Send  him  away,  then,  Madame,"  said  he. 

*^  Pah,"  roplied  the  Swiss,  to  whom  a  certain  time  was 
necessary  to  grasp  the  proposition  made  to  him  by  D'Ar* 
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tagnan,  —  **  pah,  who  aie  yon,  then,  to  piopose  to  me  to 
take  a  tam  with  youl'* 

"  I  am  lieutenant  in  the  Musketeers  of  his  Majesty," 
said  D'Artagnan,  ''and  conseqnentlj  your  superior  in 
everything ;  only  as  this  is  not  a  question  of  grade  here, 
bat  of  a  ticket  of  lodgment,  you  know  the  custom.  Come 
and  seek  yours;  the  first  to  return  here  will  take  his 
chamber." 

D'Artagnan  led  away  the  Swiss,  despite  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  hostess,  who  in  the  main  felt  her  heart  in- 
clining towards  her  old  love,  but  who  would  not  have 
been  sorry  to  give  a  lesson  to  this  proud  musketeer,  who 
had  committed  the  affront  of  rejecting  her  hand. 

The  two  adversaries  went  directly  to  the  moats  at 
Montmartre ;  it  was  growing  dark  when  they  arrived 
there.  D'Artagnan  politely  begged  the  Swiss  to  yield  to 
him  the  chamber,  and  not  to  return ;  he  refused  with  a 
sign  of  his  head,  and  drew  his  sword. 

"  Then  you  will  lie  here,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  *'  it  is  a 
miserable  lodging,  but  it  is  not  my  fault,  and  it  is  you 
who  will  have  wished  it."  At  these  words  he  drew  his 
blade  in  his  turn,  and  crossed  swords  with  his  adversary. 
He  had  to  do  with  a  strong  wrist,  but  his  suppleness 
was  superior  to  every  force.  The  rapier  of  the  German 
could  never  find  the  musketeer's.  The  Swiss  received  two 
cuts  before  perceiving  it,  on  account  of  the  cold ;  never- 
theless, suddenly  the  loss  of  his  blood  and  the  weakness 
it  caused  him  constrained  him  to  seat  himself. 

"There,''  said  D'Artagnan,  "what  did  I  predict  to 
you  t  There  you  are  well  advanced,  obstinate  fellow  that 
you  are!  Happily  you  will  only  be  laid  up  for  a 
fortnight.  Remain  there;  and  I  am  going  to  send  your 
clothes  to  you  by  the  waiter.  Au  revoir.  Apropos^  take 
quarters  Rue  Montorgueil,  at  the  Playful    Cat;  one  is 
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grandly  fed  there,  if  there  is  still  the  same  hoetesSi 
Adieu." 

And  thereupon  he  returned  gaylj  to  his  lodging,  des- 
patched his  possessions  to  the  Swiss,  whom  the  waiter 
found  sitting  in  the  same  place  where  D'Artagnan  had  left 
him,  entirely  dismayed  still  at  the  coolness  of  his  adyer- 
sary.  The  waiter,  the  hostess,  and  the  whole  house  had 
for  D'Artagnan  the  consideration  that  one  would  have  for 
Hercules  if  he  should  return  on  earth  to  re-commence  his 
twelve  labors.  But  when  he  was  alone  with  the  hostess, 
*'Now,  fair  Madeleine,"  said  he,  *'you  know  the  dis- 
tance between  a  Swiss  and  a  gentleman !  As  to  you,  yoa 
have  conducted  yourself  like  a  low  tavern-keeper.  So 
much  the  worse  for  you, — for  by  this  conduct  you  lose 
my  esteem  and  my  patronage.  I  drove  out  the  Swiss  to 
humiliate  you;  but  I  shall  lodge  here  no  longer.  I  do 
not  take  quarters  where  I  despise  people.  Holloa,  waiter  I 
let  them  carry  my  valise  to  the  Muid  d'Amour,  Bue  des 
Bourdonnais.     Adieu,  Madame." 

D'Artagnan,  in  saying  these  words,  was,  as  happened,  at 
the  same  time  majestic  and  tender.  The  hostess  threw 
herself  at  his  feet,  demanded  his  pardon,  and  held  him  by 
a  gentle  violence.  What  can  we  say  more  t  The  spit  was 
turning,  the  stove  pufi&ng,  the  fciir  Madeleine  weeping. 
D'Artagnan  perceived  hunger,  cold,  and  love  returning  to 
him  all  together.  He  pardoned ;  and  having  pardoned,  he 
remained. 

This  was  how  D'Artagnan  was  lodged  in  the  Bue 
Tiquetonne,  at  the  Hdtel  de  la  Chevrette. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
d'abtaghan  IB  at  a  loss,  but  onb  of  oub  old  aoquaiht- 

ANOBS  OOMBB  TO  HIS  AID. 

D'Abtaonan  was  Tetaming  then  in  a  thonghtfdl  mood, 
finding  a  lively  pleasure  in  carrying  the  bag  of  Cardinal 
Maaarin,  and  thinking  of  that  fine  diamond,  once  his  own, 
and  which  for  an  instant  he  had  seen  sparkling  on  the 
finger  of  the  first  minister. 

^'  Should  that  diamond  ever  fidl  again  into  my  hands," 
he  was  saying,  **  I  should  turn  it  at  once  into  money,  I 
should  purchase  certain  properties  around  my  Other's 
chateau,  —-a  pretty  residence,  but  which  has  for  all  its  de- 
pendencies only  a  garden  scarcely  as  laige  as  the  Cim^ 
ti^re  des  Innocents,  —  and  there  I  would  await  in  my 
majesty,  until  some  rich  heiress,  attracted  by  my  good 
looks,  came  to  espouse  me.  Then  I  would  have  three  sons ; 
I  would  make  of  the  first  a  great  nobleman  like  Athos ; 
of  the  second  a  handsome  soldier  like  Porthos ;  and  of  the 
third  a  pretty  abb^  like  Aramis.  My  fititfa  !  that  would  be 
infinitely  better  than  the  life  I  am  leading ;  but  un- 
fortunately M.  de  Mazarin  is  a  contemptible  fellow  who 
will  not  dispossess  himself  of  his  diamond  in  my  fJEtvor.** 

What  would  D'Aitagnan  have  said  if  he  had  known 
that  the  diamond  had  been  intrusted  by  the  queen  to  Mas- 
arin  to  be  given  back  to  him  1 

On  entering  the  Rue  Tiquetonne,  he  saw  that  a  great  dis- 
turbance was  going  on  there;  there  was  a  considerable 
mob  all  around  this  lodging. 
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''  Oh,"  said  he, ''  there  is  a  fiie  at  the  H6tel  de  la  Chev- 
lette,  or  Madeleiue's  hashand  has  certainly  retumed." 

It  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  mob  was  next 
door.  He  heard  loud  cries ;  he  saw  the  reflection  of  Jfcun* 
beaux,  and  saw  some  military  uniforms. 

He  inquired  what  was  going  on. 

He  was  told  that  a  citizen,  with  twenty  of  his  friend^ 
had  attacked  a  carriage  escorted  by  the  cardinal's  Guards; 
but  that  the  latter,  being  reinforced,  had  put  the  citixena 
to  flight.  The  head  of  the  riotous  party  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  house  next  to  the  inn,  and  it  was  being  searched. 

In  his  youthful  days  D'Artagnan  would  have  hastened 
where  he  saw  uniforms,  and  have  lent  aid  to  the  soldiers 
against  the  citizens ;  but  these  hot-headed  deeds  were  laid 
aside.  Besides,  he  had  in  his  pocket  the  cardinal's  hun. 
dred  pistoles,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  risk  losing  them  in  a 
mob.  He  entered  the  hotel  without  further  questions. 
Formerly  D'Artagnan  always  wished  to  know  everything ; 
now  he  always  knew  enough. 

He  found  fair  Madeleine,  who  did  not  expect  him, 
thinking,  as  D'Artagnan  had  told  her,  he  would  pass  the 
night  at  the  Louvre.  She  gave  him,  therefore,  a  hearty 
welcome  at  this  unexpected  return,  which  this  time  was 
the  more  pleasing  to  her  from  her  fear  at  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  the  street,  and  from  having  no  Swiss  to  protect 
her. 

She  wished,  then,  to  open  the  conversation  with  him, 
and  to  tell  him  what  had  happened  ;  but  D'Artagnan  told 
her  to  send  up  supper  to  his  room,  and  to  add  to  it  a  bottle 
of  old  Burgundy. 

Fair  Madeleine  was  taught  to  obey  in  military  fashion ; 
that  is,  at  a  sign.  This  time  D'Artagnan  had  deigned  to 
speak ;  he  was  obeyed,  therefore,  with  double  expedition. 

D'Artagnan  took  his  key  and  candle,  and  went  up  to  bis 
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room.  He  was  satisfied,  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  letting  of 
rooms,  with  a  room  on  the  fourth  floor.  The  respect  we 
have  for  the  tmtb  compels  us  even  to  say  that  the  room 
was  immediately  below  the  gutter  and  the  roof. 

There  was  his  tent  of  Achilles.  D'Artagnao  used  to 
shut  himself  up  in  this  room  when  he  wished  by  his  ab- 
sence to  punish  fair  Madeleine. 

His  first  care  was  to  lock  up  his  bag  in  an  old  desk 
which  had  a  new  lock ;  then,  as  a  moment  after,  his  supper 
was  ready,  his  bottle  of  wine  brought,  he  dismissed  the 
waiter,  shut  the  door,  and  sat  down  to  table. 

It  was  not  to  reflect,  as  one  might  perhaps  suppose ; 
but  D'Artagnan  thought  that  a  number  of  things  could 
only  be  weU  done  by  doing  each  in  its  turn.  He  was 
hungry ;  he  supped,  and  then  went  to  bed.  D'Artagnan 
no  longer  belonged  to  those  people  who  think  that  night 
brings  counsel  At  night  D'Artagnan  used  to  sleep.  But 
in  the  morning,  on  the  contrary,  quite  fresh,  quite  circum- 
spect, he  found  the  best  inspirations.  For  a  long  time  he 
had  had  no  occasion  to  think  in  the  morning,  but  he  had 
always  slept  at  night 

At  daybreak  he  awoke,  jumped  out  of  bed  with  a 
resolution  quite  military,  and  walked  about  the  room 
reflecting. 

**  In  1643,"  said  he, "  nearly  six  months  before  the  death 
of  the  late  cardinal,  I  received  a  letter  from  Athos.  Where 
was  that  1  Let  us  see  —  Ah  !  at  the  siege  of  Besan^on,  I 
remember.  I  was  in  the  trenches.  What  did  he  tell  mef 
That  he  was  living  on  a  small  estate ;  but  where  1  I  had 
read  to  there  when  a  blast  of  wind  carried  off  my  letter. 
Formerly  I  should  have  looked  for  it,  although  the  wind 
might  have  carried  it  to  a  spot  greatly  exposed.  But 
youth  b  a  great  defect  —  when  one  is  no  longer  young. 
I  allowed  my  letter  to  carry  the  address  of  Athos  to  the 
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Spaniards,  vbo  Lad  no  nae  for  it,  and  sbonld  have  sent  it 
back  to  me.  There  is  no  occasion  to  think  any  longer  of 
Athos.     Let  ns  see  —  Porthos. 

"  I  received  a  letter  from  him ;  be  invited  me  to  a 
grand  shooting  over  his  lands,  for  September,  1646.  Un- 
happily, as  at  that  time  I  was  at  B^m,  because  of  my 
fathei^s  death,  the  letter  followed  me  there ;  I  had  gone 
when  it  arrived.  But  it  was  sent  after  me,  and  got  to 
Montm&[y  some  days  after  I  had  left  the  city.  At  last  I 
got  it  in  April,  but  as  it  was  April,  1647,  and  as  the  invi- 
tation was  for  September,  1646,  I  could  not  avail  myself 
of  it.  Let  me  try  and  find  this  letter ;  it  must  be  with 
my  titl^eeds." 

D'Artagnan  opened  an  old  cash-box  which  lay  in  a 
comer  of  the  room,  full  of  parchments  relative  to  D'Ar- 
tagnan's  estate,  which  for  two  hundred  years  had  entirely 
gone  from  his  family,  and  he  uttered  a  cry  of  joy ;  he  bad 
just  recognized  the  bold  writing  of  Porthos,  and  below, 
some  lines  in  a  scrawl  traced  by  the  plain  hand  of  his 
worthy  spouse. 

D'Artagnan  did  not  amuse  himself  by  reading  the 
letter  again ;  he  knew  what  it  contained.  He  reached  the 
address.     This  was  at  the  Ch&teau  du  Vallon. 

Porthos  had  forgotten  every  other  detail  In  his  vanity, 
he  thought  that  everybody  ought  to  know  the  ch&teau  to 
which  his  name  was  attached. 

**  Devil  take  the  vain  fellow  I  **  said  D'Artagnan  ; 
**  always  the  same.  I  was  going  to  begin  with  him,  seeing 
be  ought  not  to  have  need  of  money,  who  has  inherited 
eight  hundred  thousand  livres  of  M.  Coquenard.  Ah !  it 
is  the  best  who  fails  me.  Athos  will  have  become  an 
idiot  from  drink.  As  for  Aramis,  he  ought  to  be  deep  in 
bis  acts  of  devotion." 

D'Artagnan  once  more  threw  his  eyes  upon  Porthos's 
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letter.     Thexe  was  a  pofltsoript   which  eofntained   this 
phiase :  — 

"  I  am  writing,  by  the  same  courier,  to  oar  worthy  Mend 
Aiamis  at  his  conTent.** 

^*  At  his  convent !  yea,  but  what  convent  %  There  are 
two  hundred  in  Paris  and  three  thousand  in  France.  And 
then  perhaps  on  entering  a  convent  he  has  changed  his 
name  the  third  time.  Ah  !  if  I  was  learned  in  theology, 
and  only  could  remember  the  subject  of  his  theses  which 
he  discussed  so  well  at  Cr^veeoeur  with  the  curate  of  Mont- 
didier  and  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  I  should  see  what 
doctrine  he  preferred,  and  I  should  deduce  from  that  to 
what  saint  he  would  devote  himself. 

**  What  if  I  go  to  the  cardinal  and  ask  of  him  a  safe- 
eonduct  to  enter  into  all  the  existing  convents,  even  into 
those  of  the  nuns  I  That  would  be  a  good  idea,  and  per* 
baps  I  should  find  him  there  as  Achilles.  Tes,  but  that 
is  to  confess  my  weakness  at  the  very  commencement,  and 
at  the  first  step  I  am  lost  in  the  opinion  of  the  cardinaL 
The  great  are  grateful  only  when  one  does  the  impossible. 
'  If  it  had  been  possible,  they  tell  us,  I  should  haTe  done 
it  myseli'  And  the  great  are  right.  But  let  us  wait  a 
Utile  and  see.  I  received  a  letter  also  from  him,  the  dear 
friend,  in  which  he  asked  of  me  also  a  small  service  that 
I  rendered  him.  Ah^  yes;  but  where  have  I  put  this 
letter  now  % " 

D'Artagnan  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  went  to  the 
clothes-pegs  where  his  old  clothes  were  hung;  he  there 
looked  for  his  doublet  of  the  year  1648,  and  as  he  was  an 
orderly  fellow,  he  found  it  hanging  on  its  naiL  He  felt 
in  the  pocket,  and  drew  thence  a  paper ;  it  was  truly  the 
letter  of  Aramis.    It  said  :  — 

M.  d'Abtaonan,  —  You  must  know  that  I  have  had  a  quarrel 
with  a  certain  gentleman,  who  has  named  a  meeting  for  this 
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evening,  Place  Boyale ;  as  I  am  a  choichman,  and  as  the  aflair 
might  do  me  injury  if  any  other  than  a  trusty  friend  like  your- 
self took  part  in  it,  I  write  to  ask  that  you  will  act  as  my 
second. 

Tou  will  enter  by  the  Rue  Neuve  St  Catherine;  under  the 
second  lamp  on  the  right  you  will  find  your  adversaiy.  I  shall 
be  with  mine  under  the  third. 

Ever  youiSy 

AnAlfTR- 

ThiB  time  there  were  not  even  adieux.  D'Aitagnan 
tried  to  recall  his  recollections ;  he  had  gone  to  the  len- 
dezvousy  there  met  the  adversary  indicated,  whose  same 
he  had  never  known,  and  had  given  him  a  good  sword- 
cut  in  the  arm ;  then  he  drew  near  to  Aramis,  who  had 
already  finished  his  affair. 

"  It  is  finished,"  Aramis  had  said.  "  I  think  I  have 
killed  the  impudent  fellow.  But,  my  dear  friend,  if  yoa 
should  need  me,  you  know  that  I  am  entirely  yours.  ** 

Upon  which  Aramis  had  given  him  his  hand,  and  had 
disappeared  under  the  piazza. 

He  did  not,  therefore,  know  any  more  where  Aramis 
was  than  where  Athos  and  Porthos  were ;  and  the  matter 
began  to  be  somewhat  embarrassing,  when  he  fancied  he 
heard  a  pane  of  glass  being  smashed  in  his  room.  He  at 
once  thought  of  his  bag  in  the  desk.  He  was  not  mis- 
taken ;  as  he  entered  by  the  door,  a  man  entered  by  the 
window. 

"  Ah,  wretch ! "  cried  D'Artagnan,  taking  the  man  to  be 
a  thief,  and  unsheathing  his  sword. 

"Monsieur,"  cried  the  man,  "in  Heaven's  name  put 
back  your  sword  into  the  sheath,  and  do  not  kill  me  before 
hearing  me  I  I  am  not  a  thiel^  far  from  it  I  I  am  au 
honest  citizen,  having  a  house  of  my  own.  My  name  is  — 
Eh  I  but  I  am  not  deceived,  you  are  M.  d'Artagnan  1 " 

"  And  you  Planchet  I  "  cried  the  lieutenant 
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"At  your  service,  Monsieur,"  said  Planchet,  "in  the 
height  of  delight,  if  I  were  still  capahle  of  it." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  D'Aitagnan  ;  "  hut  what  the  devil  are 
yon  doing,  running  on  the  roofs  at  seven  in  the  morning 
in  the  month  of  January  1 " 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Pknchet,  "  you  must  know.  But  in 
fact,  you  perhaps  ought  not  to  know." 

"  Come  now,  what ) "  said  D'Artagnan.  "  But  first  put 
a  towel  hefore  the  window-pane  and  draw  the  blinds." 

Planchet  obeyed ;  then,  when  he  had  finished,  "  Weill " 
said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Monsieur  before  everything,"  said  the  prudent  Plan- 
chet, "  how  are  you  with  M.  de  Rochefort  9 " 

"  Oh,  wonderfully  welL  What  then  %  Rochefort  —  but 
you  know  well  enough  that  now  he  is  one  of  my  best 
friends." 

"  Ah,  so  much  the  better." 

**  But  what  has  this  way  of  entering  my  room  to  do  with 
Eochefort  1 " 

"  Ah,  that  is  it,  Monsieur.  It  is  necessary  to  tell  you 
first  of  all  that  M.  de  Rochefort  is  —  " 

Planchet  hesitated. 

"  Don't  I  know  very  well  1 "  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  he  is 
in  the  BastUle." 

"  That  is  to  say  that  he  was  there ! "  replied  Planchet. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  he  was  there  )  "  cried  D'Artagnan. 
"  Has  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  1 " 

"  Ah,  Monsieur,"  said  Planchet,  in  his  turn,  "  if  you 
call  that  good  fortune,  all  is  well.  I  must  tell  you  then 
that  it  seems  they  sent  M.  de  Rochefort  yesterday  back  to 
the  Bastille." 

"  £h  I  I  know  that  well  enough,  since  it  was  I  who 
went  to  fetch  him." 

But  it  was  not  you  who  re-conducted  him  thither^ 
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fortuDately  for  him ;  for  if  I  bad  Teoognized  you  in  tbe 
escort,  believe  me,  Monsiear,  I  have  too  mncb  respect 
for  you  —  • 

''  Finisb  tben,  animal  1    Let  ns  bear  bow  it  happened." 

"  Well,  thus  :  in  tbe  middle  of  Rue  de  la  Ferronnerie^ 
as  M.  de  Rocbefort's  coach  was  passing  a  group  of  people, 
and  tbe  escort  were  roughly  treating  them,  some  murmurs 
arose.  Tbe  prisoner  thought  it  a  good  opportunity;  he 
called  out  bis  name,  and  cried  for  help.  I  was  there,  and 
recognized  tbe  name  as  that  of  him  who  made  me  sergeant 
in  the  regiment  of  Piedmont.  I  said  aloud  it  was  a  pris- 
oner, — a  friend  of  the  Due  de  Beaufort.  A  row  arose ;  the 
horses  were  stopped,  and  tbe  escort  overthrown.  During 
this  I  opened  the  coach-door ;  M.  de  Kochefort  sprang  out, 
and  was  lost  in  tbe  crowd.  Unfortunately  a  patrol  passed, 
took  tbe  part  of  tbe  escort,  and  charged  at  us.  I  brat  a  re- 
treat in  tbe  direction  of  tbe  Rue  Tiquetonne,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  next  bouse  to  this ;  they  searched  it,  but  in  vain. 
I  found  on  the  fifth  floor  a  compassionate  person  who  hid 
me  under  two  mattresses.  I  remained  in  my  hiding-place 
or  about,  until  daylight,  and  as  in  tbe  evening  they  might 
perhaps  make  a  fresh  search,  I  ventured  on  the  roof,  seek- 
ing an  entrance  first  of  all,  then  a  way  out  by  some  house 
or  other  which  might  not  be  guarded.  That  is  my  stoiy  ; 
and  upon  my  honor,  Monsieur,  I  should  be  in  despair  if  it 
should  be  disagreeable  to  you." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  D'Artagnan.  "  On  the  contrary,  I 
am,  upon  my  word,  very  glad  that  Rocbefort  is  at  liberty. 
But  know  this  for  certain,  that  if  you  fall  into  tbe  hands  of 
the  king's  officers,  you  will  be  banged  without  mercy.** 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  know  it,"  said  Plancbet.  "  It  is  that,  in- 
deed, which  distresses  me,  and  that  is  why  I  am  so  glad  to 
have  fallen  in  with  yon,  —  for  if  you  have  a  mind  to  hide 
me,  no  one  can  do  it  more  effectually." 
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**  Yes/'  said  D'Aitagnaiiy  '^  I  don't  ask  anything  better, 
although  I  risk  neither  more  nor  less  than  my  rank  should 
it  be  known  that  I  have  sheltered  a  rebel" 

**  Ah,  Monsieur,  you  know  well  enough  that  I  would 
risk  my  life  for  you.'* 

'*  You  might  even  add  that  you  have  risked  it,  Plan- 
chet  I  forget  those  things  only  that  I  ought  to  forget ; 
and  as  to  this,  I  wish  to  keep  it  in  mind.  Sit  down, 
then,  and  eat  in  peace,  for  I  see  you  look  at  the  remains 
of  my  supper  with  a  most  expressive  glance." 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,  for  my  neighbor's  cupboard  was  very 
poorly  supplied ;  and  I  have  eaten  since  mid-day  yester- 
day only  some  bread  and  jam.  Although  I  do  not  despise 
Bweet  things  in  their  proper  time  and  place,  I  found  my 
supper  a  little  too  Ught/' 

"  Poor  fellow  1 "  said  D'Artagnan.  "  Well,  we  shall  see. 
Befresh  yourself." 

"  Ah,  Monsieur,  you  have  twice  saved  my  life  ! "  said 
Planchet ;  and  he  sat  down,  and  commenced  eating  as  in 
the  fine  days  of  the  Rue  des  Fossoyeura 

D'Artagnan  kept  walking  up  and  down.  He  was  think- 
ing of  all  the  profit  he  might  secure  from  Planchet  in 
his  present  circumstances.  During  this  time  Planchet  was 
doing  his  best  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  At  last  he  heaved 
the  sigh  of  satisfaction  of  one  famished,  which  indicates 
that  after  having  received  a  first  and  substantial  instal- 
ment he  is  going  to  make  a  short  halt. 

*'  Come,"  said  D'Artagnan,  who  thought  the  time  had 
arrived  to  commence  his  questioning,  "  let  us  go  on  in  an 
orderly  manner.    Do  you  know  where  Athos  is  9 " 

''  No,  Monsieur,"  answered  Planchet 

"  The  deuce  !    Do  you  know  where  Porthoe  is  1" 

"  Not  at  aU." 

'*  Botheration  I    AndAramis)" 

VOL.  I.  — 6 
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*'  No  more." 

"  Confound  it ! " 

<*But/'  said  Planohet^  with  a  sly  look,  **  I  know  where 
Bann  is*'' 

**  What  1    Yon  know  where  Bazin  is  1 " 

**  YeBi  Monsieur." 

"  And  where  is  he  1 " 

"  At  Notre-Dame." 

**  And  what  is  he  doing  at  Notre-Dame  t '' 

«  He  is  beadle." 

'^  Bazin  beadle  at  Notre-Dame  !    Are  you  quite  sure  t " 

**  Perfectly  sure.  I  have  seen  him ;  I  have  spoken  to 
him." 

**  He  ought  to  know  where  his  masker  ia." 

"  Doubtless." 

D'Artognan  reflected ;  then  he  took  his  cloak  and  sword, 
and  prepared  to  go  out. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Planchet,  with  a  pitiful  air,  "  are  you 
abandoning  me  in  this  way  t  Think  that  I  haye  no  hope 
but  in  you." 

**  But  they  will  not  come  and  look  for  you  here,"  said 
D'Artagnan. 

*'  After  all,  if  any  come  hero,"  said  the  cautious  Plan- 
ohet,  **  remember  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the 
house,  who  did  not  see  me  come  in,  I  am  a  thief" 

*'  That  is  true,"  said  D'Artagnan.  "  Let  us  see,  do  you 
know  any  patois  t " 

''  Something  better  than  that.  Monsieur,**  said  Planchet. 
**  I  speak  Flemish." 

**  Where  the  devil  did  you  leam  that!" 

**  In  Artois,  where  I  was  in  the  wan  for  two  yeazs. 
listen :  Goeden  morgen,  mynheer !  ith  ben  begeeray  te 
weeten  the  go  sond  hects  omstand." 

''  What  does  that  mean  t  ** 


k. 
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Good  morning,  sir  I  I  am  anxious  to  learn  the  state 
of  your  health." 

"  He  caUs  that  a  language !  However,  no  matter,"  said 
D'Artagnan,  ''  that  happens  wonderfully  well." 

D'Artagnan  went  to  the  door,  called  a  servant,  and 
ordered  him  to  tell  the  fair  Madeleine  to  come  up. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Monsieur)"  said  Planchet; 
**  you  are  going  to  confide  our  secret  to  a  woman !  " 

**  Be  quiet ;  this  one  will  not  whisper  a  word." 

At  that  moment  the  hostess  came  in.  She  had  has- 
tened up  with  smiling  look,  expecting  to  find  D'Artagnan 
alone ;  but  on  seeing  Planchet,  she  stepped  back  much 
astonished. 

"My  dear  hostess,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "allow  me  to 
introduce  your  brother,  who  has  come  &om  Flanders,  and 
whom  I  am  taking  into  my  service  for  a  few  days." 

"My  brother  I"  said  the  hostess,  more  and  mote 
astonished. 

"  Say  how  do  you  do  to  your  sister,  M.  Peter." 

"  Wilkom,  zuster ! "  said  Planchet 

"  Goeden  day,  broer  1 "  replied  the  astonished  hostesa 

"That  is  it,"  said  D'Artagnan.  "Monsieur  is  your 
brother,  whom  you  do  not  know,  perhaps,  but  whom  I 
know;  he  has  come  from  Amsterdam.  You  dress  him 
up  while  I  am  away ;  on  my  return,  in  an  hou/s  time, 
you  present  him  to  me,  and  on  your  recommendation,  al- 
though he  does  not  speak  a  word  of  French,  as  I  can 
zefuse  you  nothing,  I  will  take  him  into  my  service.  You 
understand  t " 

"  I  can  guess  what  you  want,  and  that  is  all  I  require," 
said  Madeleine. 

"You  are  a  precious  woman,  my  dear  hostess,  and  I 
leave  it  to  you."  Upon  which,  making  a  sign  of  under* 
standing  to  Planchet,  he  went  out  to  go  to  Notre-Dame. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

OF    THE    DIFFERENT    INFLUKNOKH  WHICH    HALF    ▲    PIBTOIiB 
CAN   HAVE  ON   A   BEADLE  AND  A  OHOIB  BOT. 

D'Artagnan  crossed  the  Pont  Neof  while  congiatnktiiig 
himself  on  having  come  across  Planchet ;  for  though  seem- 
ing to  render  him  a  service,  it  was  D'Artagnan  in  reality  who 
was  receiving  one  from  Planchet.  Nothing  could  at  that 
moment  he  more  agreeahle  to  him  than  to  possess  a  hrave, 
intelligent  servant.  It  is  tme  that  Planchet  could  not,  in 
all  prohahility,  continue  long  in  his  service;  hut  when 
resuming  his  social  position  in  the  Hue  des  Lomhaida^ 
Planchet  would  continue  indebted  to  D'Artagnan,  who 
had  in  concealing  him  saved  his  life  or  nearly  so ;  and  the 
latter  was  not  sorry  to  have  some  connections  among  the 
citizens  just  at  the  time  when  they  were  preparing  war 
against  the  court  It  was  a  correspondent  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  for  a  man  as  shrewd  as  D'Artagnan  the  smallest 
things  could  lead  to  great  ones. 

It  was  then  in  this  frame  of  mind,  tolerably  satisfied 
with  fortune  and  himself,  that  D'Artagnan  reached  Notre- 
Dame.  He  mounted  the  steps,  entered  the  church,  and 
addressing  a  sacristan  who  was  sweeping  a  chapel,  asked 
him  if  he  knew  M.  Barin. 

**  M.  Barin  the  beadle  1 "  said  the  sacristan. 

"  The  very  same.** 

*'  That  is  he  who  is  assisting  at  Maas,  over  there  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Virgin." 

D'Artagnan  trembled  with  joy;  it  seemed  to  him  thai 
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whatever  Planchet  had  told  him,  he  should  never  find 
Bazuiy  bat  now  that  he  had  the  clew,  he  felt  sure  of  reach- 
ing the  other  end  of  the  thread. 

He  went  and  knelt  in  front  of  the  chapel  so  as  not  to 
lose  sight  of  his  man.  It  was  fortunately  Low  Mass, 
which  woidd  soon  be  finished.  D'Artagnan,  who  had 
forgotten  his  prayers,  and  had  neglected  to  take  a  prayer- 
book,  used  the  leisure  in  examining  Bazin. 

Bazin  wore  his  official  dress  with  as  much  dignity  as 
happiness.  It  could  be  seen  that  he  had  reached,  or  lacked 
little  of  reaching;  the  apogee  of  his  ambition,  and  that 
the  bcUeifie,  ornamented  with  silver,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  appeared  to  him  as  honorable  as  the  commandei^s 
baton  which  Cond^  threw,  or  did  not  throw,  into  the 
enemy's  lines  at  the  battle  of  Fribourg.  His  physique 
had  undeigone  a  change,  so  to  speak,  perfectly  analogous 
to  his  dress.  His  whole  body  was  grown  round,  and  as 
if  canonized.  As  to  his  &ce,  the  salient  parts  seemed  to 
have  become  wiped  out.  He  had  the  same  nose,  but  the 
dieeks,  while  growing  larger,  had  diawn  a  part  of  it  to 
each  of  them;  the  chin  disappeared  under  the  throat; 
something  which  was  not  fat  but  a  swelling  had  shut  in 
his  eyes ;  as  to  the  forehead,  the  hair,  cut  squarely  and 
saintly,  covered  it  to  the  three  wrinkles  over  the  eyebrows. 
Let  us  hasten  to  say  that  Bazin's  forehead  had  never  had, 
even  when  most  uncovered,  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half 
of  height. 

The  priest  finished  Mass  at  the  same  time  as  D'Artagnan 
his  examination;  he  pronounced  the  sacramental  words 
and  withdrew  after  giving,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
D'Artagnan,  his  benediction,  which  every  one  received  on 
his  knees.  But  D'Artagnan's  astonishment  ceased  when 
in  the  celebrant  he  recognized  the  Coadjutor  himself;  that 
is  to  say,  the  fiunous  Jean  Francois  de  Gondy,  who  at  this 
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time,  foreseeing  the  part  he  was  going  to  play»  b^gan  hy 
his  ahnsgiTings  to  make  himself  very  popular. 

D'Artagnan  went  down  on  his  knees  like  the  lest^  re- 
ceived his  share  of  the  benediction^  and  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross;  bat  jnst  when  Bazin  was  passing  in  his  torn, 
hii  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  and  walking  hambly  last,  D'Ar- 
tagnan  held  him  by  the  bottom  of  his  robe.  Bazin  cast 
down  his  eyes»  and  made  a  backward  movement  as  if  he 
had  seen  a  serpent. 

*'  M.  d'Artagnan  ! "  he  cried.    <'  Vade  retro,  Saiamu  /" 

**  I  say,  my  dear  Bazin,"  said  the  officer,  laoghing,  **  is 
this  how  you  receive  an  old  friend  1 " 

**  Monsieur,"  replied  Bazin, "  the  Christian's  true  friends 
are  those  who  help  on  his  salvation,  not  those  who  turn 
him  aside  from  it" 

**  I  do  not  underatand  you,  Bazin,"  said  D'Artagnan ; 
**  and  I  do  not  see  in  what  I  can  be  a  stumbling-block  to 
your  salvation." 

"  You  foiget,  Monsieur,"  replied  Barin,  **  that  you  were 
near  destroying  forever  that  of  my  poor  master,  and  that 
if  he  had  held  to  you,  he  would  have  been  damned  while 
remaining  a  musketeer,  when  his  vocation  drew  him  so 
earnestly  towards  the  Church." 

"  My  dear  Baiin,"  replied  IVArtagnan,  **  you  ought  to 
see,  by  the  place  where  you  are  meeting  me^  that  I  am 
much  changed  in  all  things.  Age  brings  reason ;  and  as 
I  do  not  doubt  that  your  master  is  in  the  way  of  working 
out  his  salvation,  I  am  come  to  learn  of  you  where  he  is^ 
that  he  may  help  me  by  his  counsels  to  work  out  mine." 

*'  Say,  rather,  to  take  him  back  with  you  into  the  world. 
HappUy,"  added  Bazin,  ^  I  do  not  know  where  he  is,  for 
as  we  are  in  a  sacred  place,  I  should  not  dare  to  teU  a  lie." 

"  What  I "  cried  D'Artagnan,  at  the  height  of  disappoint- 
ment    "  Yon  do  not  know  where  Arunis  is  t " 
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First  of  all/'  aald  Basiiiy  ^  Arainis  was  hia  name  of 
perdition.  In  Aramis  one  finds  Simara,  which  ia  the 
name  of  a  demon ;  and  happily  for  him,  he  has  given  np 
this  name  fbrever." 

**  Then/'  said  D'Artagnan,  determined  to  be  patient  to 
the  end,  "  it  ia  not  Aramis  at  all  for  whom  I  am  looking^ 
but  the  Abb^  d'Herblaj.  Come,  my  dear  Bazin,  tell  me 
where  he  is." 

"  Did  you  not  hear  my  answer,  M.  d'Artagnan,  that  I 
do  not  know  1 " 

''Yes,  no  doubt ;  but  to  that  I  reply  that  it  is  impos- 
aibla'' 

''  It  is  the  truth,  for  all  that,  Monsieur,  —  the  simple 
tmth,  the  truth  of  the  good  God." 

D'Artagnan  saw  clearly  that  he  could  draw  nothing 
from  Bazin.  It  was  clear  that  Bazdn  was  lying ;  but  he 
did  so  with  such  ardor  and  firmness  that  one  could  easily 
gaess  that  he  would  not  retract. 

"Very  well,  Bazin,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "since  you  do 
not  know  where  your  master  resides,  let  us  say  no  more 
about  it.  Let  us  part  good  friends,  and  take  this  half- 
pistole  to  drink  my  health." 

"  I  do  not  drink.  Monsieur,"  said  Bazin,  while  majes- 
tically pushing  away  the  officer's  hand ;  ''  it  will  do  for 
the  laity." 

<*  Incorruptible ! "  muttered  D'Artagnan.  ''  I  am  play- 
ing for  misfortune." 

And  while  D'Artagnan,  distracted  by  his  reflections, 
had  let  go  Bazin's  robe,  the  latter  took  the  occasion  to 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  towarda  the  sacristy,  in  which  he  did 
not  deem  himself  safe  until  he  had  fiE»tened  the  door  be- 
hind him. 

D'Artagnan  stood  motionless,  thoughtful,  with  eyes 
fixed  on  the  door  which  had  put  a  barrier  between  him 
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and  Baan,  when  be  felt  himfielf  lightly  touched  on  the 
ehonlder. 

He  turned  round,  and  was  going  to  make  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprisey  when  he  who  had  touched  him  put  his 
finger  to  his  lips  as  a  sign  of  silence. 

**  Tou  here,  my  dear  Eochefort !  "  said  he,  in  a  subdued 
Toice. 

''Chut I"  said  Bochefort  ''Did  you  know  I  was 
fieel" 

''  I  learned  it  first  hand.'' 

"  And  by  whom  1 " 

«  By  Planchet." 

"What,  by  Planchet?'' 

"  Certainly  !     It  is  be  who  saved  you.'' 

**  Planchet !  Really,  I  thought  I  recognized  him.  Thia 
shows,  my  dear  friend,  that  a  good  deed  is  never  lost" 

**  And  what  are  you  come  to  do  here  1 " 

"  I  come  to  thank  God  for  my  happy  deliverance,*  said 
Rocbefort* 

"  And  then  what  next  1  for  I  presume  that  is  not  alL" 

**  And  then  to  take  orders  of  the  Coa4Jutor,  to  see  if  we 
shall  not  be  able  in  some  degree  to  enrage  Maaiin." 

"  Silly  fellow !  you  are  going  to  get  yourself  thrust  into 
the  Bastille  again !  ** 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  I  shall  be  on  my  guard,  I  answer  you ! 
The  open  air  is  so  good !  So,"  continued  Rochefort,  while 
taking  in  a  full  breath,  "  I  am  going  to  take  a  turn  in  the 
country,  to  make  a  tour  in  the  provinces." 

"  Bless  me,"  said  D'Artagnan,  ''  and  so  am  I." 

"  And  without  indiscretion  on  my  part,  may  I  ask  you 
where  you  are  going  1  "* 

''To  search  for  my  friends." 

"  What  friends  ]  "' 

"Those  of  whom  you  asked  some  news  yesterday." 
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^'AthoSy  Poiihoay  and  Aramisl    You  aie  looking  for 
feheml" 

"  Yee." 

**  Upon  honor  I " 

''  What  is  there  so  astonishing  in  that  f  " 

**  Nothing.  It  is  fanny  1  And  for  whom  are  you  look- 
ing for  them  t " 

"  You  do  not  suspect  even  f  ** 

«  Yes,  indeed  I  do." 

"  Unfortunately,  I  do  not  know  where  they  are.** 

''  And  you  have  no  means  of  learning  news  of  them  f 
Wait  a  week,  and  I  will  give  you  some  tidings  of  them." 

''A  week, — too  long;  I  must  hefore  three  days  have 
found  them."* 

''  Three  days  1  That 's  short,"  said  Bochefort ;  "  and 
France  is  large." 

"Never  mind,  you  know  the  word  must;  with  that 
word  one  does  many  things." 

''And  when  do  you  begin  the  search)" 

"  I  am  on  it." 

"  Good  success  1 " 

"  And  you,  prosperous  journey !" 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  meet  on  the  road." 

"  It  is  not  probable." 

"  Wlio  knows  1    Chance  is  capricious." 

"Adieu." 

"  Au  rewnr.  By  the  bye,  if  Maasarin  speaks  to  you  about 
me,  tell  him  that  I  have  enjoined  you  to  let  him  know 
that  he  will  see  before  long  if  I  am,  as  he  says,  too  old  for 
action." 

And  Bochefort  went  off  with  one  of  those  diabolical 
smiles  which  had  formerly  made  D'Artagnan  shudder 
so  often ;  but  D*Artagnan  looked  at  him  tbia  time  with- 
out pain,  and  smiled  in  his  turn  with  an  expression  of 
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melaneholy  that  this  recoUectioii  alone^  perhaps,  could 
give  to  his  countenance. 

"  Go,  demon,''  said  he,  ^  and  do  what  yon  pleafle,  it  is 
nothing  to  me;  there  is  no  second  Constance  in  the 
world  I " 

On  turning  loand,  D*Artagnan  saw  Bazin,  who,  after 
having  taken  off  his  ecclesiastical  dress,  was  talking  with 
the  sacristan  to  whom  D'Artagnan  had  talked  on  entering 
the  church.  Bazin  seemed  very  animated,  and  made  with 
bis  fat  little  arms  a  number  of  movements.  D'Artagnan 
guessed  that  in  all  probability  he  was  enjoining  him  to 
use  the  greatest  caution  in  respect  to  himsel£ 

D'Artagnan  took  advantage  of  their  being  preoccupied 
to  slip  out  of  the  cathedral,  and  go  and  hide  at  the  comer 
of  the  Kue  des  Canettes.  Basin  was  unable  to  leave  with- 
out being  seen  from  the  spot  where  D'Artagnan  was 
hiding. 

Five  minutes  after,  D'Artagnan  being  at  his  post,  Baan 
appeared  on  the  steps ;  he  looked  all  around  to  be  assured 
that  he  was  not  observed.  But  he  was  unable  to  perceive 
our  officer,  whose  head  alone  passed  the  corner  of  a  house 
fifty  paces  distant  Satisfied  by  his  survey,  he  ventured 
into  the  Rue  Notre-Dame.  D'Artagnan  darted  from  his 
hiding-place,  and  was  in  time  to  see  him  turn  around  by 
the  Rue  la  Juiverie,  and  enter  a  house  of  decent  appear- 
ance in  the  Rue  de  la  Calandre ;  so  our  officer  did  not  at 
all  doubt  that  the  worthy  beadle  lodged  in  that  house. 

D'Artagnan  was  disinclined  to  go  and  make  inquiries  at 
it  The  concierge,  if  there  was  one,  would  have  already 
been  apprised ;  and  if  there  was  not  one,  to  whom  should 
he  address  himself  Y 

He  entered  a  small  public-house  which  formed  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Rue  St  £loi  and  the  Rue  de  U  Calandre,  and 
asked  for  some  hippocras.    This  drink  required  a  good 
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half-hoar  to  be  prepared ;  he  bad  the  whole  time  for  watch- 
ing Bazin  without  awakening  suspicion. 

He  caught  sight  in  the  eetablishment  of  a  small  sharp  fel- 
low from  twelve  to  fifteen  yeaia  of  age,  whom  he  thought 
he  remembered  having  seen  twenty  minutes  before  in  a 
choristei^s  dress.  He  questioned  him,  and  as  the  appren- 
ticed sub-deacon  had  no  interest  in  dissimulating,  D'Ar- 
tagnan  learned  that  he  exercised  from  six  to  nine  in  the 
morning  the  profession  of  chorister,  and  from  nine  till 
midnight  that  of  waiter  in  the  public 

While  talking  to  the  boy,  a  horse  was  brought  to  the 
door  of  Bazin's  house.  The  horse  was  ready  saddled  and 
bridled.     A  moment  after,  Bazin  came  down. 

''  Bless  me,"  said  the  boy,  **  there  is  our  beadle,  who  is 
about  starting." 

"And  where  is  he  going  in  that  style  1"  asked 
D'Artaguan. 

"  I  am  bothered  if  I  know." 

"  Half  a  pistole,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  if  you  can  find 
out." 

"For  me,"  said  the  boy,  whose  eyes  lighted  up  with 
joy,  "  if  I  can  tell  where  Bazin  goes  1  It  is  not  difficult. 
Are  you  laughing  at  me  f " 

"  No,  on  the  word  of  an  officer !     There  is  the  half- 
pistole,"  and  he  showed  him  the  corrupting  coin,  but 
without  yet  giving  it  to  him. 
I  am  going  to  ask  him." 

That  is  exactly  the  way  of  knowing  nothing,"  said 
D'Artagnan ;  "  wait  till  he  is  gone,  and  then,  after 
that,  ask  questions  and  find  out  That  is  your  lookout ; 
the  half-pistole  is  there,"  and  he  put  it  back  into  his 
pocket. 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  boy,  with  that  sly  grin  which 
belongs  only  to  the  gamin  of  Paris ;  "  well,  we  '11  wait." 
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They  had  not  long  to  wait  Fiye  minutes  after,  Bazin 
set  oat  at  a  gentle  tiot,  quickening  his  hone's  pace  by 
blows  of  an  umbreUa.  Bazin  had  always  had  the  habit  of 
carrying  an  umbiella  by  way  of  whip. 

Scarcely  had  he  turned  the  comer  of  the  Rue  de  la  Jui- 
verie  before  the  boy  darted  forth  like  a  bloodhound  on  the 
track. 

D'Artagnan  took  his  place  again  at  the  table  where  he 
sat  down  on  entering,  perfectly  sure  that  before  ten  min- 
utes he  should  know  what  he  wished  to  know.  In  fiict, 
before  that  time  had  elapsed  the  boy  returned. 

"  Well  1 "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  WeU,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  know  it  alL" 

''  And  where  has  he  gone  t  ** 

*'  The  half-pistole  is  still  for  me  1  " 

"  Certainly  I  answer." 

''  I  ask  to  see  it.  Lend  it  to  me,  that  I  may  see  it  is 
not  counterfeit." 

"  There  it  is." 

"  Master,"  then  said  the  boy,  **  Monsieur  wants  some 
change." 

The  master  was  at  the  counter;  he  gave  the  change, 
and  took  the  half-pistole.  The  boy  put  the  change  into 
his  pocket. 

<'  And  now,  where  is  he  gone  f "  said  D'Artagnan,  who 
had  seen  him  practising  this  little  dodge,  while  laughing. 

'*  He  has  gone  to  Noisy." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  1 " 

**  Ah,  he  does  n't  lack  slyness.  I  recognized  the  horse 
as  the  butcher's,  who  lets  it  now  and  then  to  M.  Bazin. 
Now,  I  thought  the  butcher  would  not  let  his  horse  with- 
out knowing  where  he  is  going,  though  I  do  not  believe 
M.  Bazin  capable  of  over-riding  a  horse." 

'<  And  he  has  told  you  that  M.  Bazin —  " 
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^Was  going  to  Noisy.  BesideSi  it  Geems  that  is  bis 
custom.     He  goes  there  two  or  three  times  a  week." 

"  And  do  you  know  Noisy  I " 

**  I  believe  so.    My  nurse  liyes  there.** 

**  Is  there  a  oonyent  at  Noisy  1  ** 

**  Tes,  and  a  fine  one !  a  oonyent  of  Jesaits.** 

'^ Goody"  said  D'Aitagnan,  "there  is  no  longer  a  doubt!" 

^  Then  are  you  satisfied  %  " 

''  Tea.    What  is  your  name  t " 

**  Friquet.  Say  then.  Monsieur  officer,"  said  the  boy, 
''  are  there  more  half-pistoles  to  eaml" 

"Perhaps,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

D*Artagnan  took  his  tablets,  and  wrote  down  the  boy's 
name  and  the  address  of  the  public-house*  He  then  paid 
for  the  hippocras,  which  he  had  not  touched,  and  took  the 
load  back  to  the  Bue  Tiquetonne, 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Oti  entoisg,  D'Artagnan  saw  »  man  seated  by  the  Ste ; 
it  was  Plancbet,  but  so  metamoiphaaed,  thanks  to  the  old 
clothes  which  Madeleine's  hoabaod  hod  left  behind,  thnt 
even  D'Artagnan  ooald  scaroely  racognize  him,  Madeleine 
introducad  him  in  sight  of  all  the  waiten.  Planchet 
addressed  the  officer  in  a  fine  Flemish  phrase,  to  vhich  tit* 
olGcer  replied  in  some  words  which  were  of  do  language 
and  the  bargain  was  mada  Madeleioe's  brother  entered 
D'Art^inan's  service. 

D'Artaguan's  scheme  was  perfectly  arranged ;  he  did 
not  wish  to  reach  Noisy  in  the  daytime,  for  fear  of  be- 
ing recognized.  He  bad  therefore  some  time  before  him, 
Noisy  being  only  three  or  four  leagues  from  Paris,  on  the 
load  to  Moaux. 

He  began  with  a  substantial  breakfast,  which  forms  a 
bad  opening  for  brain  work,  but  an  excellent  provision 
when  bodily  work  is  required  ;  then  he  changed  his  dresa, 
fearing  that  hia  musketeer's  cloak  might  lead  to  suspicion  ; 
then  be  took  the  strongest  of  his  three  swords,  which  he 
only  wore  on  grand  occasions ;  then,  about  two  o'clock,  he 
had  two  horsea  saddled,  and  followed  by  Planchet,  left  by 
the  Barri^  de  la  ViUette.  A  moet  active  search  con- 
tinued to  be  made  in  the  next  honse  to  find  Planchet 

When  a  league  and  a  half  &om  Paris,  D'Artagnan,  eee- 
'  it  in  his  impotienoe  he  had  still  left  too  soon,  pulled 
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up  to  give  his  horses  a  breathing  time.  The  inn  was  fall 
of  ill-looking  men,  who  looked  as  if  on  the  point  of  mak- 
ing some  noctnrnal  expedition.  A  man  enveloped  in  a 
doak  appeared  at  the  door,  but  seeing  a  stranger,  he  made 
a  sign  with  his  hand,  and  two  drinkeis  went  out  to  con* 
▼erse  with  him. 

As  for  D'Artagnan,  he  carelessly  appioaohed  the  land- 
lady, praised  the  wine,  which  was  horrible  stuff  from 
Montreuil,  put  some  questions  to  her  about  Noisy,  and 
learned  that  there  were  in  that  Tillage  only  two  houses  of 
good  size,  —  one  belonging  to  the  Ardibishop  of  Pans,  and 
in  which  at  this  time  his  niece,  the  Duchesse  de  Longue- 
Tille,  was  staying;  the  other  was  a  Jesuit  convent,  and 
which,  according  to  custom,  was  the  property  of  these 
worthy  fathers.    One  could  not  make  a  mistake. 

At  four  D'Artagnan  started  off  at  a  foot-pace,  for  he 
wished  to  roach  there  dose  upon  night.  Now,  when  one 
goes  riding  at  a  walk  on  a  wintei^s  day  in  raw  weather, 
through  country  without  anything  eventful,  one  has  at 
least  nothing  better  to  do  than,  according  to  La  Fontaine, 
what  the  hare  does  in  its  form, — to  muse.  D'Artagnan« 
then,  was  musing,  and  so  was  Planchet.  Only,  as  we  shaU 
see,  their  musings  were  different 

One  of  the  hostess's  words  had  given  a  particular  direc- 
tion to  D'Artagnan's  thoughts,  and  that  was  the  name  of 
Madame  de  LongueviUe. 

The  fact  is,  she  possessed  all  that  led  one  to  think.  She 
was  one  of  the  greatest  ladies  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  the  court  Married 
to  the  old  Due  de  LongueviUe,  whom  she  did  not  love, 
she  had  first  passed  for  being  the  mistress  of  Coligny,  who 
had  been  killed  in  a  duel  on  the  Place  Royale  by  the  Duo 
de  Guise  on  her  account ;  then  they  had  talked  of  a  friend- 
ship a  little  too  tender  that  she  had  for  Prince  de  Gond^ 
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her  brotheTy  and  which  had  scandalized  the  timorooB  souls 
of  the  court ;  then,  finally,  they  said  again,  a  real  and  deep 
hatred  had  followed  this  friendship,  and  the  dachess  at 
this  time  had  a  political  liaison  with  Prince  de  Marcillac,  ~- 
eldest  son  of  the  old  Dae  de  la  Eochefoncauld,  whom 
she  was  in  the  way  of  making  an  enemy  to  the  Due  de 
Cond^,  her  brother. 

D'Artagnan  thought  of  all  these  things.  He  thought 
how  when  he  was  at  the  Louvre  he  had  often  seen  pass 
before  him,  radiant  and  dazzling,  the  beautiful  Madame 
de  Longueville ;  he  thought  of  Aiamis,  too,  who  without 
being  higher  placed  than  himself  had  fonuerly  been  Ma- 
dame de  Cheyreuse's  lover,  who  was  at  the  other  court  what 
Madame  de  Longueville  was  at  this.  And  he  asked  why 
there  were  people  in  the  world  who  obtained  all  they 
wished  for, — some  in  the  way  of  ambition,  others  in  that 
of  love,  —  while  there  were  others  who  from  chance,  bad 
fortune,  or  natural  hindrances  implanted  in  them,  stopped, 
halfway  to  all  their  hopes. 

He  was  forced  to  confess  that  in  spite  of  his  intelligence 
and  cleverness  he  belonged,  and  would  probably  belong,  to 
this  latter  class,  when  Planchet  drew  near  him  and  said  : 

"I  bet.  Monsieur,  that  you  are  thinking  of  the  same 
thing  as  L" 

''I  doubt  it,  Planchet,"  said  D'Artagnan,  smiling; 
**but  of  what  were  you  thinking  1" 

**  Of  those  ill-looking  fellows,  Monsieur,  who  were  drink- 
ing at  the  inn  where  we  halted." 

"  Always  cautious,  Planchet." 

"  Monsieur,  it  is  by  instinct" 

*'  Well,  let  us  see ;  what  does  your  instinct  say  in  such 
circumstances  1 " 

'*  Monsieur,  my  instinct  tells  me  that  those  feUows  were 
met  in  that  inn  for  a  bad  purpose ;  and  I  was  thinking  over 
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vfaat  my  iostiiict  told  me  in  the  darkest  comer  of  the 
stable,  when  a  man  enveloped  in  a  cloak  entered,  followed 
by  two  others." 

"  Ah !  "  ejaculated  IVArtagnan.  Planchet's  story  cor- 
responded with  his  preceding  observations.     "  Well  1 " 

"  One  of  the  men  said, '  He  mnst  certainly  be  at  Noisy, 
or  reach  there  this  evening,  for  I  recognized  his  servant' 
^Youaresure)'  said  the  man  in  the  cloak.    'Tes,  Prince.'" 

"  Prince !  **  intermpted  D'Artagnan. 

''  Yes ;  Prince.  But  listen  farther.  '  If  he  is  there,  let  us 
see  decidedly  what  must  be  done ! '  said  the  other  drinker. 

*  What  ought  to  be  done  1 '  said  the  prince.  *  Yes,  he  is 
not  a  man  to  let  himself  be  taken  like  that ;  he  will  use 
his  sword.'  'Ah,  well,  we  must  do  as  he  does,  and  yet 
try  to  take  him  alive.  Have  you  any  cords  to  fasten  him, 
and  a  gag  ? '  '  We  have  all  that.'  ^  Observe  that  he  will 
in  all  probability  be  disguised  as  a  cavalier.'  *  Oh,  yes, 
yes,  Monseigneur ;  it 's  all  right.'  '  Besides,  I  shall  be 
there,  and  I  will  direct  you.'    '  You  engage  that  justice—' 

*  I  will  answer  for  everything,'  said  the  prince.  '  That  is 
good.  We  shall  do  our  best'  And  upon  that  they  left 
the  stable." 

"  WeU,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  how  does  that  concern  us  1 
It  is  one  of  those  enterprises  made  daily." 

"Are  you  sure  that  it  is  not  directed  against  ourselves  1" 

"Against  ourselves  1  and  why  1 " 

"  Hang  it !  recall  their  words !  '  I  recognized  his  ser- 
vant,' said  one  of  them ;  and  this  might  well  concern  me." 

"  What  next  1 " 

"  <  He  ought  to  be  at  Noisy,  or  reach  there  this  evening,' 
said  the  other ;  and  that  might  have  reference  to  you." 

"  Afterwards  1 " 

"  Afterwards  the  prince  said, '  Observe  that  he  will  in 
all  probability  be  disguised  as  a  cavalier ; '  which  seems  to 
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me  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  nuitter,  sinoe  you  aie  diened 
ae  a  cavalier,  and  not  as  an  officer  of  MnaketeeiB.  Well, 
what  do  you  say  to  that  t" 

"  Alaa,  my  dear  Planchet ! "  said  D'Artagnan,  heaving 
a  sigh.  "  I  maintain  that  I  am,  unfortunately,  no  longer 
living  at  the  time  when  princes  wished  to  have  me  assas- 
sinated. Ah,  that  was  a  fine  time  f  Do  not  bother  your- 
self   These  people  do  not  want  anything  with  ua.'' 

^Monsieur  is  soief 

^I  answer  for  it." 

^  It  is  well,  then.  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it"  And 
Flanchet  followed  D'Artagnan  with  the  sublime  confidence 
he  had  had  always  in  his  master,  and  which  fifteen  yean 
of  separation  had  not  at  all  changed. 

At  the  end  of  a  league  Planchet  rode  up  to  D'Artagnan. 
^  Monsieur,"  said  he. 

<"  Well,"  said  the  latter. 

^  Stop,  Monsieur ;  look  this  way,"  said  Planchet  ^  Does 
it  not  seem  to  you  that  you  can  see  some  shadows  passing 
in  the  dark  1    Listen  !  I  think  I  hear  horses'  steps." 

^  Impossible,"  said  D*Artagnan«  *'  The  ground  is  soft- 
ened by  the  rains.  However,  as  you  say,  I  fancy  I  see 
something."  And  he  stopped  to  look  and  listen.  *^  If  we 
do  not  hear  the  horses'  steps,  at  least  we  hear  their  whin- 
nying. Stop ! "  And  in  fact  the  neighing  of  a  horse  caught 
lyArtagnan's  ear.  ''They  are  our  men  who  are  in  the 
field,"  said  he ;  **  but  that  is  nothing  to  us.  Let  us  go 
on."    And  they  resumed  their  way. 

Half-an-hour  after,  they  reached  the  first  houses  in 
Noisy.  It  might  have  been  half-past  eight  or  nine  o'clock. 
According  to  village  habits,  everybody  had  gone  to  bed, 
and  not  a  light  was  seen  in  the  village. 

D'Artagnan  and  Planchet  continued  theb  course.  To 
the  right  and  left  of  their  road  was  cut  out  in  the  som- 
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bie  gray  of  the  sky  the  still  darker  oatlines  of  the  honse- 
IOO&.  From  time  to  time,  a  dog,  awaking,  harked  behind 
some  door,  or  a  frightened  cat  precipitately  left  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road  to  take  refuge  in  a  pile  of  fagots,  where 
its  eyes  sparkled  like  carbandes.  These  were  the  only 
living  beings  which  seemed  to  dwell  in  the  village. 

Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  commanding  the 
principal  sqnare,  arose  a  dark  mass,  isolated  by  two  lanes, 
and  on  the  front  of  which  two  enormous  lime-trees  ex- 
tended their  bare  branches.  D'Artagnan  examined  the 
building  with  attention. 

"  That,**  said  he  to  Planchet,  ^  must  be  the  archbishop's 
chiteau,  the  abode  of  Madame  de  Longueville.  But  where 
is  the  convent  ?  ** 

"  The  convent,"  said  Planchet, "  is  at  the  end  of  the 
village.     I  know  it." 

''  Well,"  said  D'Artagnan,  **  gallop  there,  while  I  tighten 
the  girth  of  my  horse,  and  return  and  tell  me  if  there  is 
any  lighted  window  at  the  Jesuita'  house." 

Planchet  obeyed,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  darkness, 
while  D'Artagnan  got  down  and  re-adjusted  his  horse's  girth. 

At  the  end  of  five  minutes  Planchet  returned.  ^  Mon- 
sieur," said  he,  ^  there  is  one  window  only  with  a  light  on 
the  side  which  looks  t^owards  the  fields." 

•*  Ehn,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  if  I  were  a  Frondeur,  I  could 
knock  here,  and  be  sure  of  having  a  good  lodging ;  if  I 
were  a  monk,  I  could  knock  down  there,  and  be  sure  of 
a  good  supper ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  possible  that 
between  ch&teau  and  convent,  we  may  lie  on  the  bare 
ground,  dying  of  hunger  and  thirst." 

**  Yes,"  added  Planchet,  "  like  the  famous  ass  of  Buri- 
dan.    In  the  mean  while,  would  you  wish  me  to  knock  t" 

"Chta  I "  said  D'Artagnan.  "  The  only  window  lighted 
np  has  just  become  dark." 
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"  Do  you  hear,  Monsieur  1 "  said  Planchet. 

^  I  do  indeed.    What  noise  is  it  f " 

It  was  like  the  sound  of  an  approaching  storm.  At  the 
same  moment  two  troops  of  cavalierB,  each  of  ten  men, 
passed  forth  from  each  of  the  two  lanes  which  ran  along  hy 
the  house,  and  stopping  all  exit,  surrounded  IVArtagnan 
and  Planchet. 

^  Bless  me  I "  said  D'Artagnan,  drawing  his  sword  and 
sheltering  himself  behind  his  horse,  while  Planchet  ex- 
ecuted the  same  manoeuvre,  "  have  you  thought  rightly  t 
And  can  it  be  us  that  they  really  want  ? " 

''  That  is  he  I  we  have  him  !  **  said  the  horsemen,  dash- 
ing at  D'Artagnan  with  drawn  swords. 

"  Do  not  miss  him,"  said  a  high  voice. 

^  No,  Monseigneur ;  rest  assured." 

D'Artagnan  thought  the  moment  was  come  for  him  to 
join  in  the  conversation.  "  Holloa,  gentlemen  ! "  said  he, 
with  his  Grascon  accent.  "  What  do  you  want  ?  What  do 
you  ask  1  ** 

**  Tou  will  soon  know,"  growled  the  horsemen  in  chorus. 

"  Stop,  stop  ! "  cried  he  whom  they  called  Monseigneur. 
"  Stop,  as  you  value  your  heads  !    That  is  not  his  voice  1 " 

*'  Come,  gentlemen,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  do  people  be- 
come mad  by  accident  at  Noisy  1  Only  take  care,  for  I 
forewarn  you  that  the  first  who  comes  within  the  length 
of  my  sword  —  and  my  sword  is  long  —  I  will  rip  open." 

The  chief  approached. 

**  What  are  you  doing,  then  ] "  said  a  haughty  voice,  as 
if  accustomed  to  command. 

**  And  you  yourself? "  said  D'Artagnan. 

*'  Be  polite,  or  your  hide  will  be  tanned  in  fine  fashion,  — 
for  though  we  may  wish  to  remain  nameless,  yet  we  want 
the  respect  due  to  our  rank." 

"  You  do  not  wish  your  name  known  because  you  are 
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directing  an  ambush ;  but  I,  a  peaceful  traveller  with  my 
servant,  have  not  the  same  reason  for  concealing  my 
name." 

''  That 's  enough  !     What  is  your  name  1  ** 

"  I  tell  you  my  name  that  you  may  know  where  to  find 
me,  Monsieur,  Monseigneur,  or  my  prince,  as  it  may  please 
you  to  be  styled,"  said  our  (rascon,  who  did  not  wish  to 
have  the  appearance  of  yielding  to  a  threat.  "Do  you 
know  M.  d'Artagnanl" 

"  Lieutenant  in  the  king's  Musketeers  T'  said  the  voice. 

"  The  same." 

**  Oh,  yes ;  certainly."  • 

"Well,"  continued  the  Gascon,  "you  ought  to  have 
heard  that  he  has  a  tough  wrist  and  a  keen  blade." 

"  You  are  M.  d' Artagnan  1 " 

"  I  am." 

"  Then  you  come  here  to  defend  himV* 

*'Himf    Andwhoiflhel" 

"  He  for  whom  we  are  searching." 

"  It  seems,"  continued  D'Artagnan,  "that  while  thinking 
I  am  at  Noisy,  I  have  landed  in  the  kingdom  of  enigmas." 

"  Come,  answer/'  said  the  same  haughty  voice.  "  Are 
you  waiting  for  him  under  these  windows  1  Did  you  come 
to  Noisy  to  defend  him  9 " 

"  I  am  expecting  no  one,"  said  D'Artagnan,  who  began 
to  grow  impatient ;  "  I  don't  intend  to  defend  any  one 
but  myself^  but  this  I  will  do  vigorously,  I  forewarn  you." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  voice,  "  go  from  here,  and  leave 
the  place." 

"  Gro  from  here  1 "  said  D'Artagnan,  whose  projects  were 
upset  by  this  order ;  "  it  is  not  easy,  seeing  that  I  am  fall- 
ing from  Migue,  and  my  horse  also,  —  unless  you  feel  dis- 
posed to  offer  me  supper  and  a  bed  in  the  neighborhood." 

"  Knave ! " 
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'^  Eh,  Monneor !  **  said  D'Aztagnan ;  ''mind  your  woidB, 
I  beg  yoa,  for  if  jou  say  that  a  second  tune,  might  you  be 
marquis,  duke,  prinoe,  or  king,  I  will  ran  you  through. 
Do  you  heart" 

^  Come,'*  said  the  ehief^  "  we  cannot  be  mistaken  here ; 
it  is  clearly  a  Grascon  who  speaks,  and  consequently  not 
he  whom  we  want.  Our  throw  has  failed  for  this  night. 
Retire !  We  shall  meet  again,  M.  d'Artagnan,"  added  the 
chie(  raising  his  voice. 

**  Tes»  but  never  with  the  same  advantages,"  said  the 
Gascon,  in  railleiy ;  ''  for  when  you  meet  me  again,  per- 
haps you  will  be  alone  and  it  will  be  in  the  daytime." 

**Very  good,  very  good,"  said  the  voice.  "Proceed, 
Messieurs."  And  the  troop,  grumbling  and  growling,  dis- 
appeared in  the  darkness,  and  took  the  road  to  Paris. 

lyArtagnan  and  Planchet  remained  a  little  longer  on 
the  defensive;  but  the  sounds  continuing  to  grow  les^ 
they  sheathed  their  swords. 

"  You  see  plainly,  you  fool,"  said  D'Artagnan,  quietly, 
to  Planchety  **  that  it  was  not  I  whom  they  wanted." 

**  But  who,  then  t "  asked  Planchet 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  little  it  concerns  me. 
What  concerns  me  is  how  to  get  into  the  Jesuits'  convent. 
So,  to  horse,  and  let  us  go  and  knock  there.  At  all  events 
they  will  not  eat  us ; "  and  D'Artagnan  got  into  the  saddle. 

Planchet  was  going  to  do  the  same,  when  an  unexpected 
weight  fell  on  the  hindquarters  of  his  horse,  causing  him 
to  flinch. 

"  Hi,  Monsieur  I "  cried  Planchet  "  I  have  a  man  on 
the  crupper." 

D'Artagnan  turned  round,  and  actually  saw  two  human 
forms  on  Planchet's  horse. 

**  It  is  then  the  Devil  who  is  pursuing  us ! "  cried  he, 
drawing  his  sword  and  preparing  to  charge  the  new-comer. 
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^'  No,  my  dear  D'Artagnan,"  said  the  latter;  ** it  is  not 
the  DeviL  It  ia  I ;  it  is  AramiB.  At  the  gallop,  Planchet, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  village  turn  to  the  left." 

And  Planchet,  carrying  Aiamis  hehind  him,  went  off  at 
a  gallop,  followed  by  D'Artagnan,  who  began  to  think  he 
was  dreaming  some  fismtastic  and  incoherent  dream. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  ABB^  d'hERBLAT. 

At  the  end  of  the  village  Planchet  turned  to  the  left,  and 
stopped  ander  the  lighted  window.  Aremis  jumped  down, 
and  clapped  his  hands  three  times.  The  window  was  at 
once  opened,  and  a  rope  ladder  came  down. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Aramis,  '*  if  you  will  go  up,  I 
shall  he  delighted  to  receive  you." 

"Oh!  ah  !"  said  D'Artagnan.  "Is  that  the  way  to 
enter  with  youl" 

"After  nine  at  night,  it  is.  Fardieu/"  said  Aiamis; 
"the  rule  of  the  convent  is  most  severe." 

"  Fi&rdon,  my  dear  friend,"  said  D'Artagnan.  "  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  said  '  PardteuJ  " 

"  Tou  think  so,"  said  Aramis,  laughing ;  "  it  is  possi- 
hie.  You  can't  imagine,  my  dear  fellow,  how  in  these 
cuised  convents  one  learns  had  hahits,  and  what  wicked 
ways  have  all  these  people  of  the  Church  with  whom  I  am 
forced  to  live.    JBut  you  do  not  go  up  1 " 

"  Pass  before  me  I     I  follow  you." 

"As  the  deceased  cardinal  said  to  the  late  king,  'To 
show  you  the  way,  Sire ; ' "  and  Aramis  briskly  went  up 
the  ladder,  and  in  a  moment  he  had  reached  the  window. 

D'Artagnan  followed,  but  more  carefully.  This  sort 
of  way  was  evidently  less  fiimiliar  to  him  than  to  his 
friend. 

"Pardon,**  said  Aramis,  remarking  his  awkwardness. 
"  If  I  had  known  previously  of  your  visit,  I  would  have 
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had  the  gardener^s  ladder  hrought;  bat  for  myself  this 
does  very  welL" 

**  Monsieur/'  said  Plancbet,  when  he  saw  D'Artagnan 
nearly  at  the  top;  'Hhat  suits  M.  Aramis  and  yourself 
also.  It  would,  at  a  stretch,  do  for  me;  but  the  two 
horses  cannot  mount  the  ladder." 

''  Lead  them  into  that  shed,  my  friend,"  said  Aramis, 
pointing  out  to  Planchet  a  sort  of  erection  on  the  open 
ground.     ''  You  will  there  find  straw  and  oats  for  them." 

''But  for  myself) "  said  Planchet 

**  Return  under  this  window ;  clap  your  hands  thrice, 
and  we  will  pass  you  down  some  food.  Don't  be  alarmed, 
mcrbUuf  we  don't  die  of  hunger  here.  Be  off;"  and 
Aramis,  pulling  up  the  rope  ladder,  closed  the  window. 

D'Artagnan  examined  the  room.  He  had  never  seen 
a  room  at  the  same  time  more  warlike  and  more  elegant 
At  each  comer  were  trophies  of  arms,  presenting  to  eye 
and  to  hand  swords  of  all  kinds,  and  four  large  paint- 
ings represented,  in  military  costume.  Cardinal  Lorraine, 
Giffdinal  Richelieu,  Cardinal  Lavalette,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux.  It  is  true  that  in  addition  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  the  abode  of  an  abb^ ;  the  hang- 
ings were  damask,  the  carpets  came  from  Alengon,  and 
the  bed  especially  seemed  more  fit  for  an  elegant  lady, 
with  its  lace  hangings  and  its  counterpane,  than  for  a  man 
who  had  taken  a  vow  to  gain  heaven  by  abstinence  and 
hardship. 

'^  You  are  looking  at  my  den,"  said  Aramis.  *'  Ah,  my 
dear  friend,  excuse  me.  What  would  you )  I  am  lodged 
like  a  Chartreux.  But  whom  are  you  looking  for  so 
sharplyl" 

''For  him  who  dropped  the  ladder.  I  don't  see  any 
one,  and  yet  the  ladder  could  not  drop  of  itself" 

"No;  itisBazin." 
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'' Ab,  ab  ! "  said  D'Artagnan. 

"Bat,"  continaed  Aramis,  "Bazin  is  a  well-trained 
fellow,  who,  seeing  I  did  not  return  alone,  has  discreetly 
retired.  Sit  down,  and  let  ns  talk ; "  and  AiamiB  poshed 
an  armchair  towards  D'Axtagnan,  in  which  the  latter 
reclined  at  his  ease. 

'*  First  of  all,  joa  will  have  some  supper  with  me,  won't 
you  1 "  asked  Aramis. 

"  Yes,  if  you  really  mean  it^**  said  D'Artagnan  ;  '^  and 
with  real  pleasure,  I  assure  you.  The  journey  has  giren 
me  a  devilishly  good  appetite." 

"Ah,  my  poor  friend,"  said  Aramis,  "you  will  get 
meagre  fare;  you  were  not  expected." 

"  Am  I  threatened  with  the  omelet  of  Cr^yecoBur  and 
the  UUobrotMi  in  question?  Was  it  not  thus  that  you 
formerly  called  spinach)" 

"1  hope  that  with  Grod's  help  and  Baadn's  we  shall 
find  something  better  in  the  pantiy  of  the  worthy  Jesuit 
fathers.     Baidn,  my  friend,  come  here." 

The  door  opened  and  Bazin  appeared;  but  on  seeing 
D'Artagnan  he  uttered  an  exclamation  like  a  cry  of  despair. 

"  My  dear  Bazin,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  with  what  admirable  coolness  you  tell  lies,  even  in  a 
church." 

"Monsieur,"  said  Bazin,  "I  have  learned  from  the 
worthy  Jesuit  £Eithers  that  one  may  lie  if  it  be  with  a  good 
purpose." 

"  Very  good.  Bazin,  D'Artagnan  is  dying  of  hunger, 
and  so  am  I ;  serve  up  your  best  aupper,  and  especially 
bring  some  good  wine." 

Bazin  bowed  to  signify  obedience,  sighed  deeply,  and 
went  out 

"  Now  we  are  alone,  my  dear  Aramis,"  said  D'Aiisgnan, 
while  casting  his  eyes  from  the  room  to  its  owner,  and 
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finishing  his  examination,  begun  at  the  fbrnituTe,  at  the 
dress  of  the  latter,  **  tell  me,  where  the  devil  did  you  come 
^m  when  yon  dropped  behind  Planchet  9 " 

''  Oh,  eorbleu  I**  said  Aiamis,  "  from  heaven,  of  course." 

''From  heaven!"  replied  D'Artagnan,  shaking  his 
head.  "  You  have  no  more  the  appearance  of  returning 
thence  than  of  going  there." 

''  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Aramis,  with  an  air  of  affecta- 
tion which  D'Artagnan  had  never  seen  in  him  at  the  time 
when  he  was  a  musketeer, ''  if  1  did  not  come  from  heaven, 
I  at  least  came  from  Paradise,  and  they  are  not  much  unlike." 

"  Then  the  learned  have  settled  it,"  replied  D'Artagnan. 
**  Up  to  the  present  nothing  positive  was  known  of  its 
position.  Some  placed  it  on  Mount  Ararat;  others  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  It  seems  that  they 
sought  for  it  afar  off  while  it  was  close  by.  Paradise  is 
at  Noisy-le-Sec,  on  the  site  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris's 
chiteau.  One  leaves  it,  not  by  the  door,  but  by  the  win- 
dow; one  comes  down,  not  by  the  marble  steps  of  a 
peristyle,  but  by  the  branches  of  a  lime-tree,  and  the  angel 
with  the  flaming  sword  who  guards  it  has  to  me  the  air 
of  having  changed  his  celestial  name  of  Gabriel  to  the 
more  terrestrial  one  of  the  Prince  de  Marcillac." 

Aramis  burst  into  laughter. 

"  You  were  always  a  jolly  companion,  my  dear  fellow," 
said  he,  "  and  your  lively  Gascon  humor  has  not  left  you. 
Yes,  there  is  something  in  what  you  tell  me;  only  at 
least  don't  believe  that  I  am  in  love  with  Madame  de 
Longueville." 

"  Hang  it  I  I  shall  take  care  of  that  1 "  said  D'Artagnan. 
"After  having  been  so  long  the  lover  of  Madame  de 
Ghevreuse,  you  could  not  have  transferred  your  heart  to 
her  mortal  enemy." 

"Yes,  that  is  true,"  said  Aramis,  with  an  indifferent 
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air.  '' Yee,  that  poor  dncbess !  I  did  love  her  formeilT, 
and  to  do  her  joBtlce,  she  has  been  very  uaefdl  to  as ; 
but  what  could  I  do  f  She  had  to  leave  France.  A  rough 
antagonist  was  that  cardinaly**  continued  Aramis,  throwing 
a  glance  at  the  old  minister's  portrait.  ''  He  had  ordered 
her  confinement  in  the  Chateau  de  Loches.  He  would 
have  sliced  off  her  head,  npon  my  £euth,  as  he  did  that 
of  Chalais,  of  Montmorency  and  of  Cinq-Mars ;  but  she 
escaped,  disguised  as  a  man,  with  her  maid,  that  poor 
Kitty.  There  even  happened  to  her,  as  I  have  beard  it 
said,  a  strange  adventure  in  I  know  not  what  village,  with 
I  know  not  what  curate  of  whom  she  asked  hospitality,  and 
who  having  only  one  chamber,  and  taking  her  for  a  cavalier 
offered  to  share  it  with  her.  She  wore  a  man's  dress  in  a 
wonderful  fashion,  that  dear  Marie.  I  know  only  one 
woman  who  wears  it  as  welL  They  have  composed  this 
couplet  upon  her:  — 

'  Laboiasiire,  dis-moi,  — ' 
You  know  it  1 " 

"  No  j  sing  it,  my  dear  fellow." 

And  Aramis,  assuming  the  most  cavaliei^like  manner : 

" '  Laboiflsi^re,  dis-moi, 
Suis-je  pas  bien  en  homme  I ' 
'  Vous  cbevaachez,  ma  foi, 
Mieux  que  taDt  que  nous  sommes.' 
EUe  est 
Parmi  les  hallebardes 
An  regiment  des  gardes 
Comme  un  cadet.*'  ^ 

1  " '  Tell  me,  Laboissi^re, 

Do  I  not  look  well  in  a  man*s  drea  t* 

'  Upon  my  word,  yon  ait  astrida 
Bett4«r  tban  we  do  onraeWes.* 
She  ia  among  the  halberdiers 
In  the  regiment  of  gnardB 

Like  a  mUitary  cadet." 
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^'Biavor'  said  D'Artagnan.  ^'Yoa  always  sang  mar- 
Tellouslj  welly  and  I  see  that  the  Mass  has  not  spoiled  year 
voice." 

"  My  dear  fellow/'  said  AiamiSy  "  you  understand  that 
when  a  mosketeery  I  mounted  guard  as  rarely  as  possible ; 
now  I  am  an  abb^  I  say  as  few  Masses  as  I  can«  But  let 
us  return  to  the  poor  duchess." 

"  Which  1  The  Duchesse  de  CheTreuse  or  the  Duchesse 
de  Longueville ) " 

''My  dear  fellow,  I  have  told  you  there  is  nothing  be- 
tween me  and  the  Duchesse  de  Longueville,  —  a  few  co- 
quetries, perhaps,  and  that 's  alL  I  was  speaking  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Cheyreuse.  Have  you  seen  her  since  her 
return  from  Brussels,  after  the  death  of  the  kingi" 

''  Yes,  certainly ;  and  she  was  still  very  beautiful." 

**  Yes,"  said  Aramis ;  "  I  have  seen  her,  too,  and  gave 
her  good  advice,  by  which  she  did  not  profit  I  took  great 
pains  to  tell  her  that  Mazarin  was  the  queen's  lover.  She 
would  not  believe  it^  saying  she  knew  Anne  of  Austria, 
and  that  she  was  too  proud  to  love  such  a  fop.  Then 
the  duchess  entered  the  Due  de  Beaufort's  cabal,  and  the 
fop  has  arrested  Monsieur  the  Duke,  and  exiled  Madame 
de  Chevreuse." 

"  You  know  she  has  got  permission  to  come  back  1 " 

''Yes;  and  also  that  she  is  back.  She  is  sure  to  be 
doing  some  piece  of  folly." 

"Oh,  but  this  time  perhaps  she  wiU  follow  your 
advice." 

"  Oh,  this  time,"  said  Aramis,  "  I  have  not  seen  her. 
She  is  much  changed" 

"  That  is  not  your  case,  my  dear  Aramis,  for  you  are 
always  the  sama  You  have  still  your  beautiful  black 
hair,  elegant  figure,  and  lady's  hands,  which  are  admirable 
ones  for  a  churchman." 
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''Yes,''  said  Aramis;  "it  is  troe  I  take  much  caie  of 
myself  Do  you  know  that  I  am  getting  oldt  I  shall 
soon  be  thirty-seven." 

''Listen,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  D'Artagnan,  smiling; 
"since  we  have  met  again,  let  us  agree  on  one  thing,-— 
the  age  which  we  shall  be  for  the  future.** 

"What  for?**  said  Aramis. 

"Yes,"  replied  D'Artagnan;  "formerly  I  was  your 
junior  by  two  or  three  years,  and  if  I  don't  make  a  mis- 
take I  am  a  good  forty  years." 

"  ReaUy  1 "  said  Aramis.  "  Then  it  is  I  who  am  in 
error,  for  you  have  always  been,  my  dear  fellow,  a  capital 
mathematician.  I  should  be  then  forty-three,  according 
to  your  account.  Diable,  diable^  my  dear  fellow  I  Don't 
go  and  tell  it  at  the  H6tel  de  la  Kambouillet !  That  would 
injure  me." 

"Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  D'Artagnan.  "I  don't  go 
there." 

"  But,"  cried  Aiamis,  "  what  is  that  animal  of  a  Bazin 
about,  I  wonder  t  Bazin  I  Make  haste,  will  you !  We 
are  going  mad  with  hunger  and  thirst  I " 

Bazin,  who  entered  at  that  moment,  raised  to  heaven 
his  hands,  each  holding  a  bottle. 

"  At  last,"  said  Aramis,  "  are  we  ready  %    Gome  ! " 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,  this  very  moment,"  said  Bazin ;  "  but 
I  have  not  had  time  to  bring  up  all  the — " 

"  Because  you  think  you  always  have  your  beadle's  cos- 
tume on  your  shoulders,"  interrupted  Aramis,  "  and  pass  all 
your  time  in  reading  your  breviary.  But  I  forewarn  you 
that  if  by  dint  of  polishing  the  things  in  the  chapels  you 
forget  how  to  clean  my  sword,  I  will  make  a  great  fire  of 
all  your  holy  images  and  roast  you  in  it" 

Bazin,  scandalized,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  a 
bottle  which  he  was  holding.    As  for  D'Artagnan,  more 
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fliarpriaed  than  ever  at  the  tone  and  manners  of  the  Abb^ 
d'Herblay,  which  contrasted  so  strongly  with  those  of  the 
musketeer  Aramis,  he  stood  with  open  eyes  before  his 
friend. 

Bazin  briskly  covered  the  table  with  a  damask  doth, 
and  on  it  laid  so  many  things,  gilt,  perfumed,  and  dainty, 
that  D'Artagnan  stood  amazed  at  it  all. 

''  But  were  you  expecting  some  one ) ''  asked  the  officer. 

^'Oh,"  said  Aramis,  "I  have  always  one  at  all  events; 
then,  I  knew  that  you  were  looking  for  me." 

"  From  whom  1 " 

"  Why,  from  M.  Bazin,  who  has  taken  you  for  the  Devil, 
and  who  hurried  off  here  to  forewarn  me  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  my  soul  if  I  met  again  such  bad  com- 
pany as  an  officer  of  Musketeers." 

''Oh,  Monsieur,"  said  Bazin,  with  his  hands  joined, 
and  in  a  supplicating  manner. 

''  Gome,  none  of  your  hypocrisies !  you  know  I  do  not 
like  them.  You  would  do  much  better  to  open  the  win- 
dow, and  let  down  a  loaf,  a  fowl,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  to 
your  friend  Planchet,  who  for  the  last  hour  has  been  kill- 
ing himself  by  clapping  his  hands." 

In  fact,  Planchet,  after  having  given  the  straw  and  oats 
to  his  horses,  had  returned  beneath  the  window,  and  had 
several  times  repeated  the  pre-arranged  signal. 

Bazin  obeyed,  attached  to  the  end  of  a  cord  the  three 
objects  mentioned,  and  let  them  down  to  Planchet,  who, 
asking  nothing  more,  retired  immediately  under  the  shed. 

"  Now  let  us  have  supper,"  said  Aramis. 

The  two  friends  sat  down  to  table,  and  Aramis  began 
to  cut  up  fowls,  partridges,  and  ham  with  complete  gas- 
tronomic skilL 

"  I  say,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  how  you  feed  yourself ! " 

''Tee,  pretty  well.    I  have  for  fast-days  a  dispensation 
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from  Rome  which  Monsienr  the  Coadjutor  procured  on  ac- 
count of  my  health ;  then  I  have  taken  for  cook  the  ex-cook 
of  LafoUonCy  you  know,  the  old  friend  of  the  cardinal,  — 
that  famous  gormand  who  said  for  his  only  prayer  after 
his  dinner,  *  Lord,  grant  me  the  power  to  well  digest  what 
I  have  so  well  eaten.' '' 

''  Which  did  not  prevent  his  dying  of  indigestion/'  said 
D'Artagnan,  laughing. 

"  What  do  you  wish  f "  returned  Aramis,  with  a  resigned 
air.    "  One  cannot  escape  his  destiny." 

"  But  I  heg  pardon,  my  dear  fellow ;  I  have  a  question 
that  I  want  to  put  to  you,"  resumed  D'Artagnan. 

**  Well,  then,  put  it ;  you  know  weU  enough  that  be- 
tween ourselves  there  cannot  be  any  want  of  discretion." 

"  You  are  then  become  rich  I " 

**  Oh,  no  !  I  make  twelve  thousand  francs  per  annum, 
without  reckoning  a  small  benefice  of  a  thousand  crowns 
which  Monsieur  the  Prince  made  me  accept." 

"  And  with  what  do  you  make  these  twelve  thousand 
francs  1 "  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  with  your  poems  1 " 

*'  No ;  I  have  given  up  poetry,  except  to  compose  now 
and  then  a  drinking-song,  some  fine  sonnet^  or  innocent 
epigram.     I  write  sermons^  my  friend." 

"WTiat!  sermons?" 

"  Oh,  but  wonderful  sermons,  do  you  see  I  8o  it  seems^ 
at  least." 

"  Which  you  preach  1" 

"  No,  which  I  seU." 

"  To  whom  1 " 

*'To  those  of  my  brethren  who  aim  at  being  grand 
orators." 

''  Ah,  really !  And  yon  have  not  yourself  been  attracted 
by  this  desire  for  fame  ? " 

''Tes,  yes,  my  dear  fellow;  but  nature  has  taken  it 
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awaj.  When  I  am  in  the  pulpit,  and  by  chance  a  pretty 
woman  looks  at  me,  1  look  at  her ;  if  she  smiles,  1  smile 
too.  Then  I  beat  about  the  bush ;  in  place  of  speaking 
of  the  torments  of  hell,  I  speak  about  the  joys  of  paradise. 
This  once  happened  to  me  in  the  church  of  St.  Louis  au 
Marais.  A  gentleman  laughed  in  my  iace  ;  I  stopped  to 
tell  him  he  was  a  fooL  The  people  went  out  to  gather 
stones ;  but  during  that  time  I  had  so  well  changed  the 
minds  of  the  audience  that  it  was  he  whom  they  stoned. 
The  next  day  he  came  to  my  house,  thinking  he  had  an 
afhir  of  honor  with  an  abb4  like  abb&  in  general." 

"And  what  was  the  result  of  the  visit)"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  holding  his  sides  with  laughter. 

"  Why,  we  named  a  meeting  for  the  following  evening 
on  the  Place  Boyale,  and  by  the  bye,  you  know  something 
of  that" 

'<  Was  it  then  that  rude  fellow  against  whom  I  acted  as 
your  second  f  "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  Precisely  so.    You  saw  how  I  arranged  the  matter." 

"  Did  he  die  1 " 

''I  know  nothing  of  that.  But  at  all  events  I  gave 
him  absolution  in  articulo  mortis.  It  is  enough  to  kill 
the  body  without  killing  the  souL" 

Bazin  made  a  sign  of  desperation,  which  meant  that 
while  he  might  approve  this  moral,  yet  he  strongly  disap- 
proved of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  taught. 

« Bazin,  my  friend,  you  do  not  observe  that  I  can  see 
you  in  this  glass,  and  that  once  for  all  I  interdict  you 
from  any  sign  of  approbation  or  disapprobation.  You  are 
going  to  do  me  the  pleasure  to  serve  us  some  Spanish 
wine,  and  retire.  Besides,  my  friend  D'Artagnan  has 
some  secrets  to  tell  me.     Is  it  not  so,  D'Artagnan  1 " 

D'Artagnan  gave  a  nod  of  assent,  and  Bazin  retired, 
after  having  placed  some  Spanish  wine  on  the  table. 

VOL.  I.  —  8 
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The  two  finendB,  now  alone,  lemained  silent  a  moment, 
looking  at  each  other.  Aramia  seemed  awaiting  diges- 
tion to  conmience;  D'Artagnan  was  preparing  his  exor- 
dinm.  Each  of  them,  when  the  other  was  not  looking, 
risked  a  sly  look. 

Aramis  broke  the  silence. 


ki. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THB    TWO    OASPABDS. 

''What  are  you  musmg  on,  D'Artagnan/'  said  he,  ''and 
what  thought  makes  you  smile  1 " 

"  I  am  thinking,  my  dear  fellow,  that  when  you  were  a 
musketeer  you  were  forever  hecoming  the  ahb^,  and  now 
you  are  an  ahh^  you  appear  to  me  to  have  a  strong  lean- 
ing to  the  musketeers." 

"That  is  true/'  said  Aramis,  laughing.  "Man  is  a 
strange  creature^  made  up  of  contrasts.  Since  I  have 
heen  an  abb^  I  dream  only  of  battles.*' 

"That  is  seen  in  your  fumlBhing;  you  have  there 
rapiers  of  all  forms,  and  for  the  most  difficult  taste&  Do 
you  still  fence  well  1 " 

"  I !  I  fence  as  you  used  to  formerly,  even  better  per- 
haps.    I  do  nothing  else  all  day." 

"  And  with  whom  1 " 

"  With  an  excellent  instructor  in  fence  whom  we  have 
hera'' 

"  What,  here  1 " 

"Tes,  here  in  this  convent  There  is  something  of 
everything  in  a  convent  of  Jesuits." 

"  Then  you  would  have  killed  M.  de  Marcillao  if  he 
had  oome  to  attack  you  alone,  instead  of  leading  twenty 
men  t '' 

"  Decidedly,"  said  Aramis ;  "  and  even  at  the  head  of 
hiB  twenty,  if  I  had  been  able  to  draw  without  being 
recognized." 
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**  Heaven  pardon  me  I "  said  D'Artagnan  to  himself^  ^  I 
think  be  has  become  more  of  a  Gascon  than  I  am ; "  then 
aloudy  "Well,  my  dear  Aramis,  you  ask  me  why  I  was 
seeking  for  you." 

''Noy  I  did  not  ask  you,"  said  Aramis,  with  bis 
nsoal  shrewdness;  "but  I  was  waiting  for  you  to  tell 
me." 

"  WeUy  then,  it  was  to  offer  yon  simply  a  means  of  kill- 
ing M.  de  MarciUac,  if  that  will  give  you  any  pleasure, 
prince  as  he  is." 

"  Bless  me,"  said  Aramis,  "  that  is  a  good  idea." 

"Which  I  invite  you  to  profit  from,  my  dear  friend. 
Let  us  see  I  with  your  abbey  of  a  thousand  crowns,  and 
the  twelve  thousand  francs  you  make  by  selling  sermons, 
are  you  well  off]    Answer  freely." 

"  I !  I  am  as  poor  as  Job,  and  I  believe  you  would 
not  find  in  my  pockets  and  coffers  a  hundred  pistoles." 

''A  hundred  pistoles! "  said  D'Artagnan,  in  a  low  voice; 
**  he  calls  that  being  poor  as  Job  !  If  I  had  them  always 
before  me  I  should  regard  myself  as  rich  as  Croesus." 
Then  quite  aloud,  "  Are  you  ambitious  1 "  he  added. 

"  As  Enceladus." 

"  Well,  my  friend,  I  bring  the  means  of  being  rich, 
powerful,  and  free  to  do  what  you  like." 

A  shade  passed  across  the  countenance  of  Aramis  as 
rapidly  as  that  which  floats  across  the  com  in  August ;  but 
rapid  as  it  was,  D'Artagnan  saw  it. 

"  Speak,"  said  Aramis. 

"  One  question  first    You  engage  in  politics  f " 

A  light  shone  in  the  eyes  of  Aramis  as  rapidly  as  the 
shade  passed  over  his  £eu»,  but  not  so  rapidly  that  D'Ar- 
tagnan did  not  notice  it 

^  No,"  said  Aramis. 

"Then  all  propositions  will  be  pleasing  to  yon,  since 
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jou  have  not  for  the  moment  other  master  than  God/' 
said  D'Artagnan,  laughing. 

"  It  is  possible." 

''Have  youy  my  dear  Aramis,  sometimes  dreamed  of 
those  happy  days  of  youth  which  we  passed  laughing, 
drinking,  or  fighting  )  " 

**  Ah,  yes,  indeed !  and  I  have  more  than  once  regretted 
them.     That  was  a  happy  time,  —  delectabile  tempus  I " 

"Well,  my  dear  friend,  those  jolly  days  can  return.  I 
have  received  a  commission  to  go  in  search  of  my  compan- 
ions, and  I  have  desired  to  begin  with  you,  who  were  the 
soul  of  our  fellowship." 

Aramis  here  bowed,  more  firom  politeness  than  firom 
affection. 

"  To  introduce  me  again  to  politics  1 "  said  he,  with  a 
feeble  voice,  and  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair. 
''Ah,  dear  D'Artagnan,  see  how  I  live,  regularly  and 
comfortably.  We  have  experienced  the  ingratitude  of  the 
great,  you  know  well  enough." 

''That  is  true,"  said  D'Artagnan;  "but  perhaps  the 
great  are  repentant  of  their  ingratitude." 

"Then,"  said  Aramis,  "that  would  alter  the  case. 
Come ;  to  every  sin  pardon.  Besides,  you  are  right  on 
one  point ;  it  is  that  if  inclination  should  take  us  to  mix 
in  political  affairs,  the  moment,  I  believe,  has  come." 

"How  do  you  know  that^  who  are  not  mixed  up  in 
politics  1 " 

"Why,  without  being  personally  occupied  with  it,  I 
live  in  a  world  where  they  are  occupied  with  it.  While 
cultivating  poetry,  while  making  love,  I  am  connected 
with  M.  Sarazin,  and  he  is  with  M.  de  Conti,  and  with  M. 
Yoiture,  and  he  with  the  Coadjutor ;  so  that  the  political 
world  is  not  entirely  unknown  to  me." 

"  I  suspected  it,"  said  D'Artagnan. 
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-  IvisiiM^  dt«r  Mend,  do  not  take  all  that  I  am  going 
V  skv  ^-i  ibe  vixil  of  a  cenobite,  simply  repeating  what 
>4  i^ik^  ^Mud,"  replied  Awtniii  "  I  have  heard  that  at 
-...«  u::m  Caidinal  Maarin  is  very  uneasy  at  the  way 
\a,  «.^..ii  niatwn  are  going.  It  seenu  his  onleis  do  not 
^{j  ill  Uut  napect  which  those  of  our  old  bagbear,  the 
.-.viuHvi  ciiidina],  had, — for  whaterei;  maybe  said,  we  all 
i^nv  !m  was  B  gnat  man." 

"  1  «iU  not  oontradict  yon  there,  my  dear  Aramis ;  he 
t  «*$  who  made  me  lieutenant." 

'  Mv  early  opinion  was  entirely  in  the  cardinal's  bvor. 
L  ■u:\i  to  myself  a  minister  is  never  liked,  bat  with  the 
^•eu^.u  which  is  allowed  to  be  his,  be  will  finally  trinmph 
>vc«tiLieDeinies,  and  make  himself  feared,  which  according 
w  wy  belief  is  worth  more  than  to  be  loved." 

P'Artagnan  made  a  sign  with  his  head  which  meant 
l^l  he  approved  entirely  this  donbtful  "iiiTiiii 

"  That,  then,"  continued  Aramis,  "  was  my  former 
^yiiiion ;    bat  as  I  am  very  ignorant  in  this  sort  of 

L^rs,  and  as  the  hnmtlity  of  which  I  make  profession 

^a  me  not  to  trust  to  my  own  judgment,  I  make 

liriea.     But,  my  dear  friend  — " 

nuois  made  a  pause. 

Well,  what  I "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

WeU,"  resumed  Aramis,  "  I  mnst  morti^  my  pride ; 

nst  confess  I  was  deceived." 

EeaUyl" 

Yes,  I  am  told  as  I  was  telling  yon, — and  this  is  what 

y  persons  quite  differing  in  taste  and  ambition  have 

'eased,  —  that  M.  de  Mazarin  is  by  no  means  a  man  of 

OS,  as  I  thought." 

Bah  I "  said  D'Artagnan. 

No ;  a  man  of  nought,  who  has  been  a  servant  of  Car- 

1  Bentivoglio,  who  has  pnahed  himaelf  1^  intrigae,  — 
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a  parvenn,  without  name,  who  will  in  France  go  the  road 
of  a  partisan.  He  will  heap  up  wealth,  waste  the  king's 
revennes,  will  pay  to  himself  all  the  pensions  that  the  late 
Gaidinal  Richelieu  paid  to  eveiy  one ;  hut  he  wiU  never 
govern  hy  the  law  of  the  strongesti  the  grandest,  the  most 
honorahle.  He  seems  to  be,  not  a  gentleman  in  manners 
or  in  heart,  this  minister,  but  a  sort  of  buffoon,  pantaloon. 
Do  you  know  him  1    I  do  not." 

**  Well ! "  said  D'Artagnan,  *'  there  is  some  truth  in 
what  you  have  told  me." 

''  Ah,  well !  you  increase  my  pride,  my  dear  fellow,  if 
I  have  been  able,  thanks  to  a  certain  vulgar  penetration 
which  belongs  to  me,  to  agree  with  a  man  like  you,  living 
at  the  court" 

**  But  you  have  spoken  of  him  personally  only,  and  not 
of  his  party  and  resources." 

*'  That  is  true.    He  has  the  queen  on  his  side." 

**  That  IB  something,  it  seems  to  me." 

<' But  not  the  king." 

"AmerechHd." 

'*  A  child  who  will  be  of  age  in  four  years'  time."* 

''  This  is  the  present  time." 

**  Tes,  this  is  not  the  future.  And  even  in  the  present 
he  has  in  his  favor  neither  parliament  nor  people,  that  is, 
money ;  neither  the  nobility  nor  the  princes,  that  is,  the 
sword." 

D'Aitagnan  rubbed  his  ear.  He  was  forced  to  confess 
to  himself  that  these  remarks  were  not  only  comprehen- 
sive, but  just. 

**  See,  my  Mend,  if  I  am  still  endowed  with  my  usual 
penetration*  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  speaking  to  you  so 
ingenuously,  for  you  seem  to  lean  towards  Maaoin." 

"  H  "  cried  D'Artagnan ;  **  not  the  least  in  the  world  I  * 

**  Tou  were  talking  of  a  commission." 
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"  t>hl  I  meation  that !  Then  I  was  wrong.  I  taj  to 
nivwli;  m  joa  uj,  a&ini  are  becoming  conAised.  Well, 
let  \u  throw  the  feather  into  the  air ;  let  iu  go  the  side 
whot*  th«  wind  eaniee  it,  and  resome  our  life  of  adven- 
tuciM,  We  were  four  valiant  kuigbts,  four  hearts  closely 
uuitixL  Let  ns  unite  a&esh,  not  oar  hearta  which  have 
iitivttr  be«a  sepanted,  but  onr  forttinea  and  onr  coorage. 
't'bo  i^t'^rtuuity  is  laronble  foi  winning  something  better 
thun  a  duUDondi" 

**  You  are  right,  D'Artagnan ;  yon  always  were  bo,"  con- 
titiu«I  Atamis.  "  And  the  proof  is  that  I  have  had  tha 
auii*  kIm  ;  only  to  me,  who  hays  not  your  strong  and 
ftuitful  imagination,  it  hae  been  suggested.  Every  one 
l>.-iJ::^  baa  need  of  auxiliaries.  Something  has  transpired 
of  I'm  bmons  prowess  of  former  days.  Propositions  have 
bivu  made  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  yon  &anUy  that  the 
l,\>M^utor  has  spoken  to  me  about  it" 

"  M.  lie  Conti,  the  cardinal's  enemy  I "  cried  D'Artagnan. 

"  No,  the  king's  friend,"  said  Aiamia,  —  "  the  king's 
(Viond ;  do  you  understand  1  Tes,  the  qneetion  shonld 
he  of  serving  the  king, — that  which  is  the  dnty  of  a 
{tentlemau." 

"  But  the  king  is  with  M.  de  Mazarin,  my  dear  fellow." 

"  In  ftct,  not  in  will ;  in  appeaiance,  but  not  in  heart 

id  that  is  exactly  the  snare  which  the  king's  enemiea 

r  for  the  poor  child." 

"Oh  I  ahl  hut  that  is  simply  civil  war  that  you  am 

ipoeing  to  me,  my  dear  Aiamis." 

"  War  for  the  king." 

"But  the  king  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  army  where 

"  Bnt  he  will  be  in  his  heart  in  the  army  which  M.  de 

anfort  wiU  command." 

«  Beaufort  t    He  is  in  Vincennee." 
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''Did  I  aaj  Beaufort 9"  said  Aiamis.  ''Perhaps  an- 
other,—- Monsieur  the  Prince." 

"But  the  latter  is  setting  out  for  the  anny.  He  is 
quite  for  the  cardinal." 

"  Oh,"  said  Aramis,  **  they  are  having  disputes  together 
at  this  very  time.  But  besides^  if  not  the  prince,  M.  de 
Conti  —  " 

"  But  M.  de  Conti  is  going  to  be  made  a  cardinal" 

"  Are  there  not  very  warlike  cardinals  f "  said  Aramis. 
"Look ;  around  you  are  four  cardinals  who  at  the  head  of 
armies  did  as  well  as  M.  de  Gu^briant  or  M.  de  Qassion." 

"  But  a  humpbacked  general ! " 

"  Under  his  cuirass  they  will  not  see  his  hump.  Be* 
sides,  remember  that  Alexander  limped,  and  Hannibal  was 
one^yed." 

"  Do  you  see  very  great  advantages  in  this  party  1 " 
asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  I  see  in  it  the  protection  of  powerful  princes." 

"  With  the  proscription  of  the  government." 

"Annulled  by  parliaments  and  outbreaks." 

"  All  that  may  possibly  happen,  as  you  say,  if  they  suc- 
ceed in  separating  the  king  from  his  mother." 

"  They  will  succeed  in  that,  perhaps." 

"  Never  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan,  regaining  his  own  convic- 
tions this  time.  **I  appeal  to  you,  Aramis,  who  know 
Anne  of  Austria  as  well  as  I  do.  Do  you  think  she  will 
ever  be  able  to  forget  that  her  son  is  her  security,  —  the 
pledge  of  her  consideration,  fortune,  and  life  1  She  would 
have  to  go  over  with  him,  and  abandon  Mazarin ;  but  you 
know  better  than  any  one,  she  has  strong  reasons  for  never 
abandoning  hiuL" 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  Aramis,  reflecting ;  "  there- 
fore I  will  not  bind  myself." 

"  To  them,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  but  to  me  t " 
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**  To  no  one.  I  am  a  priest ;  what  have  I  to  do  with 
politicn  1  I  do  not  read  my  breviary ;  I  have  a  little  oon- 
a4>ctt(>n  of  witty  abb^  and  charming  women.  The  more 
public  afiain  are  troubled,  the  leas  noise  my  escapades  will 
make ;  all  goes  on  wonderfoUy  without  mixing  up  in  them, 
and  decidedly,  my  friend,  I  shall  not  do  so.  ** 

**  Well,  my  dear  fellow,''  said  D'Artagnan,  *'  your  phil- 
osophy  has  won  me  oyer,  word  of  honor,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  sting  of  ambition  has  pricked  me.  I  have 
bread  and  cheese ;  I  can,  at  the  death  of  poor  M.  de  Tr^ 
ville,  who  is  old,  become  captain.  That  is  a  yeiy  pretty 
mamhal's  bdion  for  a  cadet  of  Gascony,  and  I  feel  that  I 
am  re-attached  to  the  charms  of  modest,  daily  bread.  In- 
stead, then,  of  seeking  adventures,  well  I  I  will  accept  the 
invitations  of  Porthos, — shoot  over  his  lands.  Ton  know 
he  has  somel" 

•<  Of  course  I  do.  Ten  leagues  of  forest,  marsh,  and 
yalley.  He  is  lord  of  the  mountain  and  the  plain ;  and  he 
Is  contesting  for  his  feudal  rights  with  the  Bishop  of 
Noyon." 

*'  Oood,"  thought  D'Artagnan ;  '*  that  is  what  I  wanted 
to  know.  Porthos  is  in  Picardy.**  Then  aloud,  ''And 
he  has  resumed  his  old  name  of  Valloni" 

'*  To  which  he  has  added  that  of  Bracieux,  ^  a  property 
which  was  a  barony.*' 

**  So  that  we  shall  see  Porthos  a  baron.** 

**  I  don't  doubt  it  The  baroness  Porthos  especially  is 
admirable.*' 

The  two  friends  burst  into  a  laugh. 

*'  Tou  do  not  wish  to  belong  to  Manrin's  paity  t  * 

"  Nor  yott  to  the  prince's! " 

**  No.  Do  not  let  us  then  go  oyer  to  any  one ;  let  us 
keep  friends,  and  be  neither  Cardinalists  nor  Frondeurs." 

*'  Tes,*'  said  AramiSi  "  let  us  be  musketeers." 
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"  Even  with  the  little  collar  of  the  ahb^." 

"  Above  all  with  the  little  collar/'  said  Aranus,  **  it  is 
that  which  makes  the  charm  of  it." 

"  Adieu,  then/'  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  I  will  not  detain  you,  my  dear  fellow/'  said  Aramis, 
"  seeing  I  do  not  know  where  to  lodge  you,  and  I  cannot 
with  decency  offer  you  half  the  shed  with  Planchet." 

"  Besides,  I  am  scarcely  three  leagues  from  Paris ;  the 
horses  have  rested,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  I  shall  he 
back  to  Paris."  And  D'Artagnan  poured  out  a  last  glass 
of  wine. 

"  To  our  good  old  days ! "  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Aramis,  "  unfortunately  it  is  a  time  gone 
by,  — fuffit  irreparabUe  UmpwJ* 

**  Bah ! "  said  D'Artagnan,  "  it  will  perhaps  return. 
In  any  case,  if  you  want  me,  —  Hdtel  de  la  Chevrette, 
Eue  Tiquetonne." 

"And  I  at  the  Jesuits'  convent,  —  ^m  six  in  the 
morning  till  eight  in  the  evening,  by  the  door ;  from  eight 
at  night  till  six,  by  the  window." 

"Adieu,  my  dear  fellow." 

"Oh,  I  cannot  leave  you  so ;  let  me  conduct  you  back." 
And  he  took  his  sword  and  cloak. 

"  He  wants  to  make  sure  that  I  am  going,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan to  himself. 

Aramis  whistled  for  Bazin,  but  he  was  sleeping  in  the 
antechamber  on  the  remains  of  his  supper ;  Aramis  was 
compelled  to  give  him  a  shake  by  the  ear  to  awake  him. 

"  Come,  come.  Monsieur  sleeper,  the  ladder ;  quick  1 " 

"  But,"  said  Bazin,  gaping  enough  to  dislocate  his  jaw, 
"  it  is  still  against  the  window  —  the  ladder." 

"The  other,  —  the  gardenen^s.  Did  you  not  see  that 
D'Artagnan  had  difficulty  in  getting  up,  and  he  will  have 
more  in  getting  down." 
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''  \-'ol: -&:iT:t£  about  aasDringArainiB  that  be  conid  get 
....  :.-i>  «c^  «beD  ui  idea  struck  him;  it  was  to  be 
- —  -  .^  :::v  ateat  otter,  k  strong  and  solid  wooden  ladder 
»ji^    -i,-.yi  ^^sinst  tbe  window. 

\. ,  —^  av>w : "  said  D'Artagnan,  "that's  wbat  may  be 
.-3..  .v.  i  :uuins  of  communication.    A  woman  could  go  np 

V  .^.^-.:l);  look  from  Aramis  seemed  to  aim  at  reaching 
'.:^  -■.^<^~3,  tbonght  to  the  Teiy  bottom  of  bis  heart ;  but 
' '  ^  .o^.-.Au  boi9  the  look  with  an  air  of  admirable  naiveli. 
v<....v<ih  .U  that  moment  he  put  his  foot  on  the  fitst  step 
,»    ,v  lidder,  and  was  deecending. 

;ic'  WA3  3U0I1  on  tbe  ground.  As  for  Bazin,  he  stopped 
w  ■.  w  window. 

~  ^t'p  there,"  stud  Aramis,  "  I  shall  soon  be  back." 

l'^«  two  walked  towards  the  shed ;  at  their  approach 
r'-.h:ivh<>t    came   out,    holding    the    two    horses    bjr    the 

\. .-.:,«. 

"  Well  and  good ! "  said  Aramis,  "  there  is  an  active  and 
x^^ilant  tervitor.  He  is  not  like  that  lazy  Barin,  who  is 
)ts>  lon^r  good  for  anything  since  be  is  a  man  of  the 

"  Follow  OS,  Planchet ;  we  are  going,  while  talking,  to 
the  end  of  the  village."  In  feet,  tbe  two  friends  traveraod 
ib«  whole  Tillage  talking  of  indifferent  things.  Then  at 
last  bouses,  "  Well,  then,  dear  friend,"  said  Aramis, 
low  up  your  career,  fortune  smiles  on  you ;  do  not 
ler  escape  you.  Remember  that  she  is  a  courtesan, 
treat  her  aooordingly  ;  as  for  me,  I  sbaU  continue  in 
tiamble  condition  and  in  idleness.  Adieu." 
k>  it  is  quite  decided,"  said  D'Artagnan;  "what  I 
offered  doea  not  please  yon." 
It  would  please  me  much,  on  the  contrary,'  said  Am- 
"  if  I  were  like  other  men ;  but,  as  I  said,  1  am  made 
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up  of  contiastSi  —  what  I  hate  to-day  I  shall  adoie  to-mor- 
row, and  vice  versa.  You  see  clearly  that  I  cannot  pledge 
myself  as  you  can,  for  example,  who  have  fixed  ideas." 

"  You  are  lying,  slyboots,"  said  D'Artagnan  to  himsel£ 
"  On  the  contrary,  you  are  the  only  one  who  knows  how 
to  choose  an  end  and  reach  it  secretly." 

"  Farewell,  then,  my  dear  fellow,"  continued  Aramis ; 
"  thanks  for  your  kind  intentions,  and  especially  for  the 
pleasing  recollections  that  your  presence  has  awakened 
in  me." 

They  embraced.  Planchet  was  already  mounted.  D'Ar- 
tagnan  got  into  his  saddle  in  turn ;  then  they  shook  hands 
once  more.  The  horsemen  spurred  their  horses,  and  moved 
off  in  the  direction  of  Paris. 

Aramis  remained  standing  still  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
till  he  lost  sight  of  them. 

But  at  the  end  of  two  hundred  paces  D'Artagnan 
stopped  short,  jumped  down,  threw  the  horse's  bridle  on 
Planchet's  arm,  took  his  pistols  from  the  holsters,  and  put 
them  in  his  belt. 

"What  is  the  matter,  then.  Monsieur)"  said  Planchet, 
quite  frightened. 

"The  matter  is,  that  however  sly  he  may  bci"  said 
D'Artagnan,  "it  shall  not  be  said  that  I  am  his  dupe. 
Stop  here!  only  turn  round  and  wait  for  me." 

At  these  words  D'Artagnan  rushed  off  to  the  other  side 
of  the  ditch  bordering  the  route,  and  crossed  the  level 
ground  in  such  a  manner  as  to  turn  the  village. 

He  had  noticed  that  between  the  house  where  Madame 
de  Longueville  lived  and  the  Jesuits'  convent  was  a  wide 
space  only  shut  in  by  a  hedge.  Perhaps  an  hour  before 
he  would  have  had  trouble  to  find  this  hedge,  but  the 
moon  had  just  risen,  and  although  &om  time  to  time  it 
was  covered  with  clouds,  one  could  see,  even  during  the 
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obscuiatioiiy  clearly  enough  to  find  one's  way.  D'Ar- 
tagnan  leached  the  hedge  and  hid  hehind  it  While  paea- 
ing  before  the  house  where  the  scene  took  place  which  we 
related,  he  had  observed  the  same  window  lighted  up 
afresh,  and  he  was  convinced  that  Aramis  had  not  gone 
home,  and  that  when  he  did  go  it  would  not  be  alone. 

He  in  &ct  soon  heard  approaching  steps,  and  voices 
speaking  in  a  low  tone.  The  steps  ceased  at  the  beginning 
of  the  hedge.  D'Artagnan  put  one  knee  on  the  ground, 
seeking  the  greatest  thickness  of  the  hedge  to  hide  himself 
there.  Then  two  men  appeared,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  D'Artagnan ;  but  that  soon  ceased  when  he  heard  a  soft 
and  harmonious  voice.  One  of  the  two  was  a  woman  dis- 
guised as  a  cavalier. 

"  Be  re-assured,  my  dear  Rend,"  said  the  Toice ;  ''  the 
same  thing  will  not  be  renewed.  I  have  discovered  a  sort 
of  vault  under  the  street,  and  we  have  only  to  raise  one 
of  the  flagstones  before  the  door  to  open  a  way  out  for 
you." 

''Oh  l**  said  the  other  voice,  which  D'Artagnan  recog- 
nized as  that  of  Aramis.  **  I  swear  to  you,  Princess,  that 
if  our  good  name  did  not  depend  on  all  these  precautions, 
and  that  if  my  life  only  were  at  stake  —  " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  know  you  are  as  brave  and  adventurous 
as  any  one ;  but  you  belong  not  to  me  only,  but  to  all  our 
party.     Be  careful,  then." 

**  I  obey  always,  Madame,  when  one  commands  me  with 
so  gentle  a  voice." 

He  tenderly  kissed  her  hand. 

*'  Ah  !  "  cried  the  cavalier  with  the  gentle  Toioiii 

''Whatr'  asked  Aramis. 

**  But  do  you  not  see  that  the  wind  has  carried  off  my 
hatl"  And  Aramis  darted  after  the  fugitive  felt  hat 
D'Artagnan  profited  by  this  circumstance  to  seek  a  thinner 
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place  in  the  hedge  which  would  pennit  his  eye  to  pene- 
trate fireelj  to  the  problematic  cavalier.  At  that  moment 
the  moon,  as  inquisitive  perhaps  as  the  officer,  came  from 
behind  a  cloud,  and  D'Artagnan  recognized  the  fine  blue 
eyesy  the  golden  hair,  and  the  noble  head  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Longueville. 

Aramis  returned,  laughing,  one  hat  on  his  head  and  the 
other  in  his  hand,  and  the  two  then  took  their  way 
towards  the  Jesuits'  convent. 

''Ooodl'*  said  D'Artagnan,  rising  and  brushing  his 
knee.  ^'Now  I  have  got  it;  you  are  a  Frondeur,  and 
lover  of  Madame  de  Longueville.'' 
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CHAPTEE  Xn. 

M.  P0BTH08  DU  TALLOK  DB  BBACIBUZ  DB  PIEBBEFOirD& 

Thanks  to  the  information  gained  from  AiamiSy  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  who  akeadj  knew  that  Porthos,  from  his  iamilj 
name,  was  called  Vallon,  had  leaned  that  from  his 
lands  he  was  called  Bracieox,  and  that  on  aocoant  of 
this  estate  he  had  gone  to  law  with  the  Bishop  of  Noyon. 
It  was,  therefore,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nojon  that  this 
estate  would  have  to  be  sought,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
borders  of  the  tie  de  France  and  Picardj.  His  itinerary 
was  promptly  planned ;  he  would  go  to  Dammartin,  where 
two  roads  branched  off,  —  one  which  went  to  Soissons,  the 
other  to  Compidgne;  there  he  would  inquire  about  the 
estate  of  Bracieuz,  and  according  to  the  answer  would 
follow  right  on  or  take  to  the  left. 

Planchet  who  was  not  yet  quite  re-assured  about  his 
hiding-place,  declared  he  would  follow  D'Artagnan  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  Only  he  begged  his  old  master  to  set 
out  in  the  evening,  the  dusk  presenting  more  security. 

D'Artagnan  proposed  to  him  then  to  notify  his  wife  to 
assure  her  at  least  of  his  safety ;  but  Planchet  answered 
with  much  sagacity  that  it  was  certain  that  his  wife  would 
not  die  of  anxiety  in  not  knowing  where  he  was,  while 
knowing  the  incontinence  of  tongue  with  which  she  was 
afiiicted,  he,  Planchet,  would  die  of  inquietude  if  she  did 
know  where  he  was. 

These  reasons  appeared  so  good  to  D'Artagnan  that  he 
did  not  insist  any  longer.    Therefore,  towards  eight  in 
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the  eyeningi  at  the  time  when  the  fog  began  to  thicken  in 
the  streets,  he  set  out  from  the  Hotel  de  la  Cheyrette,  and 
followed  by  Pknchet,  left  the  capital  by  Porte  St  Denis. 
At  midnight  the  two  tiayellers  reached  Dammartin.  It 
was  too  late  to  obtain  any  information.  The  host  of  the 
Cygne  de  la  Croix  had  gone  to  bed.  D'Artagnan  put  it 
off  till  the  next  day* 

In  the  morning  he  called  the  host  He  was  one  of 
those  sly  Normans  who  said  neither  yes  nor  no,  and  who 
always  thought  they  compromised  themselyes  by  giying  a 
straightforward  answer ;  only  haying  thought  that  he  under- 
stood that  he  ought  to  go  straight  on,  D' Artagnan  resumed 
his  journey  with  this  doubtful  information.  At  nine  in  the 
morning  he  was  at  Nanteuil ;  there  he  stopped  for  break&st 

This  time  the  host  was  a  frank  Picardian,  who,  recog- 
nizing Planchet  as  a  fellow-countryman,  made  no  difficulty 
about  giying  the  desired  information.  The  Bracieux  es* 
tate  was  a  few  leagues  from  Yillers-Cotterets, 

D'Artagnan  knew  this  place  from  haying  accompanied 
the  court  there  two  or  three  times,  —  for  at  that  time  it 
was  a  royal  residence.  He  took  his  way  thither,  and  dis- 
mounted at  his  usual  hdtel,  the  Golden  Dauphin.  There 
he  gained  most  satisfactory  intelligence.  He  learned  thai 
the  Bracieux  estate  was  situated  four  lesgues  from  that 
town,  but  that  Porthos  was  not  to  be  found  uiere.  Por- 
thos  had  certainly  had  a  misunderstanding  with  the 
Bishop  of  Noyon  about  the  estate  of  Pierrefonds,  which 
bounded  his  own ;  but  at  last,  tired  out  by  the  judicial 
contentions  of  which  he  understood  nothing,  he  had 
bought  Pierrefonds,  so  that  he  added  this  new  name 
to  his  old  ones.  He  was  now,  therefore,  named  M.  du 
Vallon  de  Bracieux  de  Pienefonds,  and  liyed  on  his  new 
propeity.  In  de&ult  of  other  title,  Porthos  was  eyidently 
looking  forward  to  that  of  Marquis  de  Carabas. 

VOL.  I.  —  9 
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There  was  need  to  wait  till  next  day,  for  the  hones  had 
done  ten  leagues  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  were  done 
up.  They  ooold  have  taken  others,  it  is  true ;  but  there 
was  a  great  forest  to  pass  through,  and  Planchet^  we  recol- 
lect^ did  not  like  forests  in  the  night  There  was  one 
thing  more,  that  Planchet  did  not  like  setting  out  while 
fasting ;  so  on  getting  up  D* Artagnan  found  his  breakfast 
quite  ready.  There  was  no  reason  to  complain  of  such  an 
attention.  So  D'Artagnan  sat  down  to  table ;  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  Planchet^  while  resuming  his  old 
duties,  resumed  also  his  former  humility,  and  felt  no  more 
shame  in  eating  D'Artagnan's  leavings  than  had  Mesdames 
de  Motteville  and  de  Faigis  those  of  Anne  of  Austria. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  till  about  eight  that  they  started. 
There  was  no  chance  of  going  astray ;  they  must  follow 
the  road  which  led  from  Villers-Cotterets  to  Compiegne, 
and  on  coming  out  of  the  woods  take  to  the  right.  It 
was  a  fine  spring  morning.  The  birds  were  singing  in 
the  tall  trees ;  the  bountiful  rays  of  the  sun  crossed  the 
forest  gladesy  and  looked  like  curtains  of  gilded  gauze ; 
in  other  parts,  the  light  scarcely  penetrated  the  thick 
yault  of  leaves,  and  the  old  oaks,  among  which  the  nim- 
ble squirrels  at  the  sight  of  the  travellers  hurriedly  took 
shelter,  were  immersed  in  shade.  There  arose  a  perfume 
from  plants,  flowers,  and  leaves,  which  rejoiced  the  heart. 
D'Artagnan,  wearied  with  the  poisonous  air  of  Paris,  said 
to  himself  that  when  one  bore  the  names  of  three  estates 
spitted  the  one  to  the  other,  one  ought  to  be  yery  happy 
in  such  a  paradise ;  then  shaking  his  head,  he  said, ''  If 
I  were  Porthos,  and  D'Artagnan  came  to  propose  to  me 
what  I  am  going  to  propose  to  him,  I  know  yery  well 
what  I  should  answer  D'Artagnan." 

As  for  Planchet,  he  was  thinking  of  nothing ;  he  was 
digesting. 
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At  the  yeige  of  the  wood  D'Arfagnan  perceived  the  load 
indicated,  and  at  the  end  of  the  road  the  towers  of  an 
immense  feudal  chfitean.  "  Oh,  oh  I "  murmnred  he.  **  I 
believe  that  this  chfiteau  belongs  to  the  ancient  branch  of 
the  Orl&ns  family.  Could  Porthos  have  been  in  treaty 
for  it  with  the  Due  de  Longueville  1 " 

"  I  say,  Monsieur,  here  are  well  kept  lands.  If  they 
belong  to  M.  Porthos,  I  compliment  him  on  them." 

"  Hang  it  I  **  said  D'Artagnan.  *'  Don't  go  and  call  him 
Porthos,  nor  even  Yallon ;  but  either  Bracieux  or  Pierre- 
fonds.    Tou  will  make  me  fail  in  my  mission." 

As  he  approached  the  ch&teau  which  had  first  attracted 
his  notice,  D'Artagnan  could  see  it  was  not  there  his  friend 
could  live.  The  towers,  although  solid  as  if  built  but  yes- 
terday, were  open  and  as  if  emptied  out.  One  might  have 
said  that  some  giant  had  cut  them  by  blows  of  his  axe. 

On  reaching  the  end  of  the  road  D'Artagnan  found  it 
commanded  a  magnificent  valley  at  the  bottom  of  which 
a  charming  little  lake  was  sleeping  at  the  foot  of  some 
houses  scattered  here  and  there,  humble-looking,  and  roofed 
some  with  tiles  and  some  with  thatch,  which  seemed  to 
recognize  as  their  feudal  lord  a  pretty  ch&teau  built  towards 
the  beginning  of  Henry  lY.'s  reign,  which  was  surmounted 
by  some  seigniorial  weather-cocks.  This  time  D'Artagnan 
felt  sure  that  the  house  of  Porthos  was  before  him. 

The  road  led  direct  to  this  charming  ch&teau,  which 
was  to  its  ancestor,  the  ch&teau  of  the  mountain,  what  a 
fop  of  the  cdterie  of  M.  le  Due  d'Enghien  was  to  a  chev- 
alier in  armor  of  the  time  of  Charles  VII.  D'Artagnan 
put  his  horse  to  the  trot,  and  followed  the  road.  At  the  end 
of  ten  minutes  he  came  to  the  end  of  an  avenue,  planted 
regularly  with  fine  poplars,  and  which  abutted  on  an 
iron  gate,  the  heads  and  the  transverse  bands  of  which 
were  gilded.    In  this  avenue  was  a  sort  of  lord,  dressed 
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in  green  and  gQded  like  the  gate,  who  was  mounted  on  a 
fit  stallion.  On  hia  right  and  left  were  two  grooms  cov- 
ered with  gold  laoe.  A  good  nnmber  of  peasants  collected 
together  were  paying  him  veiy  respectfol  homage. 

''  Ah,'*  said  D'Aitagnan  to  himself,  "  is  that  the  Loid 
da  Yallon  de  Biacienx  de  Pierrefonds  I  Why,  bless  me  I 
how  he  has  shriTelled  np  sinoe  he  has  lost  the  name  of 
PorthosI" 

*'That  can't  be  he,"  said  Planchet,  answering  what 
D'Aitagnan  had  said  to  himselt  **  M.  Porthos  was  nearly 
six  feet  high,  and  that  man  is  hardly  five." 

"  Tet^"  said  IVArtagnan,  *'  they  bow  veiy  low  to  that 
gentleman."  At  these  words  he  hastened  towards  him. 
As  they  drew  nearer  he  seemed  to  recognise  the  featores 
of  this  personage. 

"  Good  gracion%  Monsieur  I "  said  Planchet^  who  on  hit 
part  thought  he  knew  the  stranger.  ''  Can  it  be  possible 
that  it  is  her 

At  this  exclamation  the  man  on  horseback  tuned  round 
gently  and  with  a  very  noble  air,  and  the  two  trevellexs 
could  see  sparkling  in  all  their  brilliancy  the  great  eyes, 
the  bright  red  mo(m  hee,  and  the  smile  so  eloquent  of 
Mousqueton. 

It  was  in  hci  he,  fiit  as  bacon,  heavy  from  good  health, 
swollen  with  good  living,  who,  on  recognizing  D'Artsgnan, 
quite  the  reverse  of  that  hypocrite  Bazin  slipped  off  his 
hotaef  and  approached  the  officer  hat  in  hand ;  so  that  the 
homage  of  the  assembly  performed  a  quarter-turn  towards 
this  new  sun  which  was  eclipsing  the  old  one. 

"M.  d'Artsgnanl  IL  d'Artagnan  !"  repeated  Mousque- 
ton, in  his  enormous  cheeks,  all  sweating  with  joy,  — 
**  M.  d'Artagnan  1  Oh,  what  joy  for  Monseigneur  my 
msster  du  Yallon  de  Bracieux  de  Pierrefonds ! " 

"  My  good  Mousqueton  I    Is,  then,  your  master  here  t " 
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**  Tou  are  on  his  lands/' 

**  But  how  pleasant  it  is  to  see  yon  I  How  &t !  how 
floniishing  i "  continued  D'Artagnan^  unwearied  in  detail- 
ing the  changes  which  good  foitone  had  brought  to  the 
formerly  fiimished  one. 

''Ah,  yes,  thank  God,  Monsieur  1"  said  Mousqueton. 
^^  I  am  very  well." 

^But  don't  you  say  anything  to  your  Mend  Planchetf* 

**  VLj  friend  Planchet  1  Can  it  possibly  be  you  1 "  cried 
Mousqueton,  with  open  arms,  and  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Myself,"  said  Planchet,  ever  discreet  ''  But  I  wanted 
to  see  if  you  were  not  grown  proud." 

"  Grown  proud  with  an  old  friend  I  Never,  Plan- 
chet !  You  have  not  thought  that,  or  you  do  not  know 
Mousqueton." 

*^  That  'a  right ! "  said  Planchet,  dismounting  and  ex- 
tending his  arms  to  Mousqueton.  '*  You  are  not  like  thai 
beast  of  a  Bazin,  who  left  me  for  two  hours  in  a  shed 
without  even  seeming  to  recognize  me." 

And  Planchet  and  Mousqueton  embraced  with  an  efiu- 
aion  which  much  touched  the  lookera-on,  and  which  made 
them  believe  that  Planchet  was  some  disguised  lord,  so 
thoroughly  they  appreciated  at  its  highest  value  the  posi- 
tion of  Mousqueton. 

''  And  now.  Monsieur,"  said  Mousqueton,  when  he  was 
aet  free  from  Planchet's  embrace,  who  had  in  vain  tried 
to  join  his  hands  behind  the  back  of  his  friend, ''  let  me 
leave  you, — for  I  do  not  wish  my  master  to  learn  the  news 
of  your  arrival  from  any  other  than  myself.  He  would 
not  pardon  me  for  letting  any  one  precede  me." 

"  The  dear  friend,"  said  D'Artagnan,  taking  care  not  to 
give  to  Porthos  either  his  own  or  his  new  name, ''  has  not, 
then,  forgotten  me  1 " 

''  Forgotten !  he  I  "  cried  Mousqueton,  ''  that  is  to  say. 
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Mondenr,  that  not  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not  expect  to 
learn  that  you  have  been  gazetted  as  maishaly  either  in 
M«  de  Gassion's  place,  or  that  of  M.  de  Bassompierre." 

D'Artagnan  allowed  a  melancholy  smile  to  escape  his 
lipsy — one  of  those  which  had  survived  in  the  depth  of 
his  heart  the  disenchantment  of  his  young  years. 

"  And  you,  rustics,"  continued  Mousqueton,  "  stay  near 
M.  le  Comte  d'Artagnan,  and  pay  him  great  honor  while 
I  go  to  inform  my  Lord  of  his  arrival" 

And  again  mounting  his  robust  horse,  aided  by  two 
worthy  souls,  while  Planchet,  more  brisk,  got  up  alone 
upon  his,  Mousqueton  took  a  little  gallop  along  the  turf 
of  the  avenue,  which  gave  evidence  more  in  &vor  of  the 
back  than  of  the  quadruped's  legs. 

*'  Ah,  now  1  this  is  a  fellow  of  a  promising  look ! "  said 
D'Artagnan;  ''no  mystery,  no  cloak,  no  trickery  here; 
he  laughs  heartily,  cries  with  joy.  I  see  faces  an  ell  broad ; 
in  truth  it  seems  that  nature  is  en  flu^  that  the  trees,  in 
place  of  leaves  and  flowers,  are  covered  with  little  green 
and  rose^^lored  ribbons." 

"  And  I,"  said  Planchet,  —  "I  seem  to  scent  from  here 
the  delightful  odor  of  roast  meats.  Ah,  Monsieur,  what 
a  cook  ought  M.  de  Pierrofonds  to  have,  who  at  the  time 
when  still  caUed  M.  Perthes  loved  to  eat  so  much  and  so 
well" 

"  Halt !  "  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  you  make  me  afraid.  If 
the  reality  corresponds  to  the  appearance,  I  am  lost.  Such 
a  happy  man  will  never  leave  his  happiness,  and  I  am 
going  to  be  foiled  in  his  case  as  I  have  been  in  that  of 
Anunis." 
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CHAPTER  XIH 
HOW  d'abtagkan  perceived  in  finding  pobthob  that 

BICHES  DO  NOT  HAKE  HAPPINESS. 

D'Abtagnan  estered  the  iron  gate  and  found  hiniBelf  in 
front  of  the  chAtean  ;  he  was  just  alighting  when  a  sort  of 
giant  appeared  on  the  front  steps.  Let  ns  do  this  act  of 
justice  to  lyArtagnaUy  to  say  that  apart  from  every  feeling 
of  egotism,  his  heart  heat  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  this  tall, 
martial  figure  which  recalled  to  him  a  hrave  and  good 
man. 

He  ran  towards  Porthos  and  threw  himself  into  his 
arms ;  all  the  domestics,  ranged  in  a  circle  at  a  respectful 
distance,  looked  on  with  an  humhle  curiosity.  Mousque- 
ton,  in  the  front  rank,  wiped  his  eyes ;  the  poor  fellow  had 
not  ceased  weeping  from  joy  since  he  had  recognized 
D'Aitagnan  and  Planchet.  Porthos  seized  his  friend  hy 
the  arm. 

"Ah  1  what  joy  to  see  you  again,  dear  D'Artagnan,** 
cried  he,  with  a  voice  which  had  turned  from  haritone  to 
hass ;  "  you  have  not  forgotten  me,  theni " 

"  Forgotten  you !  ah,  dear  Vallon,  does  one  forget  the 
finest  days  of  one's  youth  and  one's  devoted  friends  and 
the  perils  faced  together  1  but  that  is  the  same  thing  as 
saying  that  in  seeing  you  there  is  not  a  moment  of  our  old 
friendship  which  does  not  present  itself  to  my  thoughts.'' 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Porthos,  trying  to  give  his  mustache 
again  that  coquettish  turn  which  it  had  lost  in  solitude^  — 
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''  yes,  we  did  some  fine  things  in  our  time,  and  gave  that 
poor  cardinal  some  thread  to  twine." 

And  he  heaved  a  sigh.    D'Artagnan  looked  at  him. 

"  Anyhow,"  continued  Porthos,  in  a  languishing  tone, 
''  he  welcome,  dear  friend  ;  you  will  help  me  recover  my 
joy.  To-morrow  we  will  course  the  hare  on  the  level,  or 
the  roehuck  in  my  woods,  which  are  very  fine.  I  have 
four  hounds  which  are  reckoned  the  swiftest  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  a  pack  which  has  not  its  equal  for  twenty 
leagues  round." 

And  Porthos  sighed  again. 

**  Oh,  oh ! "  thought  D'Artagnan.  **  Is  my  jolly  fellow 
less  happy  than  he  looks  1 " 

Then  aloud,  '^But  before  all,"  said  he,  ^'you  will 
present  me  to  Madame  du  Yallon,  —  for  I  recall  a  certain 
letter  of  pressing  invitation  which  you  wrote  me,  and  at 
the  foot  of  which  she  kindly  added  a  few  lines." 

Third  sigh  from  Porthos. 

"I  lost  Madame  du  Vallon  two  years  ago,"  said  he, 
"  and  you  see  me  still  mourning  for  her.  That  is  why  I 
have  left  my  Chateau  du  Yallon  near  Corheil,  to  come 
and  live  on  my  Bracieux  estate,  —  a  change  which  has  led 
me  to  buy  this  one.  Poor  Madame  du  Yallon,"  continued 
Porthos,  making  a  grimace  of  regret ;  "  she  was  not  a 
woman  of  a  very  equal  character,  but  she  had  finished, 
however,  by  accustoming  herself  to  my  ways  and  by  ac- 
cepting my  little  wishes." 

"  So  you  are  rich  and  free  7 "  said  ly  Artagnan. 

"  Alas  1 "  said  Porthos ;  "  I  am  a  widower  with  a  rent- 
roll  of  forty  thousand  francs.  Come,  let  us  get  breakfast ; 
what  say  you  1 " 

"  I  wish  it  by  all  means,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  **  the  morn- 
ing air  has  given  me  an  appetite." 

*'  Yes^"  said  Porthos,  ''my  air  is  excellent." 
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They  entered  the  ch&tean.  There  was  gilding  from  top 
to  bottom ;  the  cornices  were  gilt,  the  mouldings  were  gilt, 
the  woodwork  of  the  chairs  was  gilt.  A  table  fully  laid 
was  ready. 

"  Tou  see,"  said  Porthos,  "  this  is  my  usual  style.'' 

**  Hang  it  1 "  said  D' Artagnan,  **  I  compliment  you  on 
it.     The  king  has  not  the  like." 

"  Tes/*  said  Porthos,  "  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  ia 
badly  fed  by  M«  de  Mazarin.  Taste  this  cutlet,  my  dear 
D'Artagnan ;  it  is  from  one  of  my  own  sheep." 

**  You  have  some  very  tender  mutton,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
''and  I  congratulate  you." 

''Yes,  my  meadows  afford  excellent  pasture.'' 

"  Give  me  a  little  more." 

"  No ;  take  some  of  this  hare  which  I  killed  yesterday 
in  one  of  my  warrens." 

"  What  a  flavor  1 "  said  D'Artagnan.  "  Why,  you  feed 
them  only  on  wild  thyme,  then,  —  your  hares) " 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  my  wine  I "  said  Poithoo. 
"  It  is  pretty  good,  is  it  not ) " 

"  It  is  delicious." 

"  Yet  it  is  the  wine  of  the  district." 

"  Really ! " 

"  Yes ;  a  little  slope  towards  the  south,  over  there  on 
my  mountain.     It  produces  twenty  hogsheads." 

"  Why,  that  is  a  real  vintage  ! " 

Porthos  sighed  the  fifth  time.  D'Artagnan  had  counted 
them. 

"  Ah !  but,"  said  he,  inquisitive  to  probe  the  problem, 
"  one  would  say,  my  dear  friend,  that  something  distresses 
you.     Is  it  your  health  —  " 

**  Excellent,  my  dear  fellow ;  better  than  ever.  I  could 
slay  an  ox  with  a  blow  from  my  fist." 

"  Perhaps  family  troubles." 
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''Thank  goodness,  I  have  no  one  but  mTself  in  the 
world." 

"  But  then  what  is  it  that  makes  you  sigh  f 

*'  My  dear  fellow/'  said  Porthos,  ''  I  will  be  frank  with 
you ;  I  am  not  happy." 

"  You  not  happy,  Porthos  t  With  a  ch&teau,  fields,  hiUs^ 
woods,  with  a  rent-roll  of  forty  thousand  fimncs,  you  are 
not  happy  1" 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  have  all  that,  it  is  true ;  but  I  am 
alone  iu  the  midst  of  it  all." 

''Ah,  I  understand!  you  are  surrounded  by  eountiy 
fellows  whom  you  cannot  see  without  stooping  to  them." 

Porthos  turned  slightly  pale,  and  emptied  an  enormous 
glass  of  his  small  vintage. 

"No,  no,"  said  he;  "on  the  contrary,  fancy  to  your» 
self  that  they  are  all  country  squires,  who  have  all  some 
title  or  other,  and  profess  to  go  back  to  Pharamond,  to 
Charlemagne,  or  at  the  very  least  to  Hugh  Capet  At  the 
beginning,  I  was  the  last  comer,  and  consequently  had  to 
make  the  first  advances,  which  I  did ;  but  you  know,  my 
dear  fellow,  Madame  du  Yallon  —  " 

Porthos  while  saying  these  words  seemed  to  swallow 
with  difficulty. 

"  —  Madame  du  Yallon,"  he  resumed,  "  was  of  doubtful 
&mily ;  she  had  married  before  me  (I  believe,  D'Artagnan, 
that  I  tell  you  nothing  new)  a  lawyer.  They  found  that 
distasteful  They  said  it  was  disgusting.  You  under- 
stand, —  it  was  an  expression  to  make  one  kill  thirty  thou- 
sand men.  I  have  killed  two;  that  has  made  the  rest 
hold  their  tongues,  but  has  not  made  me  their  friend. 
So  that  I  have  no  society ;  I  live  alone.  I  am  sick  of  it ; 
I  am  eaten  up  with  trouble." 

D'Artagnan  smiled ;  he  saw  the  weak  place  in  the  ar- 
mor, and  he  prepared  the  stroke. 
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''  Bat  at  last,**  said  he,  '^you  aie  quite  by  yourself;  and 
your  wife  cannot  hurt  you  now." 

**  Tes ;  hut  you  understand,  not  being  of  the  historic 
nobility  like  the  Coucys  who  are  satisfied  with  being 
squires,  and  the  Rohans  who  do  not  desire  to  be  dukes, 
all  these  folks,  who  are  all  either  viscounts  or  counts,  have 
the  precedence  over  me  in  church,  in  ceremonies,  every- 
where, and  I  can  say  nothing.     Ah  !  if  I  were  only  —  ** 

"Baron,  ehl"  said  D'Artagnan,  finishing  his  Mend's 
sentence. 

"  Ah  I  **  cried  Porthos,  whose  features  lighted  up,  "  if 
I  were  a  baron." 

"  Good  1 "  thought  D'Artagnan ;  "  I  shall  succeed  here.'* 
Then  aloud,  "  Well,  dear  friend,  the  very  title  you  wish 
for  is  what  I  am  come  to  bring  you  to-day." 

Porthos  took  a  bound  which  shook  the  room ;  two  or 
three  bottles  rolled  off,  and  were  broken.  Mousqueton  ran 
in  at  the  noise. 

**  Does  Monsieur  call  me  1 "  asked  he. 

Porthos  made  a  sign  for  him  to  collect  the  pieces  of  glass. 

''  I  see  with  pleasure,"  said  D'Artagnan, ''  that  you  have 
still  that  capital  fellow." 

"He  is  my  steward,"  said  Porthos;  then  raising  his 
voice,  "he  has  made  money,  the  droll  fellow,  one  sees 
that,  but,"  continued  he,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  he  is  attached 
to  me,  and  would  not  leave  me  for  anything  in  the 
world." 

"  And  he  calls  him  Monseigneur,"  thought  D'Artagnan. 
You  can  go,  Houston." 

You  call  him  Moustoni     Ah,  yes  ! — an  abbreviation. 
Mousqueton  is  too  long  to  pronounce." 

"Yes,"  said  Porthos,  "and  then  that  savors  of  the 
quartermaster  a  league  ofL  But  we  were  talking  of  buai' 
ness  when  he  came  in." 
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whom  yon  gave  three  Bword-cnts,  which  ha  well  deserved, 
moreover." 

"  But  yon  know  he  has  become  onr  tneai  t "  stud 
D*Artagnam 

"  Ho,  I  did  not    Ah  !  be  ehowg  do  spite." 

"Ton  are  wrong,  Porthos,"  said  D'Aitagnan,  in  his 
tnm.     "It  is  I  who  have  none." 

Fortboe  did  not  quite  understand ;  but  one  rememberB 
that  comprehension  was  by  no  means  his  forte. 

"  You  say,  then,"  continaed  he,  "  that  it  is  Comte  de 
Rochefort  who  has  spoken  of  me  to  the  cardinal  t " 

"  Yes ;  and  then  the  queen." 

«  What  1    The  queen  1 " 

"  To  inspire  confidence  in  ua  she  has  herself  given  the 
tardinal  the  famooa  diamond,  you  know,  which  I  sold  to 
M.  d'Essart,  and  which  —  I  know  not  how  —  fell  into 
her  hands  again." 

"  But  it  seema  to  me,"  said  Poithoa,  with  his  great  good 
sens^  "  that  she  would  have  done  better  to  give  it  back 
to  you." 

"  That  is  my  opinion  also,"  said  D'Aitagnan.  "  What 
can  I  dot  Kings  and  queens  have  sometimes  ungolai 
c^irices.  After  all,  as  it  is  they  who  have  riches  and 
honors,  who  give  away  money  and  titles,  one  is  devoted 
to  them." 

"  Yes,  one  is  devoted  to  them,"  said  Porthos.  "  Then 
you  are  so  at  this  time  1 " 

"  To  king,  queen,  and  cardinal ;  and  I  have  also  an- 
swered for  you." 

you  have  made  certain  conditions 

dear  fellow,  splendid  1    First  of  all 
I  you  not  I    Forty  thousand  irancs 
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Porthofi  felt  rather  distrustful. 

**  Ah,  my  friend  ! "  said  he,  ''  one  has  never  too  much 
money.  Madame  da  Yallon  has  left  a  disputed  inheri- 
tance. I  am  not  a  great  accountant^  so  that  I  live  a  little 
firom  day  to  day." 

'*  He  is  afraid  that  I  have  come  to  borrow  some  money," 
thought  D'Artagnan.  "  Ah,  my  friend !  "  said  he,  aloud, 
**  80  much  the  better  if  you  are  rather  hard  pushed." 

"  How,  so  much  the  better  f  '*  said  Porthos. 

**  Yes ;  for  his  Eminence  will  give  what  you  desire,  — 
lands,  money,  or  titles." 

"  Ah  1  ah !  ah  ! "  said  Porthos,  opening  wide  his  eyes 
at  the  last  word. 

*'  Under  the  other  cardinal,"  continued  D'Artagnan, 
"  we  did  not  know  how  to  utilize  our  fortune,  although 
we  had  the  opportunity.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  you 
who  have  forty  thousand  francs  of  rent,  and  who  seem 
the  happiest  man  on  earth." 

Porthos  sighed. 

''  Anyhow,"  continued  D'Artagnan,  "  in  spite  of  your 
rent-roll,  and  perhaps  because  of  it^  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
little  coronet  would  suit  your  carriage  well.    Ehl" 

*'  Well,  yes,"  said  Porthos. 

**  Well,  then,  dear  friend,  win  it ;  it  is  at  the  end  of 
your  sword.  We  shall  not  injure  each  other.  Your  ob- 
ject is  a  title ;  mine  is  money.  I  want  to  buUd  up  Ar* 
tagnan,  which  my  ancestors,  impoverished  by  the  Crusades, 
have  suffered  to  fall  into  ruins  since  that  time,  and  to  buy 
some  thirty  acres  of  land  around  it.  That  is  aU  I  want. 
I  shall  retire  there,  and  then  I  shall  die  happy." 

"  And  I,"  said  Porthos,  "  want  to  be  a  baron." 

"  You  shall  be." 

''And  have  you  not  thought  of  our  other  friends  1" 
aaked  Porthos. 
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Certainly.    I  have  seen  Anunis." 

**  And  what  does  be  want^  -» to  be  a  bishopl** 

*'  Aranusy"  said  D'Aitagnan,  wbo  did  not  wisb  to 
chant  ForthoSy  ^'jnst  f&ncyy  has  become  a  monk  and 
Jesuit,  and  lives  like  a  bear.  He  has  given  up  every- 
thing, and  thinks  only  of  his  own  salvation.  My  offers 
could  not  make  him  decide." 

''So  much  the  worsen"  said  Porthos;  ''be  had  some 
spirit.     And  Athosi" 

''  I  have  not  seen  him  yet^  bat  I  shall  go  and  see  him 
on  leaving  you.    Do  you  know  where  I  shall  find  him  1 " 

**  Near  Blois,  on  a  little  estate  that  he  has  come  into 
from  some  relative." 

"  And  what  is  the  name  of  it  9 " 

"  Bragelonne.  Do  you  understand,  my  dear  fellow,-* 
Athos  who  was  noble  as  an  emperor,  and  who  inherits  an 
estate  which  has  the  title  of  County  f  What  will  he  do 
with  all  those  counties,  —  County  da  la  Fire,  County  de 
Bragelonne ) " 

''  With  that  to  have  no  children^  **  said  D'Artagnan. 

''Ah!"  said  Porthos,  '*  I  have  heaid  it  said  that  he  has 
adopted  a  young  man  much  like  him  in  the  face." 

"  Atbos,  our  Athos,  who  was  as  virtuous  as  Scipio  1 
Have  you  seen  him  again  t" 

"No." 

"Ah,  well!  I  shall  go  to-morrow  to  oany  him  news  of 
you.  I  am  afiaid,  between  ourselves,  that  his  liking  for 
wine  has  made  him  look  old  and  wasted."* 

"Yes,"  said  Porthos;  "it  is  true  he  used  to  drink  a 
good  deaL" 

"  Then  he  was  the  oldest  of  us  all,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"Only  a  few  years;  for  his  serious  look  aged  him 
considerably.'' 

"  Yes,  that  is  trueu    Then  if  we  have  Athoi^  it  will  be 
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80  macb  the  better;  if  not,  well^  we  mxat  go  without. 
We  two.  are  woxth  twelve." 

''Yes,"  said  Porthos,  smiling  at  the  lemembxanoe  of 
their  old  exploits;  ''but  we  four  would  have  equalled 
twenty-four,  even  supposing  that  the  work  shall  be  as  hard 
as  you  seem  to.  imply." 

**  Haid  for  recruits,  yes;  but  for  ue,  na" 

«  Will  it  be  long  1" 

^  Well,  it  may  last  three  or  four  years*" 

*'  Will  there  be  much  fighting  i" 

"  I  hope  80." 

**  So  much  the  better,  after  all,  —  so  much  the  better," 
cried  Porthos ;  ''  you  have  no  idea,  my  dear  fellow,  how 
my  bones  crack  since  I  have  been  here.  Sometimes  on 
Sundays,  ooming  from  Mass,  I  go  for  a  ride  in  the  fields 
and  on  my  neighbors'  lands  to  meet  some  nice  little 
quarrel,  for  I  feel  I  need  it ;  but  no,  nothing.  Whether 
it  is  that  they  respect  me,  or  that  they  fear  me,  which  is 
more  probable,  they  let  me  beat  down  the  grass  with  my 
dogs,  ride  over  them  all,  and  I  return  more  wearied  than 
ever,  and  that  is  aU.  At  least  tell  me,  cannot  one  fight 
more  easily  in  Paris  ? " 

"  As  to  that,  my  dear  fellow,  it  is  lovely ;  no  more 
edicts,  no  more  guards  of  the  cardinal,  no  more  of  Jussac 
and  other  spies.  Croodness  me!  why,  under  a  lantern, 
in  an  inn,  everywhere.  Are  you  a  Frondeur  1  —  one 
draws,  and  all  is  said.  M.  de  Guise  has  killed  M.  de 
Coligny  openly  in  the  Place  Royale,  and  nothing  has  been 
done." 

**  Ah,  that  is  the  thing  now,"  said  Porthos. 

''And  then  before  long,"  continued  D'Artagnan,  "we 
shall  have  pitched  battles,  cannonades,  oonflagrations ; 
that  will  be  very  amusing." 

"Then  I  decide." 

VOL.   I.  —  10 
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"  I  have  jotu  word,  than  I  " 

"Tea,  I  givB  it  to  yon.    I  ihall  oat  and  thrast  for 

\faTHfin         Sat " 

"Batl" 

"  Bat  he  will  mAke  me  a  baron  t " 

"  Eh,  yes,"  aaid  D'Artagnan ;  "  that  is  uranged  in  ad- 
vance. I  have  told  ;ou,  and  repeat  it,  I  answer  for  youi 
barony." 

Oq  that  promise  Foithoa,  who  had  Qever  doubted  hie 
Mend's  word,  took  the  load  iaek  with   him  to  the 
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CHAPTEB  XIV. 

or  wmoH  18  SHOwx  that  if  pobthos  wab  disoontbntbd 

WITH  HIS  LOT,  MOUSQUETON  WAS  SATISFIED  WITH  HIS. 

While  returning  towards  the  cb&teaa,  and  while  Porthoe 
was  indulging  in  his  dreams  of  a  barony,  D'Artagnan  was 
reflecting  on  the  misery  of  our  poor  human  nature,  always 
discontented  with  what  it  has,  always  wanting  what  it 
has  not  In  Porthos's  place  D'Artagnan  would  have  felt 
himself  to  he  the  happiest  man  on  earth,  and  to  make 
Porthos  happy  he  wanted — what  1  Five  letters  to  prefix 
to  his  many  names,  and  a  little  coronet  to  be  painted  on 
the  panels  of  his  carriage. 

*'  I  shall,  then,  pass  my  whole  life,"  said  D'Artagnan  to 
himself,  *'  looking  to  my  right  and  left  without  ever  see- 
ing the  face  of  a  man  thoroughly  happy  1 " 

He  was  making  this  philosophical  reflection  when  Pro- 
vidence seemed  desirous  to  negative  it  utterly.  Just  as 
Porthos  left  him  to  give  some  orders  to  his  cook,  he  saw 
Mousqueton  approaching.  The  face  of  the  jolly  fellow,  ex- 
cept a  slight  trouble  which  like  a  summer^s  cloud  threw 
a  gauze  rather  than  a  veil  over  his  countenance,  seemed 
that  of  a  man  completely  happy. 

"  I  was  looking  for  him.  Here  he  is,"  said  D'Artagnan 
to  himself;  "but,  alas  1  the  poor  fellow  does  not  know 
why  I  have  come." 

Mousqueton  kept  at  a  distance.  D'Artagnan  seated 
himself  on  a  bench,  and  made  a  sign  for  him  to  approach. 
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dismissed  the  servants^  and  the  two  Mends  found  them- 
selves alone, ''  Porthos,"  said  D'Aitagnan,  "  who  will  ac- 
company you  in  your  campaigns  9  " 

"  Who  but  Mouston  1 "  he  naturally  replied. 

This  was  a  blow  for  D'Artagnan ;  he  saw  already  the 
benevolent  smile  of  the  stewud  change  into  a  look  of 
grief. 

''Tet/'  replied  D'Artagnan,  "he  is  no  longer  in  his 
early  youth,  my  dear  fellow ;  he  has  besides  grown  very 
fat,  and  perhaps  has  lost  the  habitude  of  active  service." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Porthos.  "  But  I  am  accustomed  to 
him,  and  besides,  he  would  not  wish  to  leave  me,  he  loves 
me  too  much." 

"  Oh,  blind  self-love ! "  thought  D'Artagnan. 

''Besides,  in  your  own  case,"  asked  Porthos,  ''have 
you  not  always  at  your  service  that  good,  brave,  and 
intelligent  —  what  is  his  name?" 

"Planchet  Tes,  I  found  him  again,  but  he  is  no 
longer  my  servant.** 

"What  is  he,  then!" 

"Well,  with  his  sixteen  hundred  livres,  you  know, 
which  he  gained  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle  by  carrying 
the  letter  to  Lord  de  Winter,  he  has  started  a  little  shop 
in  the  Kue  dee  Lombards,  and  is  a  confectioner." 

"  Ah,  he  is  confectioner  in  the  Rue  des  Lombards  I  but 
how  is  it  he  is  attending  you  f  " 

"  He  has  been  at  some  pranks,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  and 
he  fears  being  disturbed ; "  and  the  musketeer  related  to 
hiB  friend  how  he  had  &llen  in  again  with  Planchet. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  Porthos  at  that,  "  who  would  have 
thought  it  possible  that  Planchet  would  one  day  save 
Rochefort,  and  that  you  should  conceal  him  for  that ! " 

"I  should  not  have  thought  it  But  how  to  help  it  I 
Events  change  men." 
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"  Nothing  moTB  trae,"  said  Porthos ;  "  but  that  which 
does  not  change,  or  which  changes  for  the  better,  is  wine. 
Taste  this ;  it  is  a  Spanish  vintage  which  our  friend  Athos 
highly  values.     It  is  sheiry." 

At  this  moment,  the  steward  came  to  consult  his  master 
respecting  next  day's  menUf  and  also  about  the  projected 
shooting-party. 

«<Tell  me,  Houston,  whether  my  arms  are  in  good 
Older  1 " 

D* Artagnan  began  to  keep  time  on  the  table  to  hide  his 
embarrassment. 

^Your  arms,  Monseigneur,"  asked  Mouston,  ^what 
armsl" 

"  Why  !  my  arms  for  fighting.'* 

'*  Well,  yes,  Monseigneur.    At  least  I  think  so." 

''Make  sure  of  it,  and  if  they  need  it,  have  them 
cleaned.    Which  is  my  best  roadi^  1 " 

"  Vulcan.'* 

"And  for  work  1" 

"Bayard." 

"  Wliich  horse  do  you  prefer  % " 

"I  prefer  Eustaud,  Monseigneur;  she  is  a  fine  animal, 
to  which  I  am  thoroughly  accustomed." 

"  She  has  endurance,  has  n't  she  f " 

"  Normand  crossed  with  Mecklembouig ;  that  breed  will 
go  day  and  night." 

"  You  will  feed  up  these  three ;  you  will  see  that  my 
arms  are  cleaned;  also  pistols  for  yourself  and  a  hunting- 
knife." 

"Are  we  going  to  travel,  then,  Monseigneur,"  said 
Mousqueton,  looking  ill  at  ease. 

D'Artagnan,  who  had  till  now  only  given  some  uncertain 
beats,  beat  a  march. 

"  Better  than  that,  Mouston,"  replied  Porthos. 
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"We  8ie  going  on  an  expedition,  Mctnsieiiil"  nid  the 
steward,  whoee  loees  began  to  change  into  liliee. 

"Wa  ate  Te-eatering  the  service,  Mooston,"  replied 
Porthos,  trying  to  make  hia  nmatache  aaoame  the  militaiy 
euri  which  it  had  lost 

These  words  were  scafoelf  ^wken  befbre  Mnosqneton 
waa  BO  agitated  that  hie  fat  marbly  cheeks  qnite  shook ;  tie 
ragarded  D'Artaguan  with  an  indeecribeble  air  of  tender 
reproach  tliat  the  officer  could  not  bear  without  feeling 
binisalf  moved;  then  he  Btaggend,  and  with  a  choked 
Toioe,  "  Service !  in  the  king's  armies  1 "  said  be. 

"  Yes  and  no.  We  are  going  campugning  again,  seek- 
ing adventures,  —  living  the  former  life,  in  short." 

This  last  word  fell  on  Monsqneton  like  a  thunderbolt 
It  was  that  farmer  so  terrible  that  made  the  now  so  sweet. 

"OhI  wioM  Dieu,  what  is  it  that  I  heart"  said  Mous- 
queton,  with  a  look  still  more  supplicating  than  the  first, 
in  the  direction  of  D'Artagnan. 

"  What  would  you  have,  my  poor  Motaton  f "  said 
D'Artagnan  ;  "  btality  —  " 

Duspite  the  precaution  D'Artagnan  bad  taken  not  to 
tvtoper  him,  and  to  give  to  hia  name  the  length  he  de- 
sired, Mousqueton  none  the  leas  received  the  blow,  and  it 
was  ao  terrible  that  he  went  out  entirely  upset,  forgetting 
even  to  shut  the  door. 

"  The  good  Mousquetou  will  feel  no  more  joy,"  said 
Porthos,  in  the  tone  which  Don  Quixote  might  have  a»- 
snmed  to  enconiage  Sancho  to  saddle  hb  ass  for  a  last 
campaign. 

The  two  friends  now  left  to  themselvee  began  to  talk  of 
the  future,  and  to  build  a  thoDsand  castles  in  the  air, 
Housqueton's  good  wine  caused  D'Artagnan  to  see  a 
dazzling  perspective  of  double  and  single  pistoles,  and 
Porthos  the  bine  ribbon  and  dnoal  mantle.    The  fact  ia 
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they  were  aaleqp  at  the  table  when  some  one  came  to  ask 
them  to  go  to  bed. 

However,  on  the  moirow  Mousqnciton  was  a  little  re- 
aasnred  bj  D'Artagnan,  who  told  him  that  probably  the 
fighting  would  be  always  in  the  heart  of  Paris  within 
reach  of  the  Gh&teaa  da  VaUon,  of  Braeieox  and  of 
Pierrefonds. 

''  But  it  seems  to  me  that  fbnnerly  —  "  said  Monsque- 
ton,  timidly. 

"  Oh  I "  said  D'Artagnan,  **  they  don't  make  war  as  they 
vaed  to.  Nowadays  there  are  diplomatic  matters,  — ask 
Planchet." 

Monsqueton  went  to  seek  information  from  his  old 

^end,  who  confirmed  what  D' Artagnan  had  said.   "  Only," 

added  he,  "  in  this  war  the  prisoners  run  the  risk  of  being 

hung." 

"  Feste  /  "  said  Mousqueton,  "  I  think  I  prefer  the  si^ge 

<tfBocheUe." 

As  for  Porthos,  after  having  had  a  buck  killed  by  his 
guest,  having  taken  him  from  his  woods  to  the  mountain, 
firom  that  to  his  ponds,  after  having  shown  him  his  lev- 
csets,  his  pack  of  hounds,  Gredinet,  —  in  short,  all  he 
possessed,  —  and  made  three  more  of  the  most  sumptuous 
repasts,  he  asked  for  definitive  instructions  from  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  who  was  obliged  to  resume  his  journey. 

''  Here  they  are,  dear  friend  1  "  said  the  ambassador ; 
"I  shall  require  eight  or  nine  days  for  my  journey  to 
Blois  and  return  to  Paris.  Set  out,  then,  in  a  week's 
time  with  your  equipment  Go  to  the  Hdtel  de  la  Chev- 
lette,  Rue  Tiquetonne,  and  await  my  return." 

"  That  is  settled,"  said  Porthos. 

"  I  am  going  on  a  hopeless  errand  to  Athos,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan.  "  But  though  I  believe  he  has  become  disabled, 
one  must  follow  the  usual  course  with  one's  friends." 
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"  If  I  wen  to  go  with  yoo,"  said  Fortho^  "it  wonld 
divert  me  perhape." 

"That  ia  possible,"  said  D'Aiiagnan,  "and  me  too; 
but  70U  would  not  then  have  the  time  for  m*Ving  your 
piepantioiu.'* 

"  That  '■  tnie,"  said  Portboa.  "  Go  then,  and  Iceep  up 
youi  courage.    As  for  me^  I  am  full  of  ardor." 

"  Wonderful  I "  nid  D'Artagaan. 

And  they  separated  on  tbe  limits  of  Pierrefonda,  to  the 
eztiemitjr  of  which  Portboa  wished  to  conduct  hia  friend. 

"  At  least,"  said  D'Artagnan,  taking  tbe  road  to  Tillers- 
CotUrets,  "  I  shall  not  be  alone.  Tbat  fellow  Poitbos 
has  still  wonderful  strength.  If  Athos  come^  well  I  there 
will  be  three  to  laugh  at  Arsmis,  —  the  little  monk  with 
hia  adTenturaa." 

At  TilleiB-Cotterets  he  wrote  to  the  cardinal : — 

MoNBUONKOB,  — I  lutve  already  found  one  to  present  to 
jour  Eminmce,  and  he  ii  worth  twen^  men.  I  am  setting 
out  for  filois,  as  the  Comte  de  la  Fire  dwells  in  the  Chiteaa 
de  Bngelonne  in  the  vicini^  of  that  ci^. 

Upon  that  be  took  tbe  route  for  Bloia,  talking  to 
Plancbet,  who  was  a  great  aouice  of  entertainment  during 
tbat  long  jonmej. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

TWO    ANQBLS'    HEADS. 

A  LONO  journey  was  the  matter  in  hand ;  hut  D'Artagnan 
felt  no  anxiety  on  that  point.  He  knew  that  his  horses 
had  heen  well  haited  from  the  plentiful  stahle-racks  of  the 
Lord  de  Bracieux.  He  therefore  started  off  with  confi- 
dence on  the  four  or  five  days'  march  which  he  had  to 
make,  accompanied  hy  the  faithful  Planchet. 

As  we  said,  they  were  travelling  side  by  side  and  talk- 
ing together  to  while  away  the  time.  D'Artagnan  had 
little  hy  little  laid  aside  the  master,  and  Planchet  had 
quite  left  the  character  of  servant.  He  was  a  shrewd  fel- 
low, who,  since  his  extemporized  civic  life,  had  often  re- 
gretted the  free  quarters  of  the  high-road  as  well  as  the 
brilliant  conversation  and  company  of  gentlemen,  and 
conscious  of  some  personal  valor,  was  distressed  at  being 
worn  down  by  perpetual  contact  with  people  of  low 
ideas. 

He  rose  therefore  to  the  rank  of  confidant  with  him 
whom  he  still  called  his  master.  D'Artagnan  for  long 
years  had  not  opened  his  heart.  It  happened  that  these 
two  men  on  coming  together  agreed  admirably.  Besides, 
Planchet  was  not  by  any  means  a  vulgar  companion  in 
adventures.  He  was  a  man  of  good  sense ;  without  seek- 
ing danger,  he  did  not  retreat  from  hard  knocks,  as  D'Ar- 
tagnan had  on  several  occasions  observed.  In  short,  he 
had  been  a  soldier,  and  arms  were  ennobling;  and  then, 
more  than  that,  if  Planchet  had  need  of  him,  Planchet 
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wu  none  the  len  naefnl  to  him.  It  was  tben  ■Imoat  on 
the  footing  of  two  good  friends  that  thej  leached  the 
Bloia  conntiy. 

While  going  on,  D'Artagnan  said,  shaking  his  head  and 
letaraing  to  the  idea  which  nnceaangl;  possessed  him, 
"  I  know  well  enough  that  mjr  present  journey  is  oscless 
and  absurd ;  hut  I  owe  this  proceeding  to  my  old  &iend, 
—  a  man  who  had  in  him  the  staff  of  the  noblest  and 
moat  generous  of  all  men." 

"  Oh,  H.  Athos  was  a  bold  gentleman  1 "  said  Flanchet. 

"  Was  he  not  1 "  replied  D'Aitngnao. 

"  Sowing  money  as  the  sky  sends  down  bail,"  continued 
Plnncbet,  taking  his  sword  in  bis  band  with  a  kingly  air. 
"  You  remember  his  dtiel  with  the  English  on  the  dose 
Des  Carmea  1  Ah !  how  handaonie  and  mAgnificeot  M. 
Athoe  was  that  day  when  he  said  to  bis  adversary,  '  You 
have  required  me  to  tell  you  my  name,  Moueieur;  so 
much  the  woiae  for  yon,  for  I  shall  be  obliged  to  kill  yoo.' 
These  were  his  very  words.  And  that  look  when  he 
struck  his  adversary,  as  he  had  said,  who  fell  without 
saying.  Oh  I  Ah,  Monsieur,  I  repeat  it !  —  he  was  a  bold 
gentleman." 

"  Yes,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  all  that  is  as  true  as  the 
Gospel ;  but  be  will  have  loet  all  those  qualities  from  one 
nngle  foulL" 

"  I  remember,"  said  Planchet,  "  be  loved  drink  ;  or 
rather  he  used  to  drink.  But  he  did  not  drink  like  the 
rest.  His  eyes  said  nothing  when  he  put  the  glass  to  his 
lips.  In  truth,  never  was  silence  so  speaking.  As  to  me, 
I  seemed  to  hear  him  murmur,  '  Eater,  liquor,  and  drive 
away  my  griefs.'  And  how  he  broke  the  foot  of  a  glass 
or  the  neck  of  a  bottle !    He  alone  could  do  it." 

"  Well,  now,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  see  the  sad  aisht  that 
awaits  nst    This  proud-looking,  noble  gentleman,  tliii 
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fine  cavalier,  so  brilliant  under  amis  thai  one  waa  always 
astonished  that  he  held  a  simple  sword  in  his  hand  instead 
of  the  bdtom  of  command,  will  be  transformed  into  a  bent 
old  man  with  red  nose  and  weeping  eyes.  We  are  going 
to  find  him  on  some  grass-plot  whence  he  will  look  at  us 
with  dull  eye,  and  perhaps  will  not  recognize  u&  God  is 
my  witness,  Planchet,"  continued  D'Artagnan,  ''that  I 
would  fly  from  this  sad  spectacle  if  I  was  not  bound  to 
prove  my  re^)ect  to  this  illustrious  shade  of  the  glorious 
Comte  de  la  Fere,  whom  we  have  so  much  loved.** 

Planchet  nodded,  but  said  nothing.  It  could  be  easily 
seen  that  he  shared  his  master's  fears. 

**  And  then,"  continued  D'Artagnan,  "  this  decrepitude, 
for  Athos  is  old  now ;  poverty,  perhaps,  for  he  will  have 
neglected  the  little  property  he  had ;  and  the  dirty  Gri- 
maud,  more  mute  than  ever  and  more  a  drunkard  than  his 
master,  —  tliersi  Planchet,  all  that  rends  my  heart." 

**  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  there,  and  that  I  see  him 
stammering  and  staggering,"  said  Planchet,  in  a  pitifdl 
tone. 

''My  only  fear,  I  avow,"  continued  D'Artagnan,  "is 
lest  Athos  should  accept  my  proposals  in  a  moment  of 
warlike  inebriation.  That  would  be  a  great  calamity  for 
Porthos  and  me,  and  above  all  a  real  embarrassment ;  but 
during  his  first  orgy  we  shall  leave  him,  that 's  alL  Of 
coming  to  himself,  he  will  understand." 

"  In  any  case.  Monsieur,**  said  Planchet,  "  we  shall 
not  be  long  without  enlightenment,  for  I  think  these 
high  walls  which  are  red  from  the  setting  sun  are  the 
walls  of  Blois." 

"It  is  probable,**  replied  D'Artagnan;  "and  those 
pointed  and  carved  bell-turrets  which  we  see  there  to 
the  left  in  the  wood  resemble  what  I  have  heard  said  of 
Chambord.*" 
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"  Shall  we  go  into  the  ctty  I "  asked  Plancbeb 

"  Certainlf,  to  get  information." 

"  Monmear,  I  bc^  yon  then  to  taste  some  cieam  of  wbich 
I  have  beard  much,  and  which  onght  to  be  eaten  on  the 
spot." 

"  Ail  right !  we  will  try  some,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

At  that  moment  one  of  those  lumbering  wagons  drawn 
by  oxen,  wbich  cany  the  wood  cut  in  the  forests  of  the 
country  as  far  as  the  ports  of  the  Loire,  passed  ont  of  a 
path  loU  of  mta  into  the  road  which  the  travellers  were 
following.  A  man  accompanied  it,  carrying  a  long  goad, 
armed  with  a  nail,  with  which  he  was  pricking  on  his 
slow  team. 

"  Hi,  friend  1 "  cried  Plancbet,  to  the  dnver. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  Messieurs  t "  said  the  peasant, 
with  that  purity  of  langu^e  peculiar  to  the  people  of  that 
country,  and  which  would  shame  the  purest  citizens  of  the 
Place  de  la  Sorbonne  and  the  Rue  de  TUniversit^ 

"  We  are  lookii^  for  M.  le  Comte  de  la  F^'s  house," 
said  D'AHagnao.  "  Do  you  know  this  name  among  those 
of  the  noblemen  of  the  neighborhood  I " 

The  peasant  took  off  his  hat  on  hearing  this  name,  and 
replied,  "  Measieurs,  this  wood  that  I  am  carting  is  his. 
I  have  cut  it  in  his  forest,  and  am  taking  it  to  the 


D'Artagnan  did  not  wish  to  question  this  man.  It  was 
lepugnant  to  him  to  hear  another  say  what  be  bad  himself 
said  to  Plancbet. 

"  The  thdUau  /  "  he  said  to  himself.     "  The  ehOUau  I 

Ah,  I  see  I    Athos  is  not  patient.    He  has  obliged  his 

peasants,  like  Porthos,  to  call  him  Monseignenr,  and  to 

call  bia  hovel  a  cb&teau.    He  had  a  heavy  hand,  this  dear 

eciallf  wbeu  he  bad  been  drinking." 

:en  advanced  slowly.     D'Artagnan  and  Plan- 
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ehet  walked  behind  the  wagon.  This  pace  made  them 
impatient. 

"ThiBy  then,  is  the  road,"  asked  D'Artagnan  of  the 
driver;  *'and  can  we  follow  it  without  fear  of  losing 
ooiselves  1 " 

"  Oh,  yes,  Monsieur,"  said  the  man, ''  and  you  can  take 
it  in  place  of  tiring  yourselves  by  accompanying  such  slow 
beasts.  In  half  a  league  you  will  see  a  ch&teau  on  the 
right ;  you  cannot  see  it  from  here  on  account  of  a  curtain 
of  poplars  which  hides  it.  This  \a  not  Bragelonne,  but  La 
Yalli^re ;  at  three  gun-shots  thence,  a  laige  white  house, 
slate  roof,  built  on  an  eminence,  shaded  by  enormous  syca- 
mores,— that  is  the  ch&teau  of  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Fere." 

*'  And  this  half-league,  is  it  long  1 "  asked  D'Artagnan, 
"  for  there  are  leagues  and  leagues  in  our  fine  country  of 
France." 

"  Ten  minutes  of  riding.  Monsieur,  for  the  fine  legs  of 
your  horse." 

D'Artagnan  thanked  the  driver,  and  pushed  on  at  once, 
then  trembled  in  spite  of  himself  at  the  thought  of  seeing 
this  singular  man  again,  who  had  shown  such  affection 
for  him,  and  had  contributed  so  much  by  advice  and  ex- 
ample to  his  education  as  a  gentleman.  He  little  by  little 
slackened  his  horse's  pace,  and  continued  to  advance  with 
drooping  head  as  if  musing. 

Planchet  also  had  found  in  this  meeting,  and  in  the  bear- 
ing of  this  peasant  matter  for  grave  reflection.  Never,  in 
Normandy^  nor  in  Franche  Comt^,  nor  in  Artois,  nor  in 
Picardy, — places  in  which  he  had  principally  lived, — 
had  he  met  among  the  villagers  that  easy  address,  that 
polished  air,  that  refined  language.  He  was  tempted  to 
believe  that  he  had  met  some  gentleman,  Frondeur  like 
himself  who  from  political  causes  had  been  forced  like 
him  to  disguise  himsel£ 
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Soon  at  the  bend  of  the  road,  the  Gh&teaa  de  k  Valli- 
iie,  as  the  ox-driver  bad  told  them,  came  into  sight ;  tbea 
about  a  quarter  of  a  league  &rther  on,  the  white  hoose, 
encircled  by  flycamores,  vae  seen  in  the  centre  of  a  clump 
of  massive  trees  which  spring  had  powdered  white  like 
BDOW,  with  blossoms. 

At  the  Tiew,  D'Artagnan,  who  ordinarily  was  little 
subject  to  emotion,  felt  a  strange  trouble  penetrate  to  tbe 
bottom  of  bis  heart,  bo  powerful  are  the  souvenirs  of  youth 
during  tbe  whole  course  of  life.  Planchet,  who  bad  not 
the  same  causes  for  aoch  feelings,  nonplussed  at  seeing  bis 
master  so  agitated,  looked  alternately  at  D'Artagnan  and 
tbe  honse. 

The  mnsketeer  made  some  steps  in  advance,  and  found 
himself  before  a  gate,  wrought  with  the  taste  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  castings  of  that  period. 

There  could  be  seen  through  the  gate  a  kitchen-garden 
kept  with  care,  a  tolerably  spacious  courtyard,  in  which  sev- 
eral horses  led  by  grooms  in  different  liveries  were  walking 
about,  and  a  carriage  drawn  by  two  boises  of  the  district. 

"  We  have  made  a  mistake,  or  that  man  baa  deceived 
us,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  it  cannot  be  that  Atbos  livea 
there.  Man  Dieu!  can  be  be  dead,  and  tbe  property 
belong  to  some  one  of  his  name  1  Get  down,  Plauche^ 
and  make  inquiry ;  I  confess  I  have  not  the  courage." 

Planchet  dismounted. 

"  You  can  add,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  that  a  gentleman  in 
passing  desires  the  honor  of  calling  on  M.  le  Comte  de  1& 
Fere,  and  if  you  are  satisfied  with  the  information,  well ! 
then  give  bim  my  nama" 

Planchet,  leading  his  horse  by  the  bridle^  approached 
the  sate,  ranz  tbe  bell,  and  immediately  a  eerviuit  with 
1  an  erect  figure  despite  bis  age,  presented 
ceived  Planchet. 
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^'Does  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Feie  live  heiel"  asked 
Plancbet 

"  Tesy  MoBsieiir/'  replied  the  senrant,  who  was  not  in 
livery. 

"  A  nobleman  retired  from  the  service  ? " 

"  The  very  same." 

"  And  who  had  a  servant  named  Grimaud ) "  said  Plan- 
chet^  who  with  his  habitual  prudence  did  not  think  it 
posdble  to  obtain  too  much  information. 

''  M.  Grimaud  is  absent  just  at  present,"  said  the  aer- 
vanty  beginning  to  look  at  Planchet  from  head  to  foot^ 
not  being  much  used  to  such  queetibnings. 

''Then,"  cried  Planchet,  radiant,  "I  see  well  enough 
tiiat  it  is  the  same  count  for  whom  we  are  looking.  Be 
good  enough  to  open  the  gate,  and  announce  to  Mon- 
sieur the  Count  that  my  master,  an  old  friend  of  his, 
wishes  to  see  him." 

"  Would  you  not  prefer  saying  so  yourself,  rather  1 " 
flaid  the  servant,  opening  the  gate.  "  But  where  is  your 
master ) " 

**  He  is  following  me." 

The  servant  opened  the  gate  and  preceded  Planchet, 
who  made  a  sign  to  his  master,  and  D'Artagnan  entered 
the  courtyard  with  beating  heart. 

While  Planchet  was  on  the  doorsteps  he  heard,  coming 
from  within,  a  voice  which  said,  "  Well,  where  is  this  gen- 
tlemau,  and  why  do  they  not  bring  him  here  1 " 

This  voice,  which  reached  D'Artagnan,  awoke  in  his 
beart  a  thousand  feelings  and  souvenirs  which  he  had 
foigotten*  He  jumped  off  his  horsey  while  Planchet,  with 
a  smile  on  his  face,  advanced  towards  the  master  of  the 
house. 

"  Why,  I  know  that  fellow/'  said  Athoe,  appearing  on 
the  doorstep. 

VOL.  I.  — 11 
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"  Oh,  JM,  Honsieor  the  Count,  I  am  PUncbet,  70a 
know."  Bat  the  honest  eervant  could  »j  no  more,  ao 
mach  bad  the  unexpected  eight  of  the  gentleman  aur- 
priaed  him. 

"  What,  Planchet  I "  cried  Athoa.  « la  then  M.  d'Ai- 
tegnan  beret" 

"  Ifefe  am  I,  friend  ;  here  am  I,  dear  Athoe,"  said 
D'Artognon,  stammering  and  almoat  filing. 

At  these  words  a  visible  emotion  showed  itaelf  in  ita 
turn  on  the  floe  face  and  calm  features  of  Atbos.  He 
toolc  two  rapid  steps  towards  D*Artsgnan,  gamig  earn- 
estly on  him,  and  pressed  him  tenderly  in  bis  arms.  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  relieved  of  bis  trouble,  pressed  him  in  bis  turn 
with  a  cordiality  which  shone  in  the  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Athoa  toolc  him  then  by  the  hand,  which  be  held  in 
his,  and  led  him  to  the  drawing-iooni,  where  several  per- 
sons were  assembled.    Ereij  one  rose. 

"  I  present  to  you,"  said  Atbos,  "  M.  le  Chevalier 
d'Artagoan,  lieutenant  in  his  Majesty's  Musketeers, — a 
devoted  friend,  and  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  amiable 
gentlemen  I  have  ever  known." 

D'Artognan,  according  to  custom,  received  the  compli- 
ments of  those  present,  returned  them  to  the  best  of  bia 
ability,  took  a  place  in  the  circle,  and  while  the  conversa- 
tion,  for  a  moniout  interrupted,  became  once  more  gen- 
eral, lie  began  to  examine  Atbos. 

Strange  thing  I  Atbos  had  hardly  aged  at  alL  His 
flue  eyes,  IVecd  (rota  the  circle  of  bistre  which  watchings 
i,  seemed  larger  and  more  liquid  than 
;htly  elongated,  bad  gained  in  majesty 
if  feverish  agitation ;  his  band,  always 
nd  nervous  in  spite  of  the  softness  of 
lendent  in  lace  cufls  like  certain  hands 
Dyck.    He  waa  alighter  than  formeriy ; 
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his  shonldeis  showed  tmcommon  strength  ;  his  long  black 
hair,  sparsely  sprinkled  with  a  few  gray  hairs,  fell  ele- 
gantly over  his  shoulders,  and  waved  naturally ;  his  voice 
was  as  fresh  as  if  he  were  only  about  twenty-five;  and 
his  fine  teeth,  which  he  had  kept  white  and  sounds  gave 
an  inexpressible  charm  to  his  smile. 

However,  the  count's  guests,  who  saw  by  the  almost 
imperceptible  coldness  of  the  conversation  that  the  two 
friends  burned  with  the  desire  of  being  by  themselves,  be- 
gan to  prepare,  with  all  the  politeness  of  former  times,  for 
their  departure,  —  that  grave  afiair  of  people  of  the  great 
world,  when  there  were  people  of  the  great  world.  But  at 
that  moment  there  was  heard  a  great  noise  of  dogs  bark- 
ing in  the  courtyard,  and  several  persons  said  together, 
"Ah!  that's  Eaoul  returned." 

Athos,  at  the  name  of  Eaoul,  looked  at  D'Artagnan,  and 
seemed  to  notice  the  curiosity  which  at  this  name  appeared 
on  his  face.  But  D'Artagnan  comprehended  nothing  as 
yet ;  he  had  not  yet  recovered  from  his  bewilderment.  It 
was  then  almost  mechanically  that  he  turned  when  a  fine 
young  man  of  fifteen,  dressed  simply  but  in  perfect  taste, 
entered  the  room,  gracefully  raising  his  bat,  ornamented 
with  long  red  feathers. 

Nevertheless  this  new  personage,  entirely  unlooked  for, 
impressed  him.  A  whole  world  of  new  ideas  presented 
themaelvee  to  his  mind,  explaining  to  him  through  all  the 
sources  of  his  intelligence  the  change  in  Athoe  which  until 
then  had  appeared  to  him  inexplicable. 

A  singular  resemblance  between  the  gentleman  and  the 
youth  explained  the  mystery  of  this  renewed  life.  He 
waited,  looking  and  listening. 

''  You  have  returned,  then,  Raoul  t "  said  the  count. 

"Yea,  Monsieur,"  he  replied  respectfully;  "and  I  have 
performed  the  commission  which  yon  gave  me.'' 
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''Bat  what  is  the  mattery  Baonll"  said  Athos,  with 
solicitade.     ''Toa  are  pale  and  agitated." 

''  An  accident  has  just  hi^pened  to  our  neighhor." 

**  To  Mademoiselle  de  la  Yalliire  1 "  said  Athoe,  quickly. 

^  What,  then  1 "  asked  several  voices. 

"She  was  walking  in  the  endosuie  with  her  iKmne, 
MaiceUinci  where  the  woodmen  were  squaring  their  trees. 
When  passing  on  honehack  I  peroeiyed  her  and  stopped. 
She  had  perceived  me  in  her  turn,  and  wishing  to  leap 
down  from  a  pile  of  wood,  feU,  and  has,  I  think,  dislocated 
her  ankle." 

"  Oh,  moH  Dieu  !  "  said  Athoe.  "  And  has  her  mother, 
Madame  de  Saint-Remy,  been  told  of  it  9 " 

''Noy  Monsieur;  she  is  at  Blois  with  Madame  the 
Duchesse  d'Orl^ns.  I  am  afraid  that  the  first  applica- 
tions were  unskilfully  used,  and  I  come  to  you,  Monsieur, 
to  ask  your  counsel." 

''  Send  quickly  to  Blois,  Raoul  1  Or  isther,  take  your 
horse,  and  go  there  yoursell" 

Baoul  bowed. 

''  But  where  is  Louise  %  "  said  the  count. 

''  I  have  brought  her  here,  Monsieur,  and  left  her  with 
Chariot's  wife,  who  meanwhile  has  bathed  her  foot  in  cold 
water." 

Upon  this  explanation,  which  had  given  a  reason  for 
rising,  Athos's  guests  took  leave,  except  the  old  Due  de 
Barb^  who,  acting  familiarly  in  virtue  of  a  friendship  of 
twenty  years  with  the  house  of  La  Vallito,  went  to  see 
Louise,  who  was  weeping,  and  who,  on  seeing  Raoul,  wiped 
her  handsome  eyes  and  immediately  amUed.  The  duke 
then  proposed  to  take  her  in  his  carriage  to  Blois. 

''  You  are  right.  Monsieur,"  said  Athos ;  "  she  will  be 
sooner  with  her  mother.  As  for  you,  Raoul,  I  fear  you 
have  acted  thoughtlessly,  and  that  it  is  your  fault." 
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"  Ob,  no,  no,  Monsiear,  I  swear  it  to  you  I ''  cried  the 
little  girl;  while  the  young  man  grew  pale  at  the  idea 
that  he  was  perhaps  the  cause  of  this  accident. 

"  Oh,  Monsieur,  I  assure  you  1 "  murmured  KaouL 

"  Tou  will  none  the  less  go  to  Blois,"  added  the  count, 
kindly,  ''  and  make  your  excuses  and  mine  to  Madame  de 
Saint-Bemy,  and  then  return." 

The  color  returned  to  the  cheeks  of  the  youth.  He 
took  the  little  girl  up  in  his  arms,  smiling  in  spite  of  her 
pain,  as  she  rested  her  pretty  head  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  put  her  gently  into  the  carriage;  then  leaping  on 
his  hoise  with  the  elegance  and  agility  of  a  practised 
horseman,  after  having  saluted  Athos  and  D'Artagnan  he 
went  off  rapidly,  keeping  near  the  door  of  the  carnage, 
towards  the  interior  of  which  bis  eyes  were  constantly 
directed. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

TBI  ohItbau  db  BBAOELOKNI. 

TyAsTAQSAX  had  lemained  during  this  eceiie  with  wild 
look  and  open  mouth.  He  bad  found  matters  so  different 
firom  hia  expectationB  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  great 
astonishment 

Athoe  took  him  by  the  aim,  and  led  him  into  the 
garden. 

"  While  they  aie  preparing  supper,"  eaid  he,  smiling^ 
"  you  will  not  be  sorry  will  you,  my  friend,  to  have  this 
mystery  cleared  up  somewhat  which  makes  you  ponder 

BOl" 

"  It  is  true,  Monsieur  the  Count,"  said  D'Artagnan,  who 
felt  himself  little  by  little  influenced  by  that  immense 
superiority  of  nobility  which  he  bad  always  felt  in  Athos. 

Athos  looked  at  him  with  his  sweet  smile. 

"  Fint  of  all,"  said  he, "  my  dear  D'Artagnan,  there  is  no 
Uonsieur  the  Count  here  at  alL  If  I  styled  you  cheTalier,  it 
was  to  preeent  you  to  my  guests  so  as  to  make  them  know 
who  you  were ;  but  for  you,  D'Artagnan,  I  am,  I  hope, 
always  Athos, —  your  companioD,  your  friend.  Do  you 
give  preference  for  ceremoniousueas  because  you  love  me 


tjkeep  me  from  that  I "  said  the  Gascon,  with 
^lloyal  bunta  of  youth  which  occur  so  rarely 

commencement,  let  us  be  fiank.    All  hen 
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"  Deeply;' 

''  Bat  what  astonishes  yon  most,"  said  AthoSy  smiling, 
'*  is  mysel£    Confess  it !  " 

"  I  do." 

''  I  am  still  yonng,  am  I  not,  in  spite  of  my  forty-nine 
years  1    I  am  still  the  same  1 " 

'*  On  the  contrary,"  said  D'Artagnan,  quite  ready  to  go 
beyond  the  recommendation  of  frankness  which  Athos  had 
professed,  ''  you  are  no  longer  so  at  all." 

''  Ah,  I  understand  ! "  said  Athos,  with  a  slight  blush ; 
**  all  tends  to  an  end,  D'Artagnan,  —  foUy  like  eyerything 
else." 

"  Then,  a  change  has  taken  place  in  your  fortune,  it 
seems  to  me.  You  are  capitally  housed.  I  suppose  this 
house  is  yours  1 " 

''Yes.  This  is  the  small  property,  you  know,  my 
friend,  which  I  told  you  that  I  inherited  when  I  left 
the  army." 

*'  You  have  a  park,  horses,  and  carriages  t " 

Athos  smiled. 

"  The  park  has  twenty  acres,"  said  he,  "  out  of  which 
is  taken  our  kitchen-garden  and  outhouses.  I  have  two 
horses,  not  counting  my  groom's  cob.  My  hunting  equi- 
page is  reduced  to  four  setters,  two  greyhounds,  and  a 
pointer.  Still,  all  this  extravagance  in  having  a  pack," 
added  Athos,  smiling,  "is  not  for  myself." 

**  Yes,  I  understand  ;  it  is  for  young  RaouL"  And 
D'Artagnan  regarded  Athos  with  an  involuntary  smile. 

"You  have  guessed  rightly,  my  friend." 

"And  this  youth  is  your  adopted  son, — your  relative, 
perhaps  ?  Ah,  how  changed  you  are,  my  dear  Athos  1 " 

"This  young  man,"  answered  Athos,  calmly,  "is  an 
orphan  whom  his  mother  left  at  the  house  of  a  poor 
country  curate.     I  have  brought  him  up." 
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^^He  onght  to  be  much  attached  to  jont" 

"  I  think  he  loves  me  as  much  as  if  I  were  his  own 
&ther." 

**  Thoionghlj  giatefol,  especially ) " 

"  Oh,  as  to  gratitude/'  said  Athoe^  '*  that  is  mutual  I 
owe  him  as  much  as  he  owes  me.  I  do  not  tell  him,  but 
I  can  you,  D'Aitagnan,  —  I  am  still  his  debtor." 

''How  sol''  said  the  astonished  soldier. 

''  Ah,  yes  !  It  is  he  who  has  brought  about  the  change 
you  see  in  me.  I  was  wasting  away  like  a  poor  isolated 
tree  which  is  losing  its  hold  in  the  ground ;  it  was  only 
a  strong  attachment  which  could  make  me  take  root  once 
more  in  life.  A  mistress  ?  I  was  too  old.  Some  friends  I 
I  had  you  no  longer.  Well,  this  child  has  helped  me  to  re^ 
cover  all  that  I  had  lost  I  have  lived  not  for  myself,  but 
for  him.  Instruction  is  good  for  a  child ;  but  example  is 
worth  more.  This  I  have  given  him.  The  vices  I  had  I 
have  corrected.  The  virtues  that  I  had  not  I  have  feigned 
to  have.  So  I  do  not  think  I  deceive  myself,  lyArtagnan, 
in  thinking  that  Baoul  will  be  as  perfect  a  gentleman  aa 
it  is  given  to  our  impoverished  age  still  to  fhmish." 

D'Artagnan  looked  at  Athos  with  increasing  admira- 
tion. They  were  walking  in  a  fresh,  shady  avenue,  through 
which  penetrated  obliquely  some  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
One  of  these  golden  rays  lighted  up  Athos's  countenance^ 
and  his  eyes  seemed  to  give  back  the  mild,  calm  even* 
ing  light  which  they  received.  The  idea  of  Milady  just 
then  presented  itself  to  D'Artagnan's  mind. 

''And  are  you  happy?"  he  said  to  his  friend. 

Athos's  penetrating  eye  pierced  to  the  bottom  of  D'Ar- 
tagnan's  heart,  and  seemed  to  read  his  thought  there. 

"  As  happy  as  one  is  permitted  to  be  on  earth.  But 
finish  your  thought,  D'Artagnan,  for  you  have  not  told 
me  the  whole  of  it" 
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**  Tou  are  a  terrible  fellow,  Athoa ;  and  one  can  hide 
nothing  from  you.  Well,  yes,  1  should  like  to  ask  you 
if  you  have  not  sometimes  unexpected  emotions  of  diead 
approaching  to  —  " 

**  To  remorse  1 "  continoed  Athos.  "  I  will  finish  your 
thought,  my  friend.  Yes  and  no.  1  have  not,  because 
that  woman,  I  believe,  merited  the  punishment  she  has 
undergone ;  because,  too,  if  we  had  allowed  her  to  live, 
she  would  without  doubt  have  continued  her  work  of 
destruction.  But  that  does  not  mean,  friend,  that  I  am 
convinced  that  we  had  the  right  to  do  what  we  did.  Per- 
haps all  bloodshed  demands  expiation.  She  has  paid  hers ; 
perhaps  it  is  our  turn  to  furnish  ours." 

"I  have  sometimes  thought  as  you  do,  Athos,"  said 
D'Artagnan. 

**  This  woman  had  a  son  %  " 

-•  Yes." 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  him  spoken  of)  *' 

"  Never." 

''He  must  be  about  twenty-three/*  said  Athoa;  ^I 
often  think  of  that  young  man,  D'Artagnan." 

"  It  is  strange.     I  had  forgotten  him." 

Athos  gave  a  melancholy  smile. 

''  And  Lord  de  Winter,  have  you  any  news  of  him  1 " 

**  I  know  he  was  in  great  &vor  with  King  Charles  I." 

"  He  has  followed  his  fortune,  which  is  bad  at  presenk 
Stay,  D'Artagnan,"  continued  Athos;  ''that  brings  us 
back  to  what  I  was  saying  just  now.  He  has  shed  the 
blood  of  Strafford ;  blood  demands  blood.  And  the 
queen  1 " 

"  What  queen  1 " 

"  Madame  Henrietta  of  England,  Henry  lY.'s  daughter." 

"  She  is  at  the  Louvre,  as  you  know." 

"  Yes,  where  she  is  in  great  want ;  is  it  not  so  f  During 
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the  severe  cold  of  this  winter,  her  daughter,  who  is  ill,  was 
ohliged,  so  they  tell  me,  to  keep  in  hed.  Can  you  under- 
stand that)  **  said  Athos,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  ''Henry 
IV.'s  daughter  shivering  from  cold  for  want  of  a  fistgot  I 
Why  did  she  not  ask  any  of  us  instead  of  Mazaiin  t  She 
would  have  wanted  for  nothing/' 

"  Do  you  know  her,  then  %  ** 

"  No ;  hut  my  mother  saw  her  when  a  child.  Have  I 
ever  told  you  that  my  mother  was  once  maid  of  honor  to 
Marie  de  M^icisP 

"  Never.     You  did  not  speak  of  those  things,  Athos.** 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  did,  you  know  it,"  replied  Athos ;  "  hut 
ttill  there  is  need  for  the  occasion  to  occur." 

"Porthos  would  not  wait  so  patiently/'  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  with  a  smile. 

"  £ach  to  his  nature,  my  dear  D'Artagnan.  Porthos 
has,  in  spite  of  a  little  vanity,  some  excellent  qualitiea 
Have  you  seen  him  lately  1" 

"  I  left  him  five  days  ago." 

And  then  he  related,  with  the  force  of  his  Gascon 
humor,  all  the  splendor  of  Porthos  and  his  Ch&teau  de 
Pierrefonds;  and  while  riddling  his  friend,  he  launched 
two  or  three  arrows  in  the  direction  of  that  excellent  M. 
Houston. 

"I  am  astonished,"  replied  Athos,  smiling  with  that 
gayety  which  recalled  their  former  jolly  days,  "  that  we 
formed  by  mere  hazard  a  society  of  men  still  so  closely 
bound  to  one  another  in  spite  of  twenty  years  of  separa- 
tion. Friendship  throws  out  very  deep  roots  into  sincere 
hearts,  D'Artagnan.  Believe  me,  it  is  only  worthless  people 
who  deny  that  there  is  any  friendship,  because  they  do 
not  comprehend  it.    And  Aramisi" 

"  I  have  seen  him  also^"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  but  he 
seemed  cold." 
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''  Ah !  you  have  seen  Aramis/'  replied  Athos,  looking  at 
D'Artagnan  with  his  scrutinizing  eye.  *'  Why,  it  is  a  real 
pilgrimage,  dear  Mend,  that  you  are  making  to  the  Temple 
of  Friendship,  as  the  poets  would  say." 

"  Well,  yes,"  said  D'Artagnan,  emharrassed. 

''Aranu%  you  know,"  continued  Athos,  ''is  naturally 
cold;  then  he  is  always  entangled  in  intrigues  with 
women." 

''  I  believe  there  is  at  this  time  a  very  intricate  one." 

Athos  did  not  answer. 

"  He  ia  not  curious,"  thought  D'Artagnan. 

Not  only  Athos  did  not  reply,  but  he  sought  to  change 
the  conversation. 

"  You  see  we  have  in  about  an  hour's  walk  made  the 
tour,  so  to  speak,  of  my  domains." 

"  All  is  charming,  and  especially  smacks  of  the  gentle- 
manly," replied  D'Artagnan. 

At  that  moment  they  heard  the  step  of  a  horse. 

"  It  is  Eaoul  come  back,"  said  Athos ;  "  we  shall  have 
news  of  the  poor  little  girL" 

In  £Etct,  the  young  man  appeared  at  the  gate,  and  entered 
the  courtyard  all  covered  with  dust ;  then  dismounting, 
he  came  to  salute  the  count  and  D'Artagnan. 

**  This  is  the  Chevalier  d' Artagnan,  of  whom  you  have 
often  heard  me  speak,  Eaoul,"  said  Athos,  putting  his 
hand  on  D'Artagnan's  shoulder. 

**  Monsieur,"  said  the  young  man,  making  a  deep  bow, 
**  the  count  has  mentioned  your  name  in  my  presence  as 
an  example  of  an  intrepid  and  generous  gentleman." 

This  little  compliment  did  not  fail  to  move  D'Artagnan, 
who  felt  his  heart  gently  stirred. 

"  My  young  friend,  all  these  eulogiums  passed  on  me 
really  belong  to  Monsieur  the  Count ;  for  he  has  educated 
me  in  every  respect,  and  it  is  not  his  fault  if  his  pupil  has 
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80  badly  profited  from  the  instniction.  I  am  pleased 
with  your  manner,  Baonl,  and  your  politeness  has  touched 
me. 

Athos  was  more  delighted  than  can  be  expressed;  he 
looked  gratefully  at  D'Artagnan,  then  cast  on  Raoul  one 
of  those  rare  smiles  of  which  young  people  are  so  proud 
when  they  secure  them. 

"  Now/'  said  D'Artagnan  to  himself,  whom  this  mute 
play  of  the  countenance  had  not  escaped,  —  "  now  I  am 
certain  of  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Athos,  "  I  hope  that  the  accident  has  not 
had  bad  results." 

''  They  know  nothing  yet,  Monsieur,  and  the  doctor  has 
been  able  to  say  nothing  on  account  of  the  swelling ;  he 
fears,  however,  that  some  nerve  may  be  injured.** 

"And  yon  have  not  remained  later  with  Madame  de 
Saint-Remy  ?  " 

**  I  was  afraid  of  not  returning  in  season  for  your  din- 
ner, Monsieur,"  said  Baoul,  **  and  consequently  of  making 
you  wait." 

At  this  moment  a  little  boy,  half-peasant,  half-servant^ 
came  to  say  that  supper  was  ready. 

Athos  led  his  guest  into  a  very  plain  dining-room ;  but 
on  one  side  the  windows  opened  on  the  garden,  and  on 
the  other  on  a  conservatory  in  which  some  lovely  flowers 
were  growing. 

D'Artagnan  cast  his  eyes  on  the  dinnereervice.  The 
plate  was  veiy  fine ;  one  saw  that  it  was  the  old  fiimOy 
plate.  On  the  sideboard  was  a  superb  silver  ewer ;  D'Ar* 
tagnan  stopped  to  look  at  it. 

"  Ah,  that  Lb  a  splendid  piece  of  art,"  said  ha 

"  Yes  "  replied  Athos ;  "  it  is  a  chef  ^cewtrt  of  a  great 
Florentine  artist  named  Benvenuto  CellinL" 
And  the  battle  it  lepiesentsl" 


it 
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^  Is  that  of  Marignan*  It  is  the  moment  when  one  ct 
mj  anceston  giveB  bis  sword  to  Francis  I.,  who  has  just 
broken  his  own.  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  Enguer- 
land  de  la  Fdre,  mj  ancestor,  was  made  Knight  of  St. 
MichaeL  Besides,  the  king^  fifteen  years  later, — for  he 
had  not  forgotten  that  he  had  fought  for  three  hours  with 
his  friend  Enguenand's  sword  without  its  breaking, — 
made  him  a  present  of  that  ewer,  and  of  a  sword  which 
you  have  perhaps  seen  formerly  in  my  possession,  which 
is  also  a  fine  piece  of  goldsmith's  work.  Those  were  the 
days  of  giants,"  said  Athos.  "  We  are  dwarfs,  in  these 
times,  by  the  side  of  those  men.  Let  us  be  seated, 
D'Artagnan,  and  get  supper.  Now  call  Chariot,"  said 
Athos  to  the  small  senrant,  who  had  jost  served  the 
soup. 

The  boy  went  out,  and  a  moment  after,  the  mannserrant 
to  whom  the  travellers  spoke  on  arriving  entered. 

**  Chariot,**  said  Athos  to  him,  "  I  particularly  desiie 
you  to  take  care  of  Planchet,  M.  d'Artagnan's  servant,  as 
long  as  he  stays.  He  likes  good  wine;  you  have  the 
cellar  key.  He  also  does  not  dislike  a  good  bed.  Look 
after  that  also,  I  beg  of  you." 

Chariot  bowed  and  went  out. 

"  Chariot  is  also  a  fine  fellow,"  said  the  count  "  For 
eighteen  years  has  he  been  in  my  service." 

**  You  think  of  everything,"  said  D'Artagnan,  **  and  I 
thank  yon  on  Flanchet's  behalf,  my  dear  Athos." 

The  young  man  opened  his  eyes  wide  at  this  name,  and 
looked  to  see  if  it  were  really  the  count  to  whom  D'Ar- 
tagnan BfpokB. 

"  That  name  seems  odd  to  you,  does  it  not,  Raoul  1 " 
said  Athos,  smiling.  ''It  was  an  assumed  name  at  the 
time  that  M.  d'Artagnan,  two  brave  friends,  and  myself 
did  warlike  feats  at  Rochelle  under  the  deceased  cardinal 
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and  M.  de  Bassompierre,  who  has  died  amce.  Each  time 
I  hear  it  used  hj  mj  friend  my  heart  feels  joyful." 

"  That  name  was  celehiated,"  said  D'Artagnani  '^  and  it 
had  one  day  the  honors  of  a  triumph." 

"  What  do  yon  mean.  Monsieur  f "  asked  Baoul,  with 
childish  curiosity. 

**  Really  I  know  nothing  ahout  it,"  said  Athos. 

*^  You  have  forgotten  the  hastion  St.  Gervaisy  Athos, 
and  that  napkin  which  three  bullets  transformed  into  a 
flag.  I  have  a  better  memory  than  you,  and  I  am  going 
to  relate  it  to  you,  young  man ; "  and  he  told  Raoul  all  the 
history  of  the  bastion,  as  Athos  had  recounted  that  of  his 
ancestor. 

On  hearing  this,  the  youth  imagined  he  saw  laid  before 
him  a  feat  of  arms  like  those  related  by  Tasso  or  Arioeto, 
which  belong  to  the  fascinating  times  of  chivalry. 

''But  what  has  not  been  told  you,  fiaoul/'  replied 
Athos  in  his  turn,  "  is  that  this  gentleman  is  one  of  the 
best  swordsmen  of  our  time;  muscles  of  iron,  wrist  of 
steel,  sure  glance,  burning  look,  —  that  is  what  he  offers  to 
his  adversary.  He  was  eighteen,  three  years  older  than 
you,  Baoul,  when  I  saw  him  in  action  for  the  first  time, 
and  against  experienced  men." 

*'And  M.  d'Artagnan  was  victor  t"  said  the  youth, 
whose  eyes  shone  during  this  conversation,  and  seemed  to 
ask  for  details. 

"  I  killed  one,  I  think,"  said  D'Artagnan,  looking  at 
Athos  inquiringly.  "As  for  the  other,  I  disarmed  or 
wounded  him,  I  foiget  which." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  you  wounded  him.  Oh,  you  were  a  rough 
athlete." 

''Ah,  I  have  not  yet  lost  very  much,"  replied  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  with  his  little  Gascon  laugh  Aill  of  self-satisfao* 
tion ;  "  and  recently,  also  —  " 
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A  look  from  Athos  made  him  silent. 

"I  wish  you  to  know,  Raool/'  replied  Athos,  "who 
think  yourself  a  fine  swordsman,  and  whose  vanity  will 
one  day  suffer  a  cruel  undeceiving,  how  dangerous  the 
man  is  who  unites  coolness  with  alertness,  for  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  offer  you  a  more  striking  example.  To-morrow 
ask  M.  d'Artagnan,  if  he  is  not  too  tired,  to  be  good 
enough  to  give  you  a  lesson." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  Athos ;  you  are  a  good  master, 
above  all  with  respect  to  the  very  qualities  which  you 
boast  of  in  me.  Why,  it  was  to-day  Planchet  was  men- 
tioning the  famous  duel  in  the  close  Des  Cannes  with 
Lord  de  Winter  and  his  companions.  Ah,  young  man,** 
continued  D'Artagnan,  "there  ought  to  be  here  some- 
where a  sword  that  I  have  often  called  the  first  in  the 
kingdom." 

''  Oh !  I  have  spoiled  my  hand  with  this  boy,"  said 
Athos. 

"  There  are  hands  which  never  spoil,  my  dear  Athos,'' 
said  D'Artagnan,  "  but  which  spoil  those  of  others." 

The  youth  would  have  liked  to  prolong  this  conversa- 
tion the  whole  night,  but  Athos  observed  that  their  guest 
must  be  very  tired,  and  want  rest.  D'Artagnan  politely 
denied,  but  Athos  insisted.  Haoul  showed  the  way  to  the 
room ;  and  as  Athos  feared  he  would  detain  D'Artagnan 
by  obtaining  more  stories  of  the  past,  he  himself  went 
shortly  after  to  look  for  him,  and  closed  this  pleasant 
evening  by  a  very  friendly  shake  of  the  hand,  wishing  the 
musketeer  a  good  night. 
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CHAPTEK  XVIL 

ATHOS'S  DIPLOMACT. 

D'Abtagkan  had  gone  to  bed  not  so  much  to  sleep  as  to 
be  alone  and  think  over  all  he  had  seen  and  heard  that 
eveniog.  As  he  had  a  good  disposition,  and  had  had  from 
the  first  an  instinctive  likix^  for  Athos  which  had  ripened 
into  a  sincere  friendship,  he  was  delighted  to  find  a  man 
sparkling  with  intelligence  in  place  of  a  boorish  drunkard 
whom  he  expected  to  see  sleeping  himself  sober  on  some 
dunghilL  He  accepted  without  too  much  resisting  that 
constant  superiority  of  Athos  over  him ;  and  in  place  of 
feeling  the  jealousy  and  disappointment  which  would  have 
annoyed  a  less  generous  nature,  he  felt,  after  all,  only  a 
sincere  and  loyal  joy  which  led  him  to  entertain  the  most 
fiivorable  hopes  respecting  his  negotiations. 

Tet  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  did  not  find  Athos  quite 
sincere  and  explicit  on  all  points.  Who  was  this  youth 
whom  he  said  had  been  adopted  by  him,  and  who  bora 
such  a  strong  likeness  to  him  1  What  was  this  return  to 
the  life  of  the  world,  and  that  exaggerated  sobriety  which 
he  had  remarked  at  table  ?  One  thing  also  insignificant 
in  appearance,  this  absence  of  Grimaud,  from  whom  Athos 
formerly  could  not  be  separated,  and  whose  name  had  not 
been  mentioned  in  spite  of  references  made  to  it,  —  all 
this  disquieted  D'Artagnan.  He  did  not  any  longer  pos- 
sess his  friend's  confidence,  or  Athos  was  bound  by  some 
invisible  chain ;  or  perhaps,  he  thought,  Athos  had  been 
forewarned  of  his  (D'Artagnan's)  visit 
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and  spirit  cf  Lk  ^^d-  E<is  Z.*  JLT:.u:ziaxu  t  m  ▼!«  u.iv 
self  posHMed  -jC  nouk  ±i»we^  strv  is  iiut;t  Tmis  truMrs^ 
he  would  ^re  zl  ease:  cay  :niiu^j3»!:<i>ii  iv  irv'c  ▼nrtiiH^e  ^*l 
his  part  ezpcaei  L»  ^uuiii  v  'lUi^  '^imir^wfi  •^^  vf  JLi^ujt. 

Then  it  c^rt  t*  asai  ^liic  L' j-nuniiuu.  ^lAnw^a  tn.iit 
readj  to  fcju-.y  arsias  leunac  -sut  iai^ji»t  :f  i^tutun  \if 
the  Tani^  of  P;r:L^,  wm  nbuum*}!  v>  4ii.ii£it  v  lii  JL'mju 
the  fitank  flua,  t£ft  jt.jtL  ii>«rL 

"Ah!  why  k  10K  O^ismui  ^^it  lumc   ii«t^*  «i«i 
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lyArtAgiiaiL  "  There  are  so  many  things  which  I  ahould 
have  understood  from  him ;  Grimaad  had  sach  an  eloquent 
silence ! " 

However,  all  the  noises  in  the  house  died  away  succes- 
sively :  D*Aitagnan  had  heard  the  doors  and  shutters 
closed;  then  the  dogs  outside,  after  having  for  some 
time  answered  the  one  to  the  other,  had  become  silent 
in  their  turn ;  at  last,  a  nightingale  lost  in  a  mass  of  trees 
had  for  some  time  poured  out  hia  harmonious  scales  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  had  gone  to  sleep.  In  the  ch&- 
teau  there  was  no  sound  heard  except  that  of  an  even 
and  monotonous  step  underneath  his  chamber;  he  sup- 
posed it  was  the  chamber  of  Athos. 

"He  walks  and  reflects,"  thought  D'Artagnan;  "but 
of  what)  That  it  is  impossible  to  know.  One  could 
guess  the  rest,  but  not  that." 

At  last  Athos  went  to  bed.  The  silence  which  reigned 
throughout  the  house  united  with  his  &tigue  overcame 
D'Artaguan ;  his  eyes  dosed,  and  almost  immediately  he 
fell  asleep. 

D'Artagnan  was  not  a  great  sleeper.  Scarcely  had 
dawn  gilded  his  curtains  than  he  jumped  out  of  bed  and 
opened  the  windows.  He  thought  he  saw  then  through 
the  blind  some  one  moving  about  the  courtyard,  while 
trying  to  avoid  making  any  noise.  According  to  his  habit 
of  letting  nothing  pass  within  reach  without  learning 
what  it  was,  D'Artagnan  looked  attentively  without  mak* 
ing  a  noise,  and  recognized  the  garnet-colored  coat  and 
brown  locks  of  KaouL 

The  young  fellow  —  for  it  was  he  —  opened  the  stable* 
door,  took  out  the  bay  horse  which  he  had  ridden  the  even- 
ing before,  saddled  it  himself  with  as  much  promptness 
and  skill  as  the  most  accomplished  groom,  tiien  passed 
along  the  path  at  the  right  of  the  kitchen-garden,  opened 
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a  little  sid&door,  and  then  D'Artagnan  saw  him  pass  like 
an  arrow,  bending  under  the  hanging  branches  of  maples 
and  acacias. 

D'Artagnan  had  noticed  in  the  eyening  that  the  path 
was  in  the  direction  of  Blois. 

"  £hy  eh  1 "  said  the  Qascon,  "  here  is  a  gay  spark  who 
does  not  seem  to  share  Athos's  dislike  to  the  fair  sex.  He 
is  not  going  shooting,  for  he  has  neither  arms  nor  dogs ; 
he  IB  not  bearing  a  message,  for  he  conceals  himseli 
From  whom  does  he  hidel  Is  it  from  me  or  from  his 
father  1  (For  I  am  sure  that  the  count  is  his  father.) 
ParUeu  /  as  to  that,  I  will  know  it,  for  I  will  speak  of  it 
plainly  to  Athos." 

The  day  advanced.  All  the  sounds  that  D'Artagnan  had 
heard  successively  cease  at  night  now  arose  one  after  the 
other,  *~  the  bird  in  the  branches,  the  dog  in  the  stable,  the 
sheep  in  the  fields ;  the  boats  on  the  Loire  even  seemed 
alive,  moving  away  along  the  stream.  D'Artagnan  stayed 
thus  at  the  window  so  as  to  wake  no  one;  then,  when 
he  had  heard  the  doors  and  shutters  of  the  ch&teau  be- 
ing opened,  he  gave  a  last  turn  to  his  hair,  a  last  curl  to 
his  mustache,  brushed,  from  habit,  his  hat  with  the  sleeve 
of  his  doublet,  and  went  downstairs.  He  had  scarcely 
left  the  last  step  of  the  frontdoor  flight  than  he  saw  Athos 
bent  towards  the  ground,  and  in  the  attitude  of  a  man 
who  is  looking  for  a  crown  in  the  sand. 

''  Good-day,  my  dear  host,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

''  Grood-day,  dear  friend ;  have  you  had  a  good  night  % " 

''  Excellent^  Athos !  like  your  bed,  your  supper  of  yes- 
terday evening  which  ought  to  have  brought  me  sleep, 
and  your  reception  of  me  when  you  saw  me  again.  But 
what  are  you  looking  at  there  so  attentively  %  Have  you 
perchance  become  an  amateur  of  tulips  1" 

"  My  dear  friend,  there  is  no  need  to  make  fun  of  me  on 
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that  acooont.  In  the  coontiy  tastes  change,  and  we  learn 
to  like  all  the  heantifal  things  which  God  produces  from 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  which  we  neglect  in  the 
towns.  I  was  looking  simply  at  some  lilies  which  I  have 
planted  near  this  reservoir,  and  which  have  been  crashed 
this  morning.  These  gardeners  are  most  awkward  fellows. 
While  leading  off  the  horse  used  for  drawing  water,  the j 
have  let  it  walk  on  this  bed." 

D'Artagnan  smiled. 

''  Ah ! "  said  he,  **  do  yon  belieye  it  1 "  and  he  led  his 
friend  along  the  avenue,  where  a  good  number  of  foot- 
prints similar  to  that  which  had  crushed  the  lily  were 
seen. 

"  Here  are  more  of  them,  it  seems  to  me ;  here,  Athoe," 
said  he,  with  indifference. 

"  Tes,  certainly ;  as  well  as  some  which  are  quite 
recent." 

"  Quite  recent,"  repeated  D'Artagnan. 

''Who  has  then  gone  out  this  way  this  morning t** 
asked  Athos,  with  some  anxiety.  "  Has  a  hoxse  escaped 
from  the  stable  1 " 

"It  is  not  probable,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "for  the  foot- 
prints are  quite  equal  and  regular." 

"  Where  is  Raonl  1 "  cried  Athos,  "  and  how  is  it  I  have 
not  seen  him  t " 

**Chut/"  said  D'Artagnan,  putting  his  finger  to  his 
mouth  with  a  smila 

"  What  has  happened,  then  1 "  asked  Athos. 

D'Artagnan  related  what  he  had  seen,  while  he  scanned 
his  host's  countenance. 

"  Ah !  I  guess  it  all  now,"  said  Athos,  with  a  slight 
shrug  of  the  shoulders ;  "  the  poor  boy  has  gone  to  Blois." 

"What  to  dot" 

"  Why,  to  obtain  news  of  the  little  La  Yalliere." 
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"  Do  you  think  so ) "  said  D'Artagnan,  incredulous. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  replied  Atbos.  **  Have  you  not 
noticed  that  Raoul  is  in  lovel" 

*'  Good  !  but  with  whom, — this  child  of  seven  years  V 

"  My  dear  fellow,  at  Raoul's  age  the  heart  is  so  full  that 
it  must  bestow  itself  on  something,  real  or  imaginary.  Ah, 
well !  his  love  is  half  of  eacL" 

«  Are  you  joking  1    What !  this  Httle  girl  ?  " 

**  Have  you  not  looked  at  her)  She  is  the  prettiest 
little  creature  in  the  world ;  hair  of  a  silver  blond,  blue  eyes 
already  rebellious  and  languishing  at  the  same  time." 

"  But  what  do  you  say  to  this  passion  I " 

''  I  say  nothing ;  I  laugh  and  make  fun  of  RaouL  But 
these  first  needs  of  the  heart  are  so  imperious,  these  out- 
pourings of  amorous  melancholy  in  young  people  are  at 
once  so  sweet  and  so  bitter,  that  they  have  often  aU  the 
real  marks  of  the  passion.  I  remember  that  at  the  age  of 
Eaoul  I  had  become  amorous  of  a  Greek  statue  that  the 
good  Eing  Henry  lY.  had  given  to  my  flEkther,  and  that  I 
thought  I  should  become  insane  with  grief  when  they  told 
me  that  the  story  of  Pygmalion  was  only  a  fable." 

**  It  is  want  of  occupation.  You  do  not  employ  Baoul 
enough,  and  he  finds  occupation  for  himself." 

''Nothing  else.  So  I  have  thought  of  sending  him 
away." 

"  And  you  would  act  rightly." 

*' Without  doubt;  but  it  would  break  his  heart,  and 
he  will  suffer  as  much  as  for  a  veritable  love.  For  three 
or  four  years,  and  at  that  time  he  himself  was  quite  a 
child,  he  used  to  deck  himself  out,  and  admire  this  little 
idol,  whom  he  will  end  by  adoring  if  he  stays  here.  These 
children  dream  together  all  the  day,  and  talk  of  a  thousand 
serious  things  like  true  lovers  of  twenty  years.  In  short, 
this  has  made  the  parents  of  the  little  Ia  Yallidre  smile; 
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but  I  think  thej  are  beginning  to  feel  aeiionB  aboat 
it" 

"  Child's  play  I  but  Raonl  must  be  taken  away.  Send 
him  soon  from  here,  or  you  will  never  make  a  man  of  him." 

''I  think,"  said  Athoe,  "that  I  shaU  send  him  to 
Ptois." 

''  Ah  1 "  said  D'Artagnan,  and  he  thought  the  moment 
had  come  for  opening  fire.  **  If  you  wish  "  said  he,  "  we 
can  make  a  career  for  the  young  fellow." 

**  Ah !  "  said  Athoe,  in  his  turn. 

**  In  &ct^  I  want  to  consult  you  on  something  which  has 
come  into  my  mind." 

«  Go  on." 

''Do  you  believe  the  time  to  be  come  for  taking 
service  1" 

'*  But  are  you  not  always  in  the  service,  D' Artagnan  1 " 

''I  mean  active  service.  Has  not  the  life  of  former 
days  anything  to  tempt  you  t  And  if  some  real  advan- 
tages await  yoUy  would  you  not  be  glad  to  begin  it  again 
with  me  and  our  friend  Porthoel" 

**  Tou  are  then  making  me  a  proposition  ? "  said  Athos. 

*"  Clear  and  fiank.*' 

''  To  enter  on  active  service  I " 

"  Yes." 

**  For  and  against  whom  1  **  asked  Athoe,  suddenly,  as 
he  looked  with  clear  and  kindly  eye  on  the  Gascon. 

"  Ah,  the  deuce  1  you  are  pressing." 

''And  above  all,  precise.  Listen  now,  D'Artagnan. 
There  is  but  one  person,  or  rather  but  one  cause,  to  which 
a  man  like  myself  might  be  useful,  —  that  of  the  king." 

"Ptedsely  so,"  said  the  musketeer. 

"  Tee,  but  let  us  understand,"  replied  Athoa,  seriously ; 
"  if  by  the  king's  cause  you  mean  that  of  M.  de  Mararin, 
we  cease  to  understand  each  other." 


it 
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''I  did  not  speak  pieciselyy''  answered  the  Gascon, 
embarrassed. 

'*  Now,  D'Artagnan,"  said  Athos, ''  don't  let  us  finesse. 
Your  hesitation,  your  shifts,  tell  me  on  whose  authority 
you  come*  No  one  does,  in  fSsust,  like  to  confess  this 
openly,  and  when  recruiting  for  it  the  head  is  lowered, 
and  the  voice  is  embarrassed.*' 

Ah,  my  dear  Athos !  *'  said  D'Artagnan. 
And  you  know  well  enough  that  I  do  not  speak  of 
yourself,  who  are  the  pearl  of  brave  men,  but  of  that  cun- 
ning, intriguing  Italian  ;  of  that  mean  fellow  who  tries  to 
put  on  his  head  a  crown  which  he  has  stolen  under  a  pil- 
low ;  of  that  puppy  who  calls  his  party  that  of  the  king, 
and  who  bethought  himself  of  putting  the  princes  of  the 
blood  into  prison,  not  daring  to  kill  them,  as  did  the  great 
cardinal ;  of  a  skinflint  who  weighs  his  golden  crowns 
and  keeps  the  clipped  ones  from  fear  that  although  he 
cheats  he  may  lose  them  at  his  next  day's  game,  —  of  a 
fool,  in  short,  who  ill-treats  the  queen,  as  we  are  assured, 
and  who  goes  hence  in  three  mouths  to  make  civil  war  on 
us  to  protect  his  pensions.  Is  that  the  master  you  pro- 
pose to  me,  D'Artagnan  ?    Goodness  gracious !  " 

''Ton  are  more  sensitive  than  formerly,  excuse  me," 
said  D'Artagnan ;  "  and  years  have  warmed  your  blood  in- 
stead of  cooling  it.  Who  told  you,  then,  that  this  was  my 
master,  and  that  I  wish  to  impose  him  on  you  1  —  Hang 
it  1 "  the  Gascon  had  thought, ''  I  must  not  deliver  up  my 
secrets  to  one  so  ill-disposed." 

**  But,  dear  friend,"  replied  Athos,  '^  what  then  are  your 
propositions  1 " 

"  There  is  nothing  more  simple :  you  live  on  your  own 
lands,  and  it  seems  that  you  are  happy  in  your  gilded  medi- 
ocrity ;  Porthos  has  an  income  of  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  livres ;  Aramis  has  always  fifteen  duchesses,  who 
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vraDgle  over  the  ecclesiastic  as  they  used  to  respecting  the 
masketeeTy  —  he  is  stUl  a  sort  of  spoiled  child ;  bat  I,  what 
am  I  doing  in  the  world  1  I  have  worn  my  coiiass  and 
doak  for  the  last  twenty  years,  tethered  to  this  inadequate 
rank,  without  advancing,  retreating,  living.  In  a  word, 
I  am  dead.  Well,  then,  when  it  is  a  question  with  me 
how  to  awake  a  bit,  you  all  come  and  tell  me,  'He  is 
a  mean  fellow,  a  fool,  a  bad  master  I '  Eh,  well !  I  am  of 
your  opinion,  but  find  me  a  better,  or  give  me  an  income." 

Athos  reflected  for  three  seconds,  and  comprehended 
D'Artagnan's  device,  who,  having  advanced  too  fast  at 
first,  now  broke  off  short  to  hide  his  game.  Athos  saw 
clearly  enough  that  the  proposals  D'Artagnan  had  just 
made  were  genuine,  and  would  have  been  gradually  de- 
veloped if  he  had  lent  an  ear. 

**  Good !  **  said  he  to  himself.  '*  D'Artagnan  is  for 
Mazarin." 

From  this  moment  he  exercised  extreme  prudence.     On 
his  side  D'Artagnan  played  more  closely  than  ever. 
But  you  have  an  idea,  however,**  continued  Athos. 
Certainly.     I  wished  to  take  the  advice  of  you  all  as 
to  the  means  of  doing  something,  for  without  one  another 
we  shall  continue  incomplete." 

"  That  is  true.  Ton  were  speaking  to  me  of  Portbos. 
Have  you  determined  him  to  seek  after  fortune  1  But  he 
has  it" 

**  Without  doubt  But  man  is  so  created  that  he  always 
wants  something." 

**  And  what  does  Porthos  want  t  ** 

^  To  be  made  a  baron." 

**  Ah,  yes !  I  forgot,"  said  Athos,  laughing. 

''Ah,  yes!"  thought  D'Artagnan.  "Where  did  he 
leam  that  1  Does  he  correspond  with  Ammm  t  Ah !  if 
I  knew  that  I  should  know  alL" 
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The  conveisation  stopped  there,  for  Baool  entered  at 
that  moment.  Athos  wished  to  scold  him  without  se- 
verity, bat  the  youth  was  so  troubled  that  he  had  not  the 
courage,  and  interrupted  himself  to  ask  him  what  was  the 
matter. 

^  Is  your  little  neighbor  worse  1 "  said  D'Artagnan. 

''Ah,  Monsieur!"  replied  Raoul,  almost  choked  with 
grief,  "  her  fall  was  serious ;  and  though  without  apparent 
deformity,  the  doctor  thinks  that  she  will  be  lame  all  her 
life." 

''  Ah,  that  would  be  terrible ! "  said  Athos. 

D'Artagnan  had  a  pleasantry  on  his  lips ;  but  seeing 
the  part  that  Athos  took  in  this  misfortune,  he  refrained 
from  uttering  it 

''Ah,  Monsieur!  what  distresses  me  above  all,"  said 
Raoul,  "  is  that  I  was  the  cause  of  it." 

"  How  you,  Raoul  ] "  asked  Athos. 

"  Without  doubt  it  was  to  run  to  me  that  she  leaped 
from  the  top  of  the  wood-heap." 

"  There  only  remains  one  resource,  my  dear  Eaoul,  and 
that  is  to  espouse  her  in  expiation,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur ! "  said  Raoul,  "  you  sport  with  a  real 
grief ;  that  is  too  bad  ! " 

And  Raoul,  who  wanted  to  be  alone  to  weep,  returned 
to  his  room,  from  which  he  came  out  only  at  the  hour  of 
breakfast. 

The  harmony  of  the  two  friends  had  not  been  broken 
in  the  least  by  the  morning's  skirmish,  so  they  break- 
fasted with  the  best  appetite,  looking  from  time  to  time  at 
Eaoul,  who,  with  moist  eyes  and  heavy  heart,  scarcely  ate 
anything. 

At  the  end  of  the  meal  two  letters  came  which  Athos 
read  with  extreme  attention,  without  being  able  to  keep 
himself  horn  starting  several  times.     D'Artagnan,  who 
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taw  him  read  these  letters  from  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  and  whose  glance  was  penetrating,  swore  that  he 
recognized  beyond  a  doubt  Aramis's  little  handwriting. 
As  for  the  other,  it  was  in  a  woman's  hand,  long  and 
intricate. 

**  Come,"  said  D'Artagnan  to  Raoul,  seeing  that  Athos 
wished  to  be  alone,  *'  let  us  take  a  turn  in  the  fendng-room ; 
that  will  divert  you.'' 

The  youth  looked  at  Athos,  who  replied  by  a  sign  of 
acquiescence.  They  both  went  into  the  room,  where  foils, 
masks,  gloves,  plastrons,  and  all  the  accessories  for  fencing 
were  hung  up. 

**  Well  t  "  said  Athos,  coming  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after. 

"  He  has  already  your  style,  my  dear  Athos,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan ;  '*  and  if  he  had  your  coolness  I  should  have  only 
compliments  to  make  him." 

As  to  the  young  man,  he  was  a  little  shame&ced.  For 
one  or  two  times  that  he  had  touched  D'Artagnan,  either 
on  the  arm  or  the  thigh,  the  latter  had  buttoned  him 
twenty  times  full  in  the  body. 

At  that  moment  Chariot  came  in,  bringing  a  letter  of 
great  importance  for  D'Artagnan,  which  a  messenger  had 
just  left. 

It  was  now  Athos's  turn  to  look  askance. 

D'ArtA<^an  read  the  letter  without  any  apparent  emo- 
tion, and  having  read  it,  with  a  slight  toss  of  the  head, 
'*Soe,  my  friend,"  said  he,  *'what  the  service  is;  and 
you  have,  in  faith,  good  reason  for  not  wishing  to  rejoin 
it  M.  de  Tr^ville  is  ill,  and  in  fact  the  company  cannot 
do  without  me,  so  that  my  leave  of  absence  is  lost." 

**  You  return  to  Paris  t "  said  Athos,  briskly. 

'*  Eh  I  indeed,  yes,"  said  D*ArUgnan ;  ^  but  are  not  yoa 
coming  too  t " 
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Athos  sligbtly  blushed,  and  replied,  ''If  I  were  going 
there  I  should  be  very  happy  to  see  you." 

**  Holloa,  Pknchet !"  cried  D'Artagnan  from  the  door, 
"we  start  in  ten  minutes;  give  the  horses  some  oats." 
Then  turning  to  Athos,  '*  It  seems  to  me  that  something 
is  wanting  here,  and  I  am  truly  vexed  to  leave  you  with- 
out having  seen  good  Grimaud." 

"  Grimaud  1 "  said  Athos.  **  I  was  astonished  also  that 
you  did  not  ask  any  news  of  him.  I  have  lent  him  to  one 
of  my  Mends." 

"  Who  will  understand  his  signs  ] " 

"  I  hope  so." 

The  two  fHends  cordially  embraced.  D'Artagnan 
pressed  Baoul's  hand,  made  Athos  promise  to  visit  him 
if  he  came  to  Paris,  to  write  to  him  if  he  did  not,  and 
mounted  his  horse.  Planchet,  always  punctual,  was  al* 
ready  in  saddle. 

"  Do  you  not  come  with  me  1 "  said  he,  smiling  at 
Raoul ;   "  I  pass  by  Blois." 

Eaoul  turned  towards  Athos,  who  restrained  him  by  an 
almost  imperceptible  sign. 

"  No,  Monsieur,"  responded  the  young  man ;  "  I  remain 
with  Monsieur  the  Count." 

"Adieu  to  both,  my  good  friends,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
pressing  their  hands  for  the  last  time,  "and  may  God 
preserve  you !  as  we  used  to  say  to  one  another  every 
time  we  separated  in  the  time  of  the  deceased  cardinal." 

Athos  waved  his  hand  to  him,  Eaoul  bowed,  and  D'Ar- 
tagnan and  Planchet  set  off. 

The  count  followed  them  with  his  eyes,  his  hand  resting 
on  the  youth's  shoulder,  whose  height  almost  equalled 
his  own;  but  as  soon  as  they  disappeared  behind  the 
wall,  "Raoul,"  said  the  count,  "we  start  this  evening 
for  Paris." 
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"  What ! "  nid  tbe  youth,  tnmiiig  pale. 

"You  can  go  and  praaent  mj  sdienx  and  joun  to 
Madame  de  SaiDt-iCemy.  I  shall  expect  yon  here  at 
•even." 

The  young  man  bowed  with  a  mixed  expnedon  of  grief 
and  gratitude,  and  withdrew  to  go  and  saddle  his  bon& 

As  for  D'Artagnan,  when  scarcely  ont  of  sight  he  had 
taken  the  letter  from  his  pocket  and  read  it  again :  — 

BettUD  immediately  to  Paris. 

J.  M. 
"The  letter  is  brief^"  murmured  D'Artagnan,  "and  if 
there  had  been  no  poetcript  I  should  not  perhape  have 
nnderstood  it,  but  fortunately  there  is  one  ; "  and  he  read 
this  precious  postecript,  which  made  him  pass  over  the 
brevity  of  the  letter. 

P.S>  Call  on  the  king*B  treanuer  at  Blois ;  tell  him  yoni 
name,  and  show  him  this  letter ;  you  will  receive  two  hun- 
dred pistoles. 

"  Decidedly,"  said  D'Art^pian,  "  I  like  tiaa  prose,  and 
the  cardinal  writes  better  than  I  thoughL  Now  then, 
Planchet,  let  as  pay  a  visit  to  the  king's  treasurer,  and 
then  posh  on." 

"Towards  Paris,  Monsieur t" 

"  Towards  Paria." 

And  they  both  set  off  at  the  beet  pace  of  tbeir  botaes. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

M0NSIEX7B  DB  BEAUFORT. 

This  ia  what  had  taken  place,  and  these  are  the  reasons 
which  necessitated  D'Artagnan's  return  to  Paris. 

One  evening  when  Mazann,  according  to  his  custom, 
went  to  visit  the  queen  after  every  one  had  retired,  and 
on  passing  near  the  guard-room,  the  door  of  which  opened 
on  to  the  antechambers,  heard  loud  talking  there,  he  had 
desired  to  learn  what  was  the  subject  of  the  soldiers* 
conversation ;  so  he  approached  on  tiptoe,  according  to  his 
custom,  pushed  open  the  door,  and  put  his  head  through 
the  opening. 

A  discussion  was  going  on  among  the  guards. 

''  And  I  tell  you,"  said  one  of  them,  **  that  if  Coyael 
has  foretold  that,  the  thing  is  as  sure  as  if  it  had  hap- 
pened. I  don't  know  it,  but  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he 
is  not  only  an  astrologer,  but  a  magician  also." 

''  Nonsense  1  if  he  is  a  friend  of  yours,  take  care ;  you 
do  him  a  poor  service." 

"Why  sol" 

"Because  they  could  commence  a  prosecution  against 
him." 

"  Stuff !  sorcerers  are  not  burned  nowadays." 

"  No  %  It  seems  to  me  not  so  long  ago  since  the  late 
cardinal  caused  Urbain  Grandier  to  be  burned.  I  know 
something  of  that ;  I  was  guard  at  the  stake,  and  I  saw 
him  roasted." 
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''My  good  fellowy  Urbain  Gnmdier  was  not  a  sorcerer, 
but  a  learned  man,  which  is  quite  another  thing.  He  did 
not  foretell  the  future.  He  knew  the  past,  which  is  some- 
times much  worse." 

Mazann  nodded  by  way  of  assent;  but  desiring  to  know 
the  prediction  about  which  the  dispute  was,  he  remained. 

"  I  do  not  say/'  rejoined  the  guard,  "  that  Coysel 
is  not  a  sorcerer ;  but  I  say  that  if  he  made  known  his 
prediction  beforehand,  that  is  the  way  to  prevent  its 
accomplishment. " 

"Whyl" 

**  No  doubt  about  it  If  we  were  fighting  one  against 
the  other,  and  I  said  to  you,  '  I  am  going  to  give  you  a 
straight  thrust,  or  a  thrust  en  teeande/  you  would  parry  it, 
naturally.  Well,  if  Coysel  said  loud  enough  for  the  car- 
dinal to  hear,  'Before  such  a  day,  such  a  prisoner  will 
escape,'  it  is  very  clear  that  the  cardinal  will  use  such 
precautions  that  the  prisoner  will  not  escape." 

"  £h ! "  said  another,  who  seemed  asleep,  lying  on  a 
bench,  but  who  in  spite  of  his  apparent  sleep  did  not 
lose  a  word  of  the  conversation,  "  bless  me,  do  you  think 
men  can  escape  their  destiny  f  If  it  is  written  above  that 
the  Due  de  Beaufort  must  escape,  he  will,  and  all  the 
cardinal's  precautions  will  avail  nothing." 

Mazarin  started.  He  was  an  Italian,  —  that  means 
superstitious ;  he  stepped  forward  into  the  midst  of  the 
guards,  who  on  seeing  him  ceased  their  conversation. 

''  What  were  you  saying,  Messieurs  1 "  said  he,  with  his 
soft  manner.  "That  M.  de  Beaufort  had  escaped,  was 
that  itl" 

''Oh,  no,  Monseigneur,"  said  the  incredulous  soldier. 
**  For  the  moment  he  is  in  custody.  They  only  said  that 
he  is  sure  to  escape." 

"  Who  said  that  1 " 
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"  Come,  repeat  your  stoiy,  Saint-Lauient^**  said  the  guard, 
turning  towards  the  narrator. 

"  Monseigneur/'  said  the  guard,  ''  I  was  simply  telling 
these  gentlemen  what  I  have  heard  of  the  prediotiou 
of  a  man  named  Coysel,  who  pretends  that,  however 
well  guarded  M.  de  Beaufort  is,  he  will  escape  before 
Whitsuntide." 

"  And  is  this  Coysel  a  dreamer,  a  fool  1 "  rejoined  the 
cardinal,  smiling. 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  guard,  firm  in  his  credulity  ;  *'  he 
has  foretold  many  things  that  have  happened  :  as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  queen  would  have  a  son;  that  M.  de 
Coligny  would  be  killed  in  the  duel  with  the  Due  de 
Guise ;  then,  lastly,  that  the  Coadjutor  would  be  made 
a  cardinal.  Well,  the  queen  has  not  only  one  son,  but 
another,  two  years  after;  and  M.  de  Coligny  has  been 
slain." 

"Yes,"  said  Mazarin;  ''but  the  Coac^utor  is  not  yet  a 
cardinal." 

"  No,  Monseigneur ;  but  he  will  be." 

Mazarin  made  a  grimace  which  meant, — he  does  not 
yet  wear  the  cardinal's  hat.  Then  he  added,  "  So  then 
your  opinion,  my  friend,  is  that  M.  de  Beaufort  will 
escape." 

**  It  is  indeed  so,  Monseigneur,"  said  the  soldier,  "  if 
your  Eminence  were  to  offer  me  at  this  moment  the  office 
of  M.  de  Chavigny,  the  governorship  of  Vincennes,  I  would 
not  accept  it.  After  Whitsuntide  it  would  be  another 
matter  entirely." 

There  is  nothing  more  convincing  than  a  firm  convic- 
tion ;  it  has  an  influence  over  even  the  incredulous,  and  far 
from  being  incredulous,  Mazarin  was  superstitious.  He 
withdrew,  therefore,  very  thoughtful. 

''  The  niggard ! "    said  the  guard  who  was   leaning 
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against  the  wall,  "he  makes  pretence  of  not  belieymg 
in  your  magician,  Saint-Laurent,  so  as  not  to  give  you 
anything ;  hut  he  will  no  sooner  return  to  his  cahinet  than 
he  will  make  his  profit  oat  of  your  prediction." 

The  &ct  is,  Mazarin,  instead  of  going  towards  the  queen's 
rooms,  returned  to  his  cahinet,  and  calling  Bemouin,  gave 
him  the  order  that  very  early  the  next  morning  they 
should  send  and  fetch  the  officer  who  had  chaige  of  M.  de 
Beaufort,  and  that  they  should  call  the  cardinal  as  soon  as 
he  arrived. 

Without  knowing  it,  the  guard  had  touched  the  cardi- 
nal's sorest  place.  During  the  five  years  that  M.  de  Beau- 
fort had  heen  in  pnson,  not  a  day  passed  that  Mazarin  did 
not  think  he  would  make  his  escape.  One  could  not  keep 
prisoner  all  his  life  a  grandson  of  Henry  IV.,  especially  as 
he  was  scarcely  thirty.  But  if  he  did  escape,  what  hatred 
he  would  have  against  him  who  had  taken  him,  rich,  hrave, 
glorious,  loved  by  women,  feared  by  men,  from  all  the 
pleasures  of  life  to  merely  exist  in  a  prison.  Meanwhile 
Mazarin  redoubled  his  vigilance  towards  him.  But  he 
was  like  the  miser  in  the  fable,  who  could  only  sleep  near 
his  hoard.  Many  tiroes  he  started  at  night  from  his  sleep, 
dreaming  that  M.  de  Beaufort  had  been  carried  ofL  Then 
he  informed  himself  about  him,  and  each  time  he  had  the 
pain  to  hear  that  the  prisoner  played,  drank,  sang  mar- 
vellously ;  but  that  in  pla3ring,  drinking,  singing,  he  in- 
terrupted himself  constantly  to  swear  that  ^lazarin  should 
pay  dearly  for  all  the  pleasure  he  forced  him  to  take  at 
Yincennes. 

This  thought  had  very  much  preoccupied  the  minister 
during  his  sleep,  so  when  at  seven  in  the  morning  Ber- 
nouin  entered  his  room  to  awake  him,  his  first  words 
were,  "  £h,  what  is  the  matter  t  Is  M.  de  Beaufort  es- 
caped from  Yinoennesl" 
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"I  believe  not,  Moneeigneor/'  said  Bemouin,  whose 
official  calm  never  belied  itself;  *'but  anyhow,  you  will 
obtain  information,  -^  for  the  officer.  La  Eam^  is  here 
awaiting  your  Eminence's  orders." 

"  Bid  him  come  in,"  said  Mazarin,  arranging  his  pillows 
so  as  to  receive  him  while  sitting  up  in  bed. 

The  officer  entered.  He  was  a  tall,  stout  man,  £Bit- 
cheeked  and  good-looking.  He  had  a  calm  look  which 
caused  Mazarin  much  disquietude. 

"  This  droll  feUow  has  to  me  the  appearance  of  a  fool  1 " 
murmured  he. 

The  officer  remained  standing  and  silent  at  the  door. 

"  Gome  near,  Monsieur,*'  said  Mazarin. 

He  obeyed. 

"  Do  you  know  what  they  are  saying  here  1 "  continued 
the  cardinaL 

"  No,  your  Eminence." 

"  Well,  they  say  that  M.  de  Beaufort  is  going  to  escape 
from  Yincennes,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so." 

The  officer's  face  expressed  the  profoundest  astonishment. 
He  opened  wide  his  little  eyes  and  large  mouth  to  take  in 
the  joke  which  his  Eminence  did  the  honor  of  makiug 
before  him ;  then,  not  being  able  to  keep  a  serious  counte- 
nance at  such  a  supposition,  he  burst  out  laughing,  but  in 
such  a  manner  that  his  great  limbs  were  shaken  by  this 
hilarity  as  by  a  violent  fever. 

Mazarin  was  delighted  at  this  disrespectful  unreserved- 
ness,  though  he  still  preserved  a  grave  look. 

When  La  Bam^  had  had  his  laugh  and  wiped  his  eyes, 
he  thought  it  time  to  begin  speaking  and  to  excuse  his 
inopportune  gayety. 

"  To  escape,  Monseigneur !  "  said  he,  —  "  to  escape  I 
Surely  your  Eminence  does  not,  then,  know  where  M.  de 
Beaufort  is  f 

VOL.  I*  —  18 
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"  YeSy  indeed.  Monsieur ;  I  know  he  ib  in  the  priaon  of 
VincenneB.** 

^YeSy  Monaeigneur;  in  a  cell  whose  walls  are  seven 


feet  thick,  with  windows  whose  cioss-bais  are  as  thick  as 
my  arm." 

"Monsieur,"  said  Mazarin,  "with  patience  any  wall 
may  be  cut  through,  and  with  a  watch-spring  a  bar  can 
be  severed." 

"But  Monseigneur  does  not  know,  then,  that  eight 
guards  are  near  him,  —  four  in  the  antechamber,  and 
four  in  the  cell,  —  and  that  these  guards  never  leave 
him." 

"  But  he  goes  out  of  his  cell,  —  he  plays  at  mall  and 
tennis." 

"  Monseigneur,  these  amusements  are  allowed  the  pris- 
onerB.  Yet,  if  your  Eminence  wish  it,  he  can  be  deprived 
of  them** 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Mazarin,  who  feared  that  if  he  did  so, 
and  his  prisoner  came  out  of  prison,  he  would  be  all  the 
more  exasperated  against  hiuL  "  Only  I  ask  with  whom 
he  plays!" 

"  Monseigneur,  with  the  officer  of  the  guaid,  or  with  me, 
or  sometimes  with  the  other  prisoners." 

"  But  does  he  not  approach  the  wall  while  playing  1 " 

"  Monseigneur,  your  Eminence  does  not  know  the  walls. 
They  are  sixty  feet  high ;  and  I  doubt  whether  M.  de 
Beaufort  is  already  so  tired  of  his  life  as  to  risk  breaking 
his  neck  by  leaping  down." 

"  Ham  1 "  said  the  cardinal,  who  began  to  feel  re- 
assured.    "  You  say,  then,  my  dear  M.  la  Ram^e  —  " 

"  That  unless  M.  de  Beaufort  finds  a  way  of  becoming  a 
little  bird,  I  answer  for  him." 

"  Take  care,  you  are  too  fast,"  replied  Mazarin ;  "  M  de 
Beaufort  said  to  the  guards  who  took  him  to  Vincennes 
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that  he  had  often  thought  of  being  imprisoned,  and  in  that 
case  he  had  found  forty  ways  of  escaping." 

"  My  Lord,  if  among  those  forty  ways  there  had  been 
one  good  one/'  answered  La  Ram^,  **  he  would  have  been 
outside  long  before  this." 

"  Come,  come,  not  so  stupid  as  I  thought  him/*  mut- 
tered Mazarin. 

"  Besides,  Monseigneur  forgets  that  M.  de  Chavigny  is 
governor  of  Yincennes/'  continued  La  Eamfo,  "  and  that 
he  is  not  one  of  M«  de  Beaufort's  friends." 

"  Yes,  but  M.  de  Chavigny  is  away." 

"  When  he  is,  I  am  there." 

**  But  when  you  yourself  are  absent) " 

"Oh,  in  that  case  I  have  in  my  place  a  fellow  who 
hopes  to  become  his  Majesty's  officer,  and  who,  I  will 
answer  to  you  for  it,  keeps  good  guard.  I  have  only  one 
reproach  to  make  against  him,  that  of  being  too  severe." 

"  And  who  is  this  Cerberus  1 "  said  the  cardinal 

"  A  certain  M.  Grimaud." 

''And  what  was  he  doing  before  coming  to  you  at 
Yincennes  1 " 

''  He  was  in  the  country,  so  the  one  told  me  who  rec- 
ommended him.  He  did  something  wrong,  and  1  believe 
he  would  not  be  sorry  to  escape  punishment  by  wearing 
the  king's  uniform." 

*'  And  who  recommended  the  man  to  youl" 

**  M  le  Due  de  Grammont!s  steward." 

''  Then,  in  your  opinion,  he  can  be  relied  ont" 

''As  myself,  Monseigneur." 

"  He  is  not  a  chatterer  1 " 

"  Goodness,  no,  Monseigneur !  I  thought  for  some  time 
he  was  dumb ;  he  spoke  and  answered  only  by  signs.  It 
seems  that  his  former  master  thus  trained  him." 

"  Well,  tell  him,  my  dear  M.  la  Ram^e,"  resumed  the 
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cardinal,  "  that  if  be  keeps  good  and  fiuthful  gaaxA  hia  eB- 
capadee  in  the  coontr;  aball  be  overlooked,  be  shall  put  on 
a  imlfonn  vhich  will  win  bim  respect,  and  there  will  be 
some  pistolea  in  the  pocketa  to  drink  the  king's  health." 

Maiarin  waa  great  in  promiaes,  quite  the  opposite  of  good 
U.  Giimaad,  who  apoke  little  and  did  much,  as  La  Rom^e 
boasted  of  him. 

The  cardinal  put  a  crowd  of  qneetiona  to  L«  Ram^ 
obont  the  prisoner, — how  he  was  fed,  lodged,  and  bedded, 
—  to  which  Ia  Kam^e  replied  ao  aaUsfoctoriljr  that  Ma»- 
rin  dismined  bim,  nearly  re-assored. 

Then,  as  it  was  nine  o'clock,  the  cardinal  got  np,  per- 
fumed himael^  dressed,  and  went  to  the  queen's  apart- 
ments to  acquaint  her  with  the  reasons  which  bad  de- 
tained him.  The  queen,  who  feared  M.  de  Beanfort  no 
ksa  than  did  tbe  cardinal  himself,  and  who  was  nearly 
as  superstitions  as  he,  made  him  repeat  void  for  word  all 
La  Rome's  promises  and  all  the  pnisee  which  he  had 
given  to  bis  aecond.  Then,  when  tbe  cardinal  had  fin- 
ished, "  Ales,  Monsieur ! "  said  she,  in  a  low  voice,  "  it  is 
a  pity  we  have  not  a  Grimaud  cloee  to  every  prince." 

"  Patience  1 "  said  Mazarin,  with  hia  Italian  smile,  "  that 
wBl  happen  perhaps  some  day.     But  meanwhile  —  " 

"  Well  1  bat  meanwhile  t " 

"  I  intend  to  use  the  best  piecaations."  And  upon  that 
be  bad  written  to  D'Aitagnoo  to  bnrry  bis  retmiL 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

BOW    THB    DUO    DB    BEAUFORT    AMUSED    HIMSELF    Df    THB 

PRISON   AT   VINGENNBS. 

Thb  prisoner  who  caused  Monsieur  the  Caidinal  so  much 
fear,  and  whose  means  of  escape  troubled  the  peace  of  the 
whole  court,  did  not  in  the  least  suspect  the  fright  that 
was  felt  on  his  account  at  the  Palais-RoyaL 

He  found  himself  so  securely  guarded  that  he  saw  the 
uselessness  of  any  attempts.  His  whole  revenge  consiBted 
in  hurling  at  Mazarin  a  number  of  imprecations  and  in- 
sults. He  had  tried  to  make  some  veises,  but  had  soon 
given  up  the  attempt.  The  fact  is,  M.  de  Beaufort  had 
not  only  not  received  from  Heaven  the  gift  of  versifying^ 
but  could  only  express  himself  in  prose  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  So  Blot,  the  song-writer  of  the  period,  said  of 
him  :  — 

*'  In  a  fight  he  shines,  he  thunders  I 

With  reason  do  they  fear  him  ; 

Bat  from  the  way  he  reasons, 

One  would  take  him  for  a  goose. 

''Gaston  in  making  a  speech. 
Shows  less  emhairassment ; 
Why  has  not  Beaufort  a  tongue  t 
Why  has  not  Gaston  an  arm  ?'* 


This  being  stated,  we  comprehend  that  the  prisoner 
should  be  limited  to  insults  and  imprecations. 

The  Due  de  Beaufort  was  grandson  of  Henry  lY.  and 
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Gabrielle  d'Estr^  as  good,  braye,  haughty,  and  above 
all,  as  Gascon  as  his  ancestor,  bat  much  less  educated. 
After  having  for  some  time  been — at  the  death  of  Louis 
XIII. — the  favorite,  the  confidant^  in  short,  the  fiist  at 
court)  he  had  one  day  been  obliged  to  give  place  to 
Mamrin,  and  had  found  himself  the  second.  The  next 
day,  as  he  had  had  the  bad  taste  to  get  angiy  at  this 
change  of  position  and  the  imprudence  to  speak  of  it,  the 
queen  (be  it  well  understood  that  the  queen  means  Maza- 
rin)  had  ordered  his  airest,  and  he  was  taken  to  Yin- 
cennes  by  that  same  Guitaut  whom  we  introduced  at  the 
beginning  of  this  stoiy,  and  whom  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  bring  in  again.  Not  only  were  they  thus  freed  from 
his  person  and  his  pretentions,  but  still  more  no  one  reck- 
oned farther  upon  him,  popular  prince  as  he  was ;  and  for 
five  yeais  he  had  occupied  a  room  by  no  means  royal- 
looking  in  the  prison  of  Vincennes. 

This  space  of  time,  which  would  have  ripened  the  ideas 
of  any  other  than  M.  de  Beaufort,  had  passed  over  his 
head  without  effecting  any  change.  Other  men  would 
have  reflected  that  if  he  had  not  affected  to  set  the  cardinal 
at  defiance,  to  despise  the  princes,  and  to  march  alone 
without  other  followers,  as  the  Cardinal  Betz  said,  than 
some  melancholy  individuals  who  had  the  air  of  dreamers, 
he  might  have  had  five  years  ago  either  his  liberty  or  ob- 
tained supporters.  Probably  these  considerations  did  not 
even  enter  the  duke's  mind,  so  that  his  long  captivity  only 
on  the  contrary  strengthened  him  more  in  his  mutiny,  and 
every  day  the  cardinal  received  news  of  him  which  could 
not  be  more  disagreeable  to  his  Eminence. 

After  having  failed  in  poetry,  M.  de  Beaufort  had  tried 
painting.  He  drew  the  cardinal's  likeness  in  chalk ;  and 
as  his  talent,  very  moderate  in  this  art  also,  did  not  enable 
him  to  reach  a  great  resemblance,  he  wrote  below  it  so  as 
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to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  original^  "  Ritratto  dell'  iUustris- 
simo  facchino  Mazarini."  M.  de  Ghavigny,  apprised  of 
thisy  made  a  visit  to  the  duke,  and  begged  him  to  find 
some  other  pastime,  or  at  the  least  to  make  portraits  with- 
out inscriptions.  The  next  day  the  room  was  full  of  in- 
scriptions and  portraitis.  M.  de  Beaufort,  like  all  prisoners, 
resembled  children  very  much  in  taking  delight  in  things 
prohibited. 

M.  de  Chavigny  was  informed  of  this  increase  of  like- 
nesses in  profile.  M.  de  Beaufort,  not  quite  confident  in 
his  rendering  of  the  full  face,  had  made  his  room  into  a 
real  exhibition.  This  time  the  governor  said  nothing ;  but 
one  day  when  M.  de  Beaufort  was  playing  at  tennis,  he 
had  the  drawings  all  sponged  out  and  the  room  painted  in 
distemper. 

M.  de  Beaufort  thanked  M.  de  Chavigny  for  having  had 
the  goodness  to  give  him  back  his  drawing-spaces  afresh  ; 
and  this  time  he  divided  his  room  into  compartments, 
and  devoted  each  to  some  incident  in  the  cardinal's  life. 

The  first  was  intended  to  represent  the  illustrious  puppy 
Mazarini  receiving  a  sound  thrashing  from  Bentivoglio, 
whose  servant  he  had  been.  The  second,  Mazarini  play- 
ing the  part  of  Ignatius  Loyola  in  the  tragedy  of  that 
name.  The  third  represented  him  stealing  the  portfolio 
of  the  prime  minister  from  M.  de  Chavigny,  who  thought 
he  would  have  it.  Then  the  fourth  showed  him  refusing 
sheets  to  Laporte,  Louis  XIY.'s  valet  de  ekamhrej  and  say- 
ing that  it  was  quite  often  enough  for  a  king  of  France  to 
change  them  every  three  months.  These  were  grand  com- 
positions, which  certainly  went  beyond  the  talent  of  the 
prisoner ;  so  he  contented  himself  with  tracing  the  frames 
and  adding  the  inscriptions.  But  the  drawings  and  in- 
scriptions were  quite  enough  to  awaken  M.  de  Chavigny's 
feelings,  who  forewarned  M.  de  Beaufort  that  if  he  would 
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not  give  up  his  proposed  drawings^  all  materials  for  doing 
them  should  he  taken  away. 

M.  de  Beaufort  responded  that  since  they  deprived  him 
of  the  chance  of  making  a  reputation  in  arms,  he  wished 
to  make  one  in  painting ;  and  if  he  could  not  he  a  Bayaid 
or  a  Trivulce,  he  wished  to  heoome  a  Michael  Angelo  or 
a  RaphaeL 

One  day  when  he  was  taking  exercise  in  the  yard,  they 
removed  his  fire,  then  his  wood  and  the  cinders,  so  that 
on  returning  he  could  not  find  the  smallest  ohject  firom 
which  he  could  make  a  crayon  pencil 

M.  de  Beaufort  swore,  stormed,  and  yelled,  said  they 
wished  to  kill  him  hy  means  of  damp  and  cold,  as  had 
died  Puylaurens,  the  Marshal  Omano,  and  the  Grand- 
Prior  of  Venddme,  to  which  M.  de  Chavigny  replied  that 
he  had  only  to  give  his  word  of  honor  to  leave  off  draw- 
ing, or  promise  not  to  make  any  historic  sketches,  and 
they  would  give  him  all  that  was  needful  for  a  fire.  M.  de 
Beaufort  would  not  give  his  word,  and  so  he  had  no  fire 
for  the  rest  of  the  winter. 

Moreover,  during  one  of  the  prisoner's  ahsences  they 
scraped  out  the  inscriptions,  and  the  room  was  left  hlank 
and  hare  without  the  least  trace  of  fresco. 

M  de  Beaufort  then  hought  from  one  of  his  keepers  a 
dog  called  Pistache,  no  ohjection  heing  made  to  the  pris- 
oner's having  a  dog.  M.  de  Beaufort  remained  sometimes 
whole  hours  shut  up  with  the  dog.  They  had  no  douht 
that  during  these  hours  the  prisoner  was  occupying  him^ 
self  with  the  education  of  Pistache,  hut  they  were  ignorant 
in  what  path  he  was  directing  it.  One  day,  Pistache  heing 
considered  enough  trained,  M.  de  Beaufort  invited  Chavigny 
and  the  turnkeys  of  Vincennes  to  a  grand  representation 
in  his  room.  This  was  lighted  up  with  as  many  candles  as 
M.  de  Beaufort  could  procure.     The  exercises  began. 
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The  prisoner,  with  a  piece  of  plaBter  off  the  wall,  had 
diawn  a  long  white  line  across  the  room  to  represent  a 
cord.  Pistache,  at  the  command  of  his  master,  put  him- 
self on  the  line,  stood  up  on  his  hind-legs,  and  holding  a 
stick  used  for  heating  clothes  hetween  his  fore-paws,  he  * 
hegan  to  follow  the  line  with  the  contortions  which  a 
rope-dancer  makes.  Then  having  passed  over  two  or  three 
times  forward  and  hack  the  length  of  the  line  he  gave  up 
the  stick  to  M.  de  Beaufort  and  re-commenced  the  same 
evolutions  without  halancing. 

The  intelligent  creature  was  loaded  with  applause. 
They  passed  to  the  second  part  of  the  spectacle.  The 
first  thing  to  do  was  to  tell  the  hour.  M.  de  Chavigny 
showed  his  watch  to  Pistache.  It  was  half-past  six. 
Pistache  raised  and  lowered  his  paw  six  times,  and  at 
the  seventh  he  kept  it  up.  It  was  impossihle  to  he 
clearer;  a  solar  quadrant  could  not  have  answered  hetter. 
As  every  one  knows,  the  sun-dial  has  the  disadvantage 
of  telling  the  hour  only  while  the  sun  shines. 

Then,  next,  the  question  was  to  say  hefore  all  the  com- 
pany who  was  the  hest  jailer  of  all  the  prisons  in  France. 
The  dog  made  three  turns  round,  and  then  went  in  the 
most  respectful  manner  and  lay  down  at  the  feet  of  M.  de 
Chavigny,  who  professed  to  find  this  a  great  hit  of  fun, 
and  laughed.  When  he  had  finished  laughing  he  hit  his 
lips  and  hegan  to  fix>wn. 

At  last  M.  de  Beaufort  proposed  to  Pistache  to  solve 
this  difi&cult  question ;  namely,  Who  was  the  greatest  roh- 
ber  in  the  known  world )  Pistache  this  time  went  round 
the  room,  but  did  not  stop  at  any  one,  and  on  going  to  the 
door  he  began  to  scratch  and  cry. 

'^Tou  see,  Messieuis,"  said  the  prince,  ''this  interest- 
ing animal,  not  finding  here  what  I  ask,  goes  to  look 
for  it  outside.     But  rest  easy,  you  shall  not  be  deprived 
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of  his  answer  for  all  that    Pistache,  my  friend,  come 
here." 

The  dog  obeyed.  '^  Is  the  greatest  thief  in  the  world  the 
king's  secretary,  M.  le  Camus,  who  came  to  Paris  with 
twenty  livres,  and  now  possesses  ten  millions  f" 

The  dog  moved  its  head,  as  meaning  No. 

^'Is  it  then,"  continued  the  prince,  "M.  le  Surinten- 
dant  d'J^ery,  who  gave  his  son  on  his  marriage  three 
hundred  thousand  francs  of  income  and  a  mansion  to 
which  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre  are  but  hovels  t" 

The  dog  gave  the  sign  for  No. 

*'  It  is  not,  then,  he,"  rejoined  the  prince.  "  Let  us  see  * 
let  us  seek  carefully.  Might  it,  perchance,  be  TiUustris- 
simo  &cchino  Mazarini  di  Piscina,  eht" 

The  dog  made  the  sign  of  Yes  by  raising  and  lowering 
the  head  eight  or  ten  times  in  succession. 

**  Messieurs,  you  see  it^"  said  M  de  Beaufort  to  the  as- 
sistants, who  this  time  did  not  dare  even  to  smile,  — 
"  rillustrissimo  facchino  Mazarini  di  Piscina  is  the  great- 
est robber  in  the  known  world ;  Pistache  says  so.  Let  ua 
pass  to  another  exercise. 

"  Messieurs,"  continued  the  duke,  taking  the  opportu* 
nity  of  the  deep  silence  to  produce  the  third  part  of  the 
programme,  "you  remember  that  M.  le  Due  de  Guise 
had  taught  all  the  dogs  of  Paris  to  jump  for  Mademoiselle 
de  Pons,  whom  he  had  proclaimed  the  belle  of  belles; 
well,  that  is  nothing,  —  for  these  animals  obeyed  me- 
chanically, not  knowing  how  to  make  any  dissidenoe 
[he  meant  difference]  between  those  for  whom  they 
should  jump,  and  those  for  whom  they  should  not 
Pistache  will  show  you  that  he  is  far  above  his  fellow- 
dogs.  M.  de  Chavigny,  please  lend  me  your  stick."  He 
did  so.  Beaufort  placed  it  horizontally  at  the  height  of 
a  foot 
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"  Fistache,  my  friend,  do  me  the  pleasure  to  jump  for 
Madame  de  Montbazon." 

They  all  began  to  laugh ;  they  knew  that  when  Beau- 
fort was  arrested  he  was  the  declared  lover  of  Madame  de 
Montbazon. 

Fistache  made  no  difficulty,  but  leaped  readily  over  the 
stick. 

"  £ut,"  said  M.  de  Chavigny,  "  it  seems  to  me  that 
Fistache  does  exactly  what  his  fellows  did  when  they 
jumped  for  Mademoiselle  de  Pons." 

"Wait,"  said  the  prince.  "Fistache,  jump  for  the 
queen ; "  and  he  raised  the  stick  six  inches. 

The  dog  leaped  respectfully  over  the  stick. 

'^  Fistache,  my  friend,"  continued  the  duke,  raising  the 
cane  six  inches,  ''  jump  for  the  king." 

The  dog  took  his  spring,  and  despite  its  height,  leaped 
lightly  over  it. 

''  And  now,  attention !"  said  the  duke,  lowering  the  stick 
almost  level  with  the  ground.  "  Fistache,  my  friend,  jump 
for  rillustrissimo  facchino  Mazarini  di  Fiscina." 

The  dog  turned  his  back  to  the  stick. 

"  Eh  i  what  is  that  1 "  said  he,  while  describing  a  half- 
circle  from  the  animal's  tail  to  his  head,  and  presenting 
again  the  stick.     ''Jump,  now,  M.  Fistache." 

But  the  dog,  as  the  first  time,  made  a  half-turn  and 
presented  his  back  to  the  stick. 

M.  de  Beaufort  made  the  same  evolution  and  repeated 
the  same  words ;  but  this  time  the  dog's  patience  was  at 
an  end.  He  angrily  seized  the  stick,  snatched  it  from  the 
prince's  hands,  and  broke  it  between  his  teeth. 

Beaufort  took  the  two  pieces  from  the  dog's  mouth, 
and  with  great  seriousness  returned  them  to  M.  de  Cha- 
vigny,  making  him  many  excuses,  and  saying  that  the 
entertainment  was  over,  but  that  if  he  wished  in  three 
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J.  ;  -  a.  L  KESia  K  aa>.-<b«  aeedoQ,  Pistache  would  lure 
.„-....  fiii  T«^  Ci.-ta. 

' .-«  i.-j  '«  k^A.  risUcbe  was  foand  poisoned.  They 
*■._■.■.  ■  c  -1"  J^T^^'t  ^ti  *B  ™ay  be  aapposed,  h«  re- 
aoi  f.>.  i'i.;.-i>:«^  ^  de  Beaufort  had  a  tomb  erected  to 
:.>  uuui  >-*  «^^^  t^  epitaph  :  "  Here  lies  Piatache,  one 
1   i-L  U-.S. --:K--'^nt  dogs  that  ever  lived." 

'--1^  v-K»  is-<)hiiig  to  he  said  against  this  eolo^nm^ 
f^i  uia  i~v  juk^  said  aloud  that  the  drag  had  been 
fvf  .d  :^  i.v  which  they  meant  to  use  for  him  ;  and 
,t)v  Jt>i  L^^  liioner,  he  went  to  bed  crying  that  he  had 
itu  .-<.>;c.  A:3i  that  it  was  Maiarin  who  had  caused  him  to 

V'!  :i  »fw  trick  came  to  the  cardinal's  ears,  and  mads 
\:a  .vU  .M~  four.  The  prison  of  Vincennee  was  considered 
«*:i','>  '^-.-.V.Mlthr.  Madame  de  Eambouillet  had  said  that 
:iw  .-v^;  in  which  Puylaurens,  Marshal  Omano,  and  the 
\^H.jvi  l>i<«  of  VoDdfiroe  died  was  worth  its  weight  of  ai^ 
M>J.!:.  diivl  the  saying  grew  celehrated.  He  ordeied,  there- 
^M^  ibiX  the  prisoner  eboold  eat  nothing  nnlees  it  had 
Ws^  tasttsl.  It  was  then  that  the  officer  Ia  Bam^  waa 
■/uk.'vr)  with  bim,  with  the  title  «f  taster. 

H>>w«ver,  M.  de  Chavigny  had  not  pardoned  the  dnke'a 

•^".vrtinences,  which  the  innocent  IMstache  had  already 

«.\}v:.tt«d.     Chavigny  waa  a  creature  of  the  late  cardinal ; 

ti  «ru  said  he  waa  his  son.    Ho  ought  to  have  known 

«  liitle  of  tyranny.    He  began  to  seek  quarrels  with  the 

•Juke.    He  took  from  him  the  steel  knives  and  silver 

fiirks  which  he  had  used  up  to  this  time,  and  gave  him 

ailnr  knives  and  wooden  forks.     Beaufort  oomplained. 

U.ile  Chavigny  replied  that,  having  just  learned  that  the 

had  t«ld  Madame  de  YendOme  that  her  son  waa 

at  Yincennes  for  life,  he  feared  that  at  this  terri- 

his  prisoner  might  make  an  attempt  at  suicide. 
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A  fortnight  afterwardB,  M.  de  Beaufort  found  two  rows 
of  trees  as  large  as  the  little  finger  set  out  on  the  road 
which  led  to  the  temiis-court.  He  asked  what  they  were, 
and  they  answered  him  that  they  were  to  give  him  shade 
some  day.  Finally,  one  morning  the  gardener  came  to 
him,  and  under  the  pretext  of  pleasing  him,  told  him 
that  they  were  going  to  plant  some  asparagus.  Isow,  as 
every  one  knows,  asparagus,  which  now  takes  four  years 
to  come  to  maturity,  took  five  then,  when  gardening  had 
not  reached  such  perfection.  This  civility  put  Beaufort 
in  a  fury. 

Then  he  thought  it  was  time  to  resort  to  one  of  his 
forty  means,  and  he  tried  first  of  all  the  simplest,  —  that 
of  corrupting  La  Eam& ;  but  as  he  had  bought  his  post 
of  officer  for  fifteen  hundred  crowns,  he  kept  to  his  duty. 
So  instead  of  entering  into  the  prisoner's  views,  he  at 
once  warned  M.  de  Chavigny,  who  immediately  put  eight 
men  into  the  very  room  of  the  prince,  doubled  the  senti- 
nels, and  tripled  the  posts.  From  this  moment,  the  prince 
walked  like  the  kings  of  the  theatre,  with  four  men  be- 
fore him  and  four  behind,  without  reckoning  those  who 
followed  in  the  rear. 

M.  de  Beaufort  laughed  a  good  deal  at  this  severity 
at  first.  He  repeated  as  often  as  possible,  "  It  is  very 
amusing;  it  diversifies  me  [he  meant,  "it  diverts  me;"  but 
he  did  not  always  say  what  he  meant,  as  is  well  known]." 
Then  he  used  to  add,  "  Besides,  when  I  may  wish  to  es- 
cape from  the  honors  which  you  do  me  I  still  have  thirty- 
nine  other  means."  But  this  distraction  became  at  last 
wearisome.  Through  blustering,  M.  de  Beaufort  held  good 
for  six  months ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  seeing  always 
eight  men  sitting  down  when  he  sat,  rising  when  he  arose, 
stopping  when  he  stopped,  he  b^gan  to  frown  and  to  count 
the  days. 
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These  new  severities  brought  ont  a  recrudescenoe  of 
hate  against  Mazarin.  The  prince  used  to  swear  from 
morning  till  evening,  speaking  of  nothing  bat  a  mince  of 
Mazarin  ears ;  it  was  to  make  him  tremble.  The  cardinal, 
who  knew  all  that  took  place  at  Vincennes,  palled  his 
beretta  on  right  over  his  ears. 

One  day  M.  de  Beaafort  assembled  his  goardians,  and 
despite  his  difficulty  of  elocution,  become  proverbial,  he 
made  to  them  this  speech,  which  it  is  true  was  prepared 
in  advance :  -^ 

**  Messieurs, — Will  you  permit,  then,  a  grandson  of  the 
good  King  Henry  IV.  to  be  loaded  with  outrages  and  igno- 
hilies  [he  meant  to  say  ignominies]  ?  Ventre-Baint-gris  I 
as  my  grandfather  used  to  say.  I  have  almost  reigned 
in  Paris  —  do  you  know  it?  I  have  had  in  guard  the 
whole  of  a  day  the  king  and  Monsieur.  The  queen 
flattered  me  then,  and  called  me  the  most  honest  man 
in  the  kingdom.  Messieurs  citizens,  now  put  me  outside. 
I  will  go  to  the  Louvre;  I  will  twist  Mazarin's  neck. 
You  shall  be  my  body-guard.  I  will  make  all  of  yoa 
officers  with  good  pensions.  Ventre-^aint-^ri$  I  forward, 
march  ! " 

But  pathetic  as  it  was,  the  eloquence  of  the  grandson 
of  Henry  lY.  had  not  touched  these  stony  hearts.  Not 
one  moved.  Seeing  which,  M.  de  Beaufort  told  them 
that  they  were  all  blackguards,  and  made  of  them  cruel 
enemies. 

Sometimes  when  M.  de  Chavigny  came  to  see  him, 
which  he  did  not  fedl  to  do  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
the  duke  used  the  occasion  to  threaten  him. 

''  What  would  you  do,  Monsieur,"  he  said  to  him,  '*  if 
one  fine  day  you  saw  an  army  of  Parisians  appear,  all 
covered  with  armor,  and  bristling  with  muskets,  coming 
to  set  me  freel" 
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"  Monseigneor/'  replied  M.  de  Cbavignyy  making  a  low 
bow,  ''  I  have  on  the  ramparts  twenty  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  in  my  casemates  thirty  thousand  shots  to  fire.  I 
would  cannonade  them  to  the  best  of  my  power." 

"  Tesy  but  when  you  had  fired  off  your  thirty  thou- 
sand shots  they  would  take  the  prison ;  and  that  done, 
I  should  be  compelled  to  let  them  hang  you,  for  which  I 
should  be  sorry,  certainly."  And  in  his  turn  the  prince 
bowed  to  M.  de  Chavigny  with  great  politeness. 

'^  But,  Monseigneur,"  resumed  M.  de  Chavigny,  **  when 
the  first  man  should  pass  the  doorstep  of  the  postern  gate, 
or  put  his  foot  on  my  ramparts,  I  should  be  compelled,  to 
my  very  great  regret,  to  kill  you  with  my  own  hands, 
since  you  were  placed  under  my  special  care,  and  I  am 
zesponsible  for  you,  dead  or  alive."  And  he  bowed  again 
Vo  his  Highness. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  duke ;  "  but  as  most  certainly 
those  brave  fellows  would  not  come  here  until  after  having 
nanged  M.  Giulio  Mazarini,  you  would  be  careful  about 
laying  your  hand  upon  me,  and  would  let  me  live,  for  fear 
of  being  tied  to  four  horses  by  the  Parisians,  —  a  far  more 
disagreeable  thing  even  than  being  hanged, —  come,  now." 

These  pleasantries  somveweet  were  continued  perhaps 
for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  but  they 
always  ended  thus  :  — 

M.  de  Chavigny,  turning  towards  the  door,  cried,  "  Hol- 
loa, La  Ram^e ! " 

La  Ram^  entered. 

"La  Ram^"  continued  Chavigny,  "I  recommend  to 
your  particular  care  M.  de  Beaufort ;  treat  him  with  all 
the  respect  due  to  his  name  and  rank,  and  to  this  end 
don't  let  him  be  out  of  sight  for  a  moment."  Then  he  re- 
tired, saluting  M.  de  Beaufort  with  an  ironical  politeness 
which  rendered  the  duke  blue  with  passion* 
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La  Ram^  had  then  become  the  compulsoiy  boarder  of 
the  prince,  his  continoal  guardian,  the  shadow  of  his  body ; 
but  it  must  be  said  that  the  company  of  La  Bamee,  a  jolly 
companion,  a  free  liver,  a  confirmed  toper,  a  good  tennis- 
player,  devilish  good  fellow  at  the  bottom,  and  having 
only  one  £ftult  in  M.  de  Beaufort's  eyes,  —  that  of  being 
incorruptible,  —  had  become  rather  a  distraction  than  a 
fatigue  to  the  prince. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  not  always  the  same  as  regards 
La  Bamee ;  and  although  he  felt  a  certain  honor  in  being 
shut  up  with  a  prisoner  of  such  great  importance,  the 
pleasure  of  living  in  the  society  of  Henry  IV.'s  grandson 
did  not  compensate  for  that  which  he  used  to  get  firom 
time  to  time  in  visiting  his  family.  One  can  be  an  excel- 
lent officer  of  the  king  and  at  the  same  time  a  good  father 
and  a  good  husband.  Now  M.  la  Bam^  adored  his  wife 
and  children,  whom  he  could  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  from 
the  top  of  the  wall,  when  for  his  consolation  they  used  to 
take  a  walk  on  the  other  side  of  the  moats;  decidedly 
that  was  too  little  for  him,  and  La  Bam^  felt  that  his 
joyous  humor,  which  he  had  considered  as  the  cause  of  his 
good  health,  without  calculating  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  probably  only  the  result,  would  not  last  a  long  time 
with  such  a  life.  This  conviction  only  became  stronger 
in  his  mind,  when  little  by  little  the  relations  between 
M.  de  Beaufort  and  the  governor  became  more  and  more 
strained,  and  they  ceased  entirely  to  see  each  other.  La 
Bam^  felt  the  responsibility  weigh  more  heavily  upon 
himself,  and  as  justly,  for  the  reasons  which  we  have  ex- 
plained, he  sought  some  relief.  He  accepted  very  warmly 
the  offer  which  the  steward  of  Marshal  de  Grammont  had 
made  him,  to  give  him  a  helper ;  he  had  at  once  spoken 
of  it  to  M.  de  Chavigny,  who  had  replied  that  he  made  no 
objection  if  the  person  pleased 
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We  regard  it  as  qmte  useLees  to  give  our  leadera  a  de- 
acription  either  of  Grimaud's  body  or  mind.  Thej  must 
remember  this  admirable  personage  with  sufficient  dear- 
nesSy  to  whom  no  other  change  had  happened  except  that 
of  being  twenty  years  older, — a  gain  which  made  him 
only  more  taciturn,  although,  since  the  change  which  had 
come  upon  him,  Athos  had  given  him  full  pemussion  to 
speak. 

But  at  this  period  twelve  or  fifteen  years  had  already 
elapsed  since  Grimaud  had  kept  silent^  and  a  habit  so  long 
continued  became  a  second  nature. 


TOK   1.-^14 
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CHAPTEE  XX. 

QBIMAUD    OK    DUTT. 

Gbimaud  therafoie  came  to  the  YmcenneB  piiaoii  with 
these  favoiable  aocessorieB.  The  governor  piqaed  himself 
on  possessing  an  infEdlible  eye,  which  would  make  one 
believe  that  he  was  tnil j  the  son  of  the  Cardinal  Riche- 
lien,  who  also  had  had  this  constant  pretention ;  he  there- 
fore attentively  scrutinized  the  candidate,  and  coxgectured 
that  his  contracted  eyebrows,  his  thin  lips,  his  hooked 
nose,  his  projecting  cheek-bones,  were  unfailing  marks  of 
character.  He  spoke  only  a  dozen  words  to  him ;  Grimaud 
replied  in  four. 

"  Here  is  an  accomplished  fellow,  that  is  my  judgment 
of  him,"  said  M.  de  Chavigny.  "  Go  and  make  yourself 
acceptable  to  M.  la  Eam^,  then  you  will  satisfy  me." 

Grimaud  turned  on  his  heels  and  went  away  to  un- 
dergo the  more  rigorous  inspection  of  La  Ram^.  What 
made  it  more  difficult  was  that  M.  de  Chavigny  knew  he 
could  trust  La  Ram^  who,  in  his  turn,  wanted  to  be  able 
to  trust  Grimaud. 

Grimaud  had  the  very  qualities  which  could  charm  ao 
officer  who  needs  a  subordinate;  so,  after  a  thousand 
questions  which  obtained  only  very  curt  replies,  La  Retr 
m^  fascinated  by  this  sobriety  of  words,  rubbed  his 
hands,  and  enrolled  Grimaud. 

**  The  orders  f  "  asked  Grimaud. 

*'  Here  they  are :  Never  allow  the  prisoner  to  be  by 
himself;  take  away  every  pointed  or  cutting  instrument ; 
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prevent  Mm  from  making  any  sign  to  people  ontddey  oi 
from  talking  too  long  with  his  guards." 

''  Is  that  all  1 "  asked  Grimand. 

''All  for  the  present/'  replied  La  Ram^Se.  "Fresh  div 
cumstances,  should  any  occur,  will  bring  fresh  orders." 

''  Good»"  said  Grimaudy  and  he  enteied  the  room  of  the 
Due  de  Beaufort. 

The  latter  was  in  the  act  of  eombing  his  heard,  which 
he  was  allowing  to  grow  as  well  as  his  hair,  to  serve  as  a 
trick  on  Mazarin,  by  showing  his  wretchedness  and  mak- 
ing a  parade  of  Mb  sad  looks.  But  as  some  days  ago  he 
thought  he  recognized  ftom  the  top  of  the  prison  the 
beautiful  Madame  de  Montbazon  inside  a  carriage,  the 
remembrance  of  whom  was  always  dear,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  appear  to  her  as  he  did  to  Mazarin,  he  had  there- 
fore, in  the  hope  of  seeing  her  again,  asked  for  a  leaden 
oomb,  wMch  had  been  granted  him.  He  had  asked  for 
a  leaden  one  because,  like  all  fair  people,  Ms  beard  was 
somewhat  red;  he  dyed  it  by  combing  it 

Grimaud,  on  entrance,  saw  the  comb,  wMch  the  prince 
had  just  put  down  on  the  table ;  he  took  it  np  veiy  re- 
spectfidly.  The  duke  looked  at  this  strange  figure  with 
astonishment     The  figure  put  the  comb  into  his  pocket 

"  HoUoa !  M I  what  are  yon  about  1 "  cried  the  duke. 
"And  who  is  this  old  fool?" 

Grimaud  said  nothing,  but  made  a  second  salute. 

**  Are  you  dumb  f "  cried  the  duke. 

Grimaud  made  a  sign  meaning  No. 

**  Who  are  you,  thent  Answer,  I  command  you,'*  said 
the  duke. 

"  Keeper,"  replied  Grimaud* 

"  Keeper  I "  cried  the  duke ;  "  well,  this  gallows-bird 
is  a  fine  addition  to  my  collection.  Holloa,  La  Ram^e  I 
tome  one  I" 
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La  Ram^  oaniB  mnning  in;  nnfoitmutely  for  tlw 
prince,  be  was  going,  trusting  in  Qrimand,  to  Pmib. 
He  was  already  in  tlie  courtyard,  and  Tetomed  very 
oroaa. 

"  What  is  it.  Prince  1 "  he  asked. 

"Who  is  this  itnave  who  has  pocketed  my  combt" 
asked  the  dnke. 

"  He  is  one  of  your  guards,  Monseignenr,  a  well-deeerr- 
ing  fellow,  and  whom  you  will  appreciate  as  much  as  M. 
de  Chavigny  and  1  do,  I  am  quite  snra." 

"  Why,  then,  doee  he  take  my  comb  t " 

"Tell  me,"  said  La  Bam^e,  "why  you  took  Mon- 
aeigneui's  comb." 

Oiimaud  took  the  comb  from  bis  pocket,  and  passing  his 
finger  along  it,  pointed  out  the  large  teeth,  simply  saying 
the  one  word,  "  Pointed." 

"That  u  true,"  said  La  Bam^e. 

"  What  does  the  animal  say  1 "  asked  the  dnke. 

"That  every  pointed  instrument  is  forbidden  you  by 
the  king." 

"OhI  ahi'said  the  duke.  "Are  you  afbol, LalCam^l 
Why,  it  was  yon  youTseif  who  gave  it  to  me." 

"  And  I  did  very  wrong,  Monseigneut, — for  by  ^ving  it 
to  you  I  have  been  disobedient  to  my  orders." 

The  duke  looked  furiously  at  Grimand,  who  had  returned 
the  comb  to  La  Bam^ 

"  I  see  that  this  rogue  vrill  displesae  me  enormously," 
muttered  the  prince. 

In  &ct,  there  is  no  intermediate  feeling  in  a  prison. 

Since  both  men  and  things  are  either  fiienda  or  enemies, 

one  loves  or  hates  sometimes  with  reason,  but  much  more 

often  by  instiDct.    Now,  for  this  very  simple  reason  that 

:ht  pleased  M.  de  Chavigny  and  La 

good  qualities  in  the  eyea  of  the 
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governor  and  of  the  officer  becoming  defects  in  the  eyes  of 
the  prisoner, — at  once  displease  M.  de  Beaufort. 

Tet  Grimaud  did  not  wish  on  the  very  first  day  to  in- 
sult the  prisoner  directly  to  his  face ;  he  required,  not  a 
sudden  repugnance,  but  a  thoroughly  tenacious  hatred. 
He  withdrew,  therefore,  to  give  place  to  the  four  guards, 
who  coming  from  dinner  could  resume  their  service  near 
the  prince. 

On  his  part,  the  prince  had  to  finish  a  new  trick  on 
which  he  relied  a  good  deaL  He  had  asked  for  some  lob- 
sters for  his  next  day's  dinner,  and  counted  on  passing 
the  day  in  making  a  little  gallows  in  the  middle  of  his 
room,  to  hang  the  finest  of  them.  The  red  color  which 
the  cooking  gave  it  could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  mean- 
ing ;  and  so  he  would  have  the  pleasure  of  hanging  the 
cardinal  in  effigy,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  hanged  in 
reality,  without  any  one  being  able  to  reproach  him  for 
hanging  anything  but  a  lobster. 

The  day  was  employed  in  making  preparations  for  the 
execution.  Prisoners  grow  very  childish;  and  M.  de 
Beaufort  was  of  a  character  to  become  so  more  than  any 
one  else.  He  took  his  exercise  as  usual,  broke  off  two  or 
three  small  branches  intended  to  play  a  part  in  the  re- 
hearsal, and  having  searched,  found  a  bit  of  broken 
glass,  —  a  find  which  seemed  to  give  him  the  greatest 
pleasura  On  coming  in,  he  unravelled  his  handker- 
chief! None  of  these  details  escaped  the  keen  eye  of 
Grimaud. 

Next  morning  the  gallows  was  ready,  and  that  he  might 
be  able  to  set  it  up  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  Beaufort 
tapered  off  one  of  the  ends  with  his  broken  glass. 

La  Ram6e  looked  at  him  as  he  was  making  it,  with 
all  the  curiosity  of  a  father  who  thinks  that  he  is  finding 
out  a  new  toy  for  his  children,  and  the  four  guards  with 
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that  air  of  idleness  which  fonned  then,  as  now,  the  prin- 
cipal tiait  in  the  soldier's  physiognomy. 

Grimaud  entered  when  the  prince  had  just  laid  down 
h'is  piece  of  glass,  although  he  had  not  finished  sharpening 
the  foot  of  the  gallows.  But  he  had  inteirupted  himself 
to  attach  the  thread  to  its  opposite  extremity.  He  oast  a 
look  at  Grimaud  which  showed  some  of  last  evening's  bad 
humor ;  but  as  he  was  already  much  pleased  at  the  result 
which  his  new  invention  could  not  fail  to  have,  he  paid 
no  further  attention.  Only  when  he  had  finished  making 
a  sailor's  knot  at  one  end  of  his  cord,  and  a  slip-knot  at 
the  other,  when  he  had  cast  a  look  on  the  dish  of  lob* 
sters,  and  had  selected  the  finest  of  them,  he  turned  round 
to  look  for  his  bit  of  glass.     It  had  disappeared. 

"  Who  has  taken  my  bit  of  glass  1  **  asked  the  prince^ 
frowning. 

Grimaud  made  a  sign  that  he  had. 

"  Why  1    You  again  1    Why  have  you  taken  it  1 " 

''Yes,"  asked  La  Eam^  ''why  have  you  taken  his 
Highness's  bit  of  glass) " 

Grimaud,  who  held  the  piece  of  glass  in  his  hand, 
touched  the  edge  with  his  finger,  and  said,  ''  Cutting." 

''That  is  true,  Monseigneur,"  said  La  Eam^  "  Hang 
it^  what  an  acquisition  this  fellow  is ! " 

"  M.  Grimaud,"  said  the  prince,  "  in  your  own  interest 
I  conjure  you  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  my  hand." 

Grimaud  bowed,  and  retired  to  the  end  of  the  room. 

"  Chvtf  chut,  Monseigneur,"  said  La  Eam^e;  "give  me 
your  little  gallows,  and  I  will  sharpen  it  with  my  knife.** 

"  You  ?  "  said  the  duke,  laughing. 

''  Yesy  I  will ;  don't  you  want  it  done  1 " 

**  Certainly.  Well,  in  truth,"  said  the  duke, ''  that  will 
be  more  droll.    Take  it^  my  dear  La  Bam^" 

La   Sam6e»  who   had   not   understood   the  prinoe's 
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exclamatioiii  ahaipened  the  end  of  the  gaUowa  very 
properly. 

''  There,"  said  the  dnke ;  ''  now  make  me  a  little  hole 
in  the  ground  while  I  fetch  the  culprit" 

La  Bam^  went  down  on  his  knee,  and  made  a  hole. 

Meanwhile^  the  prince  enepended  his  loheter  to  the 
thread.  Then  he  set  up  the  gallows  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  bursting  out  into  L&oghter. 

La  Bamfe  dso  laughed  heartily,  without  knowing  exactly 
at  what  he  was  laughing,  and  the  guards  acted  as  chorus* 

Grimaud  only  did  not  laugh.  He  approached  La 
Eam^  and  pointing  to  the  lobster  which  was  spinning 
round  at  the  end  of  the  cord,  "  Cardinal,"  said  he. 

''Hanged  by  his  Highness  the  Due  de  Beaufort^"  re- 
joined the  prince,  laughing  louder  than  ever,  ''and  by 
M.  James  Chrysoetom  la  Sam^  the  king's  officer." 

La  Bamee  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and  rushed  towards 
the  gallows,  which  he  tore  up  into  bits,  and  threw  the 
pieces  out  of  the  window.  He  was  going  to  do  the  same 
to  the  lobster,  he  had  so  lost  his  temper,  when  (kimaud 
took  it  from  his  hands. 

"  Good  to  eat,"  said  he,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket 

This  time  the  duke  had  taken  such  pleasure  in  the 
scene  that  he  almoet  pardoned  the  part  that  Grimaud 
had  played  in  it  But  as  in  the  course  of  the  day  he 
thought  on  the  motive  his  guardian  showed,  and  that  this 
was  really  bad,  he  felt  his  hatred  against  him  sensibly 
increase. 

But  the  story  of  the  lobster  had  not  less,  to  the  great 
despair  of  La  Bam^e,  caused  an  immense  sensation  within 
the  prison,  and  even  outside.  M.  de  Chavigny,  who  at 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  strongly  detested  the  cardinal, 
took  caie  to  tell  the  story  to  two  or  three  well-meaning 
Mends^  who  soon  spread  it  about 
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That  caused  M.  de  Beaufort  to  pass  two  or  three  pleas- 
ant days. 

In  the  meantime  the  duke  had  noticed  among  his  gaards 
a  man  of  a  very  good  figure,  and  he  coaxed  him  all  the 
more  because  Grimaud  displeased  him  at  eveiy  moment. 
Now,  one  morning  he  had  taken  this  man  aside,  and  he 
was  speaking  to  him  for  a  little  time  tit&^^ike,  Grimaud 
came  in,  saw  what  was  passing,  and  approaching  the  guard 
and  the  prince  in  a  respectful  manner,  took  the  guard  hy 
the  arm. 

**  What  do  you  mean  f "  asked  the  duke,  roughly. 

Grimaud  led  the  guard  four  paces,  and  showed  him  the 
door. 

"  Go,"  said  he. 

The  guard  obeyed. 

**  Oh,"  cried  the  prince,  "  you  are  unbearable.  I  will 
chastise  you.** 

Grimaud  made  a  respectful  salute. 

"  Monsieur  spy,  I  will  break  your  bones !  **  cried  out 
the  exasperated  prince. 

Grimaud,  with  a  bow,  drew  back. 

"  Monsieur  spy,"  continued  the  duke,  ^  I  will  strangle 
you  with  my  own  hands." 

Grimaud  bowed  again,  still  drawing  back. 

'<  And  that  not  later  than  this  very  instant ; "  and  he 
stretched  his  nervously  twitching  hands  towards  Grimaud, 
who  was  satisfied  with  pushing  the  guard  before  him  and 
closing  the  door  behind. 

At  the  same  moment  he  felt  the  prince's  two  hands 
drop  on  his  shoulders  like  two  iron  nails ;  he  was  satis- 
fied, instead  of  calling  or  defending  himself,  with  lifting 
his  forefinger  gently  to  his  lips,  and  pronouncing  in  a  low 
voice,  at  the  same  time  smiling,  the  word,  "  Chut  1  "* 

A  gesture,  a  smile,  and  a  word,  together,  was  a  thing  sc 
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rare  on  Grimaud's  part  that  his  Highness  stopped  short  in 
a  complete  state  of  stupefaction. 

Giimaud  used  this  moment  to  draw  out  firom  his  doub- 
let a  charming  little  letter  with  aristocratic  seal,  the  first 
perfume  of  which  had  not  been  quite  lost  from  being  so 
long  in  Grimaud's  clothes;  and  he  gave  it  to  the  duke 
without  a  word. 

The  duke,  astonished  more  and  more,  released  Grimaud, 
took  the  billet,  and  recognizing  the  handwriting,  "  From 
Madame  de  Montbazon !  "  he  exclaimed. 

Grimaud  signified  Yes  by  a  nod. 

The  duke  rapidly  tore  off  the  envelope,  passed  his  hands 
over  his  eyes,  so  much  was  he  dazzled,  and  read  what 
follows :  — 

Mt  dear  Dukb,  —  You  can  rely  thoroughly  on  the  good 
fellow  who  will  transmit  you  this  note,  for  he  is  the  servant 
of  a  gentleman  who  is  on  our  side  and  who  has  proved  his 
fidelity  by  twenty  years  of  service.  He  has  consented  to  enter 
the  service  of  your  officer,  and  to  shut  himself  up  with  you  at 
Vincennes  to  prepare  for  and  aid  your  flight,  about  which  we 
are  engi^ed. 

The  moment  of  your  deliverance  draws  near.    Have  patience 

and  courage  in  believing  that  in  spite  of  your  long  absence  all 

your  friends  have  retained  the  sentiments  which  they  avowed 

for  you. 

Your  wholly  and  forever  affectionate 

Mabib  ds  Montbazon. 

P.  S.  I  sign  my  name  at  full  length,  for  I  should  be  too  vain 
to  think  that  after  five  years  of  absence  you  would  recognize 
my  initials. 

The  duke  remained  for  a  moment  stunned.  What  he 
had  been  seeking  for  five  years  without  being  able  to  find 
it — that  is  to  say,  a  servant,  a  help,  a  friend — fell  all  of 
a  sudden  from  heaven  just  when  he  expected  it  the  least. 
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He  looked  at  Grimaud  with  astoiuBhmeiit^  and  xetnnijed  to 
his  letter,  which  he  read  again  from  end  to  end. 

''Oh,  dear  Marie!"  he  mormuredy  on  finishing.  ''It 
was  indeed  she  whom  I  saw  at  the  hack  of  her  carnage  I 
How,  she  still  thinks  of  me  after  five  yean  of  separa- 
tion I  McrbUu  I  There 's  a  constancy  that  one  only  sees 
in  Astrsea  1 "  Then  turning  to  Grimand,  "  And  yon,  my 
hrave  fellow,"  added  he^  "  you  agree  then  to  help  ns  Y  " 

Grimaud  signified  Yes. 

"  And  you  have  come  here  for  that  purpose  1 " 

Grimaud  repeated  the  same  sign. 

"And  I  wanted  to  strangle  you  I**  cried  the  doke* 

Grimaud  smiled. 

"But  wait,"  said  the  duke,  and  he  fumhied  in  his 
pocket.  "Wait,"  continued  he;  "they  shall  not  say 
that  such  devotion  for  a  grandson  of  Heniy  lY.  shall 
remain  unrewarded.'' 

The  duke's  movement  showed  the  hest  intention  in  the 
world.  But  one  of  the  precautions  they  took  at  Yincennes 
was  not  to  allow  any  money  to  the  prisonera 

Upon  which  Grimaud,  seeing  the  duke's  disappointment^ 
took  from  his  pocket  a  purse  full  of  gold  and  gave  tt  to 
him. 

"  That 's  what  you  are  looking  for,"  said  he. 

The  duke  opened  the  purse,  and  wanted  to  empty  it 
into  Grimand's  hands,  hut  the  latter  shook  his  head. 

"  Thanksi  Monseigneur,"  added  he,  withdrawing ;  "  I 
am  paid." 

The  duke  was  surprised  a&esh.  He  stretched  out  his 
hand,  which  Grimaud  kissed  respectfully.  The  fine  man- 
ners of  Athos  had  left  their  mark  upon  Grimaud. 

"  And  now,"  asked  the  dnke,  "  what  axe  we  going  to 
dor 

"  It  is  eleven   in  the  morning,"  resomed  Grimaud. 
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''At  two  let  Monseigneor  ask  to  xnake  np  a  tennis  party 
with  La  Bam^  and  knock  two  or  thiee  balls  oTer  the 
xamparts." 

"Well;  andafterl" 

"  After —  Monaeigneur  is  to  go  near  the  walls  and  call 
out  to  a  man  who  works  in  Uie  moat  to  throw  them 
back." 

'*  I  understand/'  said  the  duke. 

Grimaad*s  fetce  seemed  to  express  a  lively  satisfaction ; 
the  little  use  which  he  had  made  of  the  habit  of  speaking 
made  conversation  difficult  for  him.  He  made  a  move* 
ment  to  retire. 

"Soi"  said  the  duke^  ''you  will  not  then  accept  any* 
thingr 

"I  should  like  Monseigneur  to  make  me  one  pronuse.'* 

"What  is  it?    Speak!" 

"  That  when  we  have  escaped,  I  shall  pass  firsts  always 
and  everywhere ;  for  if  you  are  caught^  Monseigneur,  the 
greatest  risk  you  run  is  to  be  returned  to  prison,  while 
if  I  am  caught,  the  least  I  can  expect  is  to  be  hanged.'* 

"That  is  too  true,"  said  the  duke,  "  and,  on  the  word 
of  a  gentleman,  it  shall  be  done  as  you  ask." 

"  Now,"  said  Grimaud,  "  I  have  one  thing  more  to  ask ; 
it  is  that  you  continue  to  do  mfi  the  honor  of  detesting  me 
as  hitherto." 

"  I  will  try,"  said  the  duke. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

The  duke  put  his  letter  and  purse  into  his  pocket,  and 
threw  himself  on  his  bed.  This  was  known  as  his  re- 
source in  moments  of  weariness.  Grimaud  went  to  open 
the  door ;  there  stood  La  Eam^  who  had  returned  from 
the  cardinal's,  where  the  scene  passed  which  we  have 
related. 

La  Ramfc  threw  a  scrutinizing  glance  about  him,  and 
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seeiiig  aa  before  the  aame  marks  of  antipathy  between  pria- 
ouer  and  guardian,  he  smiled  &om  inward  eatislaction. 
Then  tnniiog  to  Grimaud,  "  Well,  my  friend,"  said  he  to 
him,  —  "  welL  Ton  have  just  been  spoken  of  in  a  good 
place,  and  yon  will,  I  hope,  eoon  have  news  by  no  meAoa 
disagreeable  to  yon." 

Grimand  bowed  in  a  way  which  be  tried  to  make  gn- 
cious,  and  withdrew,  aa  his  custom  was  when  his  Buperior 
came  in. 

"  Well,  Monseigneur  I"  aoid  Ia  Ram^  with  bis  coarse 
laugh,  "  axe  yon  still  sulky  with  that  poor  fellow  1 " 

"Ah,  it  ia  you,  Ia  Ramfe,"  said  the  dnke;  "it  was 
indeed  tune  for  yon  to  come.  I  have  thrown  myself  on 
the  bed,  and  turned  my  &ce  away  to  prevent  me  from 
keeping  my  promise  of  strangling  that  rascal  Grimand." 

"I  doubt,  however,"  said  La  Ram^  making  a  witty 
allusion  to  the  dumbness  of  his  subordinate,  "  whether  ho 
has  said  anything  disagreeable  to  yonr  Highness." 

"  I  well  believe  it !  An  Eastern  mute  I  I  swear,  Ia 
Eam^,  that  I  was  in  haste  to  see  yon  again." 

"  Monseigneur  is  too  good,"  said  La  Ram^  flattered  by 
the  compliment 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  duke  ;  "  in  fact,  I  feel  more  than 
nanally  ooskilful   tonlay,   which  it  will  please  yon  to 

"  We  will  make  np  a  tennis  party,  then,"  said  La  B*- 
m^  mechanically. 

"  If  you  wish  to  do  so." 
"  I  am  at  yonr  command." 

"That  is  to  say,  my  dear  La  Rom^"  said  the  doke, 
"that  yon  are  a  charming  fellow,  and  I  should  like  to 
stay  at  Vincennee  forever,  to  pass  my  h'fe  with  you." 

'"im^  "I  think  it  will  not  de- 
onr  deeir*  is  not  carried  out." 
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"  How  BO  t    Have  you  seen  him  recently  t  ** 

"  He  sent  for  me  this  morning." 

*'  Truly  I    To  speak  to  you  about  me  t " 

"  Of  what  do  you  suppose  he  would  speak  to  me\  In 
truth,  Monseigneur,  you  are  his  nightmare." 

The  duke  smiled  bitterly. 

"  Ahf"  said  he^  ''if  you  wotdd  accept  my  offers,  La 
Bam^ !  '* 

'*  Now,  Monseigneur,  you  are  going  to  talk  again  about 
that,  but  you  must  see  that  you  are  not  reasonable." 

"  La  Bamde,  I  have  akeady  told  you,  and  I  repeat  it 
again,  that  you  would  make  your  fortune." 

"With  what)  Tou  will  no  sooner  be  out  of  prison 
than  your  property  will  be  confiscated." 

**  I  shall  no  sooner  be  out  of  prison  than  I  shall  be 
master  of  Paris." 

''  ChtU,  now !  Well  —  but  am  I  to  listen  to  things  like 
this  1  A  fine  conversation  to  be  having  with  a  king's  offi- 
cer!  I  see  well  enough,  Monseigneur,  that  we  must  get 
a  second  Grimaud." 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  say  no  more  about  it.  So,  then, 
the  cardinal  has  been  talking  to  you  about  me  t  La  Ba* 
m^,  you  ought  some  day,  when  he  sends  for  you,  to  let 
me  wear  your  clothes ;  I  would  go,  I  would  strangle  him, 
and,  on  my  word  of  honor,  if  it  was  made  a  condition,  I 
would  return  again  to  my  prison." 

'' Monseigneur,  I  see  well  that  I  must  call  Grimaud." 

**  I  was  wrong ;  and  what  did  the  cuiftre  say  to  you  1 " 

"  I  excuse  the  word,  Monseigneur,"  said  La  Ram6e  with 
a  cunning  air,  "  because  it  rhymes  with  minittre.  What 
did  he  tell  me )    To  look  sharply  after  you." 

"  And  why  so  ? "  asked  the  duke,  distressed. 

"  Because  an  astrologer  has  predicted  that  you  would 
escape." 
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**  Ahy  an  astrologer  has  predicted  that  t '^  said  the  duke, 
trembling  in  spite  of  himself. 

'<0h,  good  gracious,  yes!  they  only  imagine  things, 
on  my  void  of  honor,  just  to  torment  quiet  folks,  those 
wretches  of  magicians." 

''And  what  have  you  replied  to  lus  most  illustrious 
Eminence  1 " 

'*  That  if  the  astrologer  in  question  made  almanaci^  I 
should  not  advise  him  to  purchase  one." 

"Why!" 

**  Because,  for  you  to  escape,  you  must  become  a  chaf- 
finch or  a  wren." 

''And  you  are  too  nearly  right,  unfortunately.  Let  us 
play  a  game  of  tennis,  La  Ram^e." 

"  Monseigneur,  I  beg  pardon  of  your  Highness,  but  I 
must  ask  you  to  give  me  half-an-hour." 

"Why  sol" 

"  Because  M.  Mazarin  is  more  haughty  than  you  are,  al* 
though  of  not  quite  such  high  birth,  and  he  has  foigotten 
to  invite  me  to  breakfast." 

"  £h,  do  you  wish  me  to  let  you  breakfast  here  1 " 

"Oh,  no,  Monseigneur.  I  must  tell  you  that  the 
pastry-cook  who  used  to  live  in  front  of  the  prison,  whom 
they  called  Father  Marteau,  sold  his  business  to  one  from 
Paris  to  whom  the  doctors  have  recommended  country 


air." 


"Well,  what  has  that  to  do  with  meT' 

"  Stop  a  moment,  Monseigneur  So  that  this  confounded 
pastry*cook  has  in  his  shop  a  lot  of  things  which  make 
one's  mouth  water." 

"  Gormand  1 " 

"  Oh,  no,  Monseigneur,"  continued  La  Bamde,  "  one  is 
not  a  gormand  because  one  is  nice  in  one's  eating.  It  is 
man*s  nature  to  seek  perfection  in  pastry  as  in  other  things. 
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IfoWy  this  beggar  of  a  pastry-cook,  when  he  saw  me  stop 
before  his  stalls  came  to  me  and  said,  *  M.  la  Ram^e,  I 
need  to  have  the  custom  of  the  prisoners.  I  have  pur^ 
chased  mj  predecessor's  business  because  he  assured  me 
that  he  supplied  the  prison.  Yet,  upon  honor,  during  the 
week  I  have  been  here  M.  de  Chavigny  has  not  allowed  a 
sin^e  tartlet  to  be  bought.' 

"  *  But,'  I  said  to  him,  *  probably  M.  de  Chavigny  fean 
that  your  pastry  is  not  good.' 

'' '  My  pastry  not  good  1  Come,  I  wish  you  to  be  judge 
of  it,  and  that  this  very  instant.' 

**  *  I  cannot,'  I  answered  him ;  '  I  must  really  return  to 
the  prison.' 

**  *  Well,  since  you  seem  in  a  hurry,  come  back  in  half- 
an-hour.    Have  you  breakfasted  1 ' 

« *  No,  indeed.' 

*'  *  Well,  here  is  a  pie  awaiting  you,  with  a  bottle  of  old 
Burgundy.'  And  you  understand,  Monseigneur,  as  I  am 
fisisting,  I  should  like,  with  your  Highness's  permission — " 
and  La  Ram^e  bowed. 

'*  Go,  then,  animal,"  said  the  duke ;  "  but  mind,  I  give 
you  only  half-an-hour." 

'*  Can  I  promise  your  custom  to  Father  Marteau's  suc- 
cessor, Monseigneur  1" 

''Yes,  provided  he  does  not  put  mushrooms  into  his 
pies*  You  know,"  added  the  prince,  'Hhat  the  mush- 
rooms of  Vincennes  forest  are  fatal  to  my  family." 

La  Eam^e  left  without  understanding  the  allusion,  and 
five  minutes  after  the  officer  of  the  guard  came  in  really  to 
carry  out  the  cardinal's  orders  not  to  let  the  prisoner  go 
out  of  sight. 

But  during  those  five  minutes  the  duke  had  had  time 
to  read  again  Madame  de  Montbazon's  note,  which  showed 
him  that  his  friends  had  not  forgotten  him  and  were  en- 
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gaged  in  helping  hia  escape.  In  what  manner!  He  as 
yet  did  not  know,  hut  he  leeolved  to  make  Grimand  speak, 
notwithstanding  his  domhnessy  which  indeed  only  gave 
the  duke  the  greater  confidence  in  him,  explaining  as  it 
did  his  conduct,  and  showing  clearly  why  he  had  invented 
all  the  litUe  persecutions  which  he  had  employed  towards 
the  duke,  which  was  simply  to  remove  £rom  his  guardians 
all  idea  of  a  secret  understanding  hetween  them.  This 
trick  gave  the  duke  a  high  opinion  of  Grimaud's  under> 
standings  in  whom  he  resolved  to  put  entire  trust. 
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CHAPTEE  XXL 

WHAT    THB    FIE8  XADB    BT   FATHER    MABTBAU'S  SUOOBSSOE 

CONTAINED. 

Half-an-houb  after,  La  Bamfe  came  back  light  and  gay, 
Kke  a  man  who  has  eaten  as  well  as  drank  welL  He  had 
foond  the  pastry  excellent,  and  the  wine  delicions. 

The  weather  was  fine,  and  pennitted  the  projected  game. 
Tennis  as  played  at  Yincennes  was  in  the  open  air ;  noth- 
ing was  therefore  more  easy  for  the  duke  than  to  do  as 
Grimaad  had  recommended,  — to  send  some  balls  into  the 
moat. 

Yet,  until  two  o'clock  strack,  the  duke  was  not  too  awk* 
ward,  —  for  two  was  the  hour  named.  Up  to  that  hour 
he  lost  the  matches  made,  which  permitted  him  to  become 
angry,  and  to  do  what  one  does  in  that  case,  — -  make  mis- 
take after  mistake. 

So  when  two  strack,  the  balls  began  to  fly  in  the  diree- 
tion  of  the  moat,  to  the  great  delight  of  La  Ramde,  who 
marked  fifteen  at  each  outside  stroke  which  the  prinoe 
made.  They  increased  so  quickly  that  soon  they  fell 
short  of  balls.  La  Eam^  suggested  sending  some  one 
to  pick  them  up  in  the  moat.  But  the  duke  very  ju- 
diciously observed  that  it  was  so  much  time  lost,  and 
approaching  the  rampart,  which  at  that  place  was  at  the 
least  fifty  feet  high,  he  saw  a  man  who  was  working  in 
one  of  the  thousand  little  gardens  which  the  peasants  cul- 
tivated on  the  opposite  side  of  the  moat. 

"  Hi,  friend !  **  cried  the  duke. 

VOL.  I.  — 16 


TSa  2DBL  BHBBii  luB  held.  Slid  the  duke  was  aloMxt  on 
die  poinr  jf  nttRffng^  &  exj  of  sarpnaL  This  man,  this 
pHMnt;  riiiH  -.prdsnez;  was  Boche&rt^  wboat  the  innee 

**  W^  what  IB  die  mafifeff  up  thoe  1  *  ai^ad  tlie  nan. 
<«  Be  90  kind  m  to  Mmw  hack  oar  haDa^"  aakl  the 


The  gnrfenmr  nodded,  and  hegaa  to  thiow  the  htHa, 
which.  L&  Bamee  and  the  gnazds  picked  npL  One  of  them 
&S.  at  Qie  dnke'a  feet,  and  as  it  was  clearij  intended  for 
him^  he  pot  it  izito  his  poeket.  Thmi,  hsring  signified 
his  thanks  tj  the  gardpner,  he  leturaed  to  the  gamei 

Bat  cleazlT  it  was  the  duke's  off  da  j.  The  bslla  oon- 
tinned  to  liy  ot^  and  two  or  three  went  into  the  moat ; 
but  as  the  gardeni»  was  no  longer  there  to  throw  them 
back,  and  thej  were  kst,  the  doke  aaid  he  did  not  wish 
to  eontiaue  pliij.  La  Bsmee  was  delighted  with  haying 
ao  cumpletelj  beaten  s  prince  of  the  blood. 

The  prince  came  in  and  went  to  bed  ;  he  did  this 
Beadj  the  whole  daj  aince  thej  had  taken  away  his 
hooka.  La  Bam^  took  the  prince's  dothes,  under  the 
pretence  that  thej  were  dnsty,  and  that  be  was  to  baye 
them  brashed,  bat  really  to  make  sore  that  the  prince 
ahoald  not  stir.  La  Bamee  was  a  man  of  precautions. 
Happily  the  pxinee  had  had  time  to  hide  the  ball  under 
kk  bolster. 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  doeed,  the  duke  tore  off  the 
corering  of  the  ball  with  hia  teeth,  for  he  was  allowed  no 
catting  instrument ;  he  ato  with  knives  of  pliant  silyer 
hlades^  which  could  not  cut.  Under  the  enyelope  was  a 
letter,  which  contained  these  lines :— * 

Mossne^rxuB, — Your  fiiendB  are  watching^  and  the  hour 
of  your  deliTerance  ia  drawing  near.  Ask,  the  day  after  to* 
moRow,  to  est  a  pie  made  by  the  new  pastiy-cook  who  has 
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bonght  the  good- will  of  the  shop,  and  who  is  no  other  than 
Noirmont,  yofor  steward.  Onlj  open  the  pie  when  you  are 
alone.    I  hope  yon  will  be  pleased  with  what  is  in  it 

The  ever  devoted  servant  of  yonr  Highness,  in  the  Bastille 
and  elsewhere, 

COMTX  DB  ROCHEFOBT. 

p.  S.  Yonr  Highness  can  rely  on  Grimand  in  everything. 
He  is  a  veiy  intelligent  fellow,  who  is  thoroughly  devoted 
to  ns. 

The  Due  de  Beaufort,  to  whom  they  had  granted  a  fixe 
since  he  had  given  up  painting,  burned  the  letter  as  he 
had,  with  many  regrets,  Madame  de  Montbazon's ;  and  he 
was  going  to  do  the  same  with  the  ball,  when  he  thought 
it  might  be  useful  in  sending  a  reply  to  Eocbefort. 

He  was  well  guarded,  for  at  the  movement  be  made  La 
Bam^e  entered. 

''  Has  Monseigneur  need  of  anything  f  "  said  he. 

"  I  was  cold,"  replied  the  duke,  "  and  I  stirred  the  fire 
to  make  it  throw  out  more  beat.  You  know,  my  dear  fel- 
low, that  the  rooms  in  Yinoennes  prison  are  fiunous  for 
their  coolness.  They  could  preserve  ice  in  them,  and 
gather  saltpetre.  Those  in  which  Puylaurens,  Marshal 
Omano,  and  my  uncle  the  Grand-Prior  died  are  worth 
in  this  respect,  as  Madame  de  Rambouillet  said,  their 
weight  in  arsenic ; "  and  the  duke  lay  down  again,  hiding 
the  ball  under  the  bolster. 

La  Eam^  smiled  slightly.  He  was  a  fine  fellow,  who 
had  taken  a  great  liking  for  bis  prisoner,  and  would  have 
been  sorry  for  any  misfortune  to  happen  to  him.  Now, 
the  successive  misfortunes  which  happened  to  the  three 
personages  the  duke  named  were  incontestable. 

<<  Monseigneur,"  he  said  to  him,  "  you  should  not  give 
yourself  up  to  such  thoughts.  Thoughts  like  these  killi 
and  not  saltpetre.'' 
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«< Eh !"  said  the  duke/' yoa  aie deligbtfoL  Iflcoold, 
like  jcfVLf  go  and  eat  pastiy  and  diink  Boigand j  at  the 
shop  of  the  eaocesBor  of  Father  Uartean,  that  would  diyert 
me.'* 

**  The  £Eict  ia»  Mooeeignenry"  said  La  Bam^,  **  that  that 
new  pastry-cook's  pies  and  wine  are  famous." 

^  In  any  case/'  replied  the  duke, ''  his  cellar  and  kitchen 
have  no  difficulty  in  excelling  those  of  M.  de  Chayigny." 

**  Welly  Monseignenr,"  said  La  Bam^  falling  into  the 
tnp,  ''who  pieyents  you  from  tasting t  I  have  promised 
your  cnatom." 

**  Ton  are  right,"  said  the  doke ;  ''  and  if  I  most  stay 
here  for  life,  as  M.  de  Masarin  has  had  the  goodness  to 
giye  me  to  understand,  I  mnst  create  an  amusement  for 
my  old  age.    I  must  become  a  gormand." 

''  Monseigneur/'  said  La  Ramde,  '*  take  a  piece  of  good 
advice :  don't  wait  till  yon  are  old  for  that" 

**  Good  I "  said  the  Due  de  Beaufort  aside ;  **  every  man 
ought  to  have,  in  order  to  lose  his  body  and  bia  soul, 
receiyed  from  the  celestial  munificence  one  of  the  seyen 
capital  sins,  when  he  has  not  received  two.  It  appears 
that  the  one  of  M.  la  Bam^e  is  gluttony.  So  be  it^  we  will 
profit  by  it"  Then  aloud,  "  Ah,  well,  my  dear  La  Bam^" 
be  added,  **  is  the  day  after  to-monow  a  festival  t" 

**  Tes,  Monseigneur,  it  is  Whitsunday." 

**  Will  you  give  me  a  lesson  on  that  day  t  * 

« In  what  1" 

**  Gormandinng." 

**  Willingly,  Monseigneur." 

**  But  a  lesson  together.  We  will  let  the  guards  dins 
at  M.  de  Chavigny's  canteen,  and  we  will  have  a  suppes 
here,  of  which  I  leave  the  arrangement  to  you.'* 

<*Hm!"  saidLaBam^e. 

The  offer  was  tempting^  but  La  Bam^e  was  an  old  staget 
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who  knew  all  the  traps  which  a  pijsoner  oan  set  M.  de 
Beaufort  had,  he  said,  piepaied  forty  ways  of  escape.  Did 
not  this  meal  hide  some  trick  9  He  reflected  a  moment, 
hut  the  result  was  that  he  thought  he  would  order  the 
eatahles  and  wine,  and  that  consequently  no  powder  could 
be  mixed  in  the  former  and  no  liquid  in  the  latter.  As 
to  making  him  tipsy,  the  duke  could  not  have  such  a 
wish;  and  he  beg^  to  laugh  at  the  thought.  Then  an 
idea  came  which  settled  everything. 

The  duke  had  followed  tins  inward  monologue  of  La 
Bamee  with  a  somewhat  unquiet  eye,  so  fu  as  his  coun- 
tenance betrayed  him  ;  but  at  last  the  offioer^s  &oe 
brightened. 

"  Well,"  asked  the  duke,  ''Ib  it  setOedl" 

"  Yes,  Monseigneur,  on  one  condition." 

«  What  1 " 

''  That  Grimaud  waits  at  table." 

l^othing  could  serve  the  prince's  purpose  better.  How- 
ever, he  was  able  to  put  on  a  very  plain  touch  of  ill-humor. 

''  To  the  devil  with  your  Orimaud ! "  cried  he.  ''  He 
will  spoil  the  feast." 

"  I  will  order  him  to  keep  behind  your  Highneaa^  and 
as  he  does  not  whisper  a  word,  your  Highness  will  neither 
see  nor  hear  him,  and  with  a  little  good-will  can  imagine 
that  he  i9  a  huudred  leagues  away.*' 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  duke,  ''do  you  know  what 
I  see  clearer  than  ever  in  that  I    Ton  distrust  me." 

**  Monseigneur,  the  day  after  to-morrow  is  Whitsuntide." 

"  Well,  what  has  that  to  do  with  me  1  Are  you  a&aid 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  will  descend  under  the  form  of  a 
tongue  of  fire  to  open  for  me  the  doors  of  my  pnson  t " 

''Why,  that  confounded  magician  has  foretold  that 
Whitsuntide  vnll  not  pass  by  without  your  Highness  e» 
caping  &om  Yincennes." 
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"You  believe^  then,  in  magicians,  yon  old  fbolt" 

"It"  said  LaEam^  "I  don't  care  a  snap  for  it;" 
and  be  snapped  bis  fingeis.  "  But  it  is  M.  Giulio  who 
does;  being  an  Italian,  be  is  superstitious." 

Tbe  duke  sbrugged  bis  shoulders. 

"  Well,  let  it  be  so,"  said  be,  with  an  acquiescence  well 
assumed.  "  I  accept  Grimaud,  for  without  that  the  matter 
will  not  be  settled  at  all ;  but  I  don't  want  any  one  else. 
Tou  will  order  the  supper  as  you  like.  The  only  dish 
which  I  ask  is  one  of  those  pies  of  which  you  have  spoken. 
Tou  will  command  it  for  me  that  the  pastry-cook  may 
surpass  himself.  You  will  promise  Father  Alarteau's  suc- 
cessor my  custom,  not  only  as  long  as  I  remain  in  prison, 
but  even  for  the  time  when  I  shall  be  out  of  it." 

**  You  keep  believing  that  you  will  get  out  ? "  said  La 
Bam^e. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  replied  the  prince,  "should  it  not  be 
till  Mazarin's  death.  I  am  fifteen  years  younger  than  he. 
It  is  true,"  added  he,  smiling,  "that  in  here  one  lives 
faster,  or  one  dies  sooner,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing.* 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  La  Eam^  "  I  am  going  to  order 
the  supper." 

"  And  you  believe  you  will  be  able  to  make  something 
out  of  your  pupil  1 " 

Well,  I  hope  so,  Monseigneur." 

If  enough  time  is  allowed,"  muttered  the  duke. 

"  What  did  Monseigneur  say  1 "  asked  La  Ram^ 

"Monseigneur  said  that  you  should  not  spare  the  car- 
dinal's  purse,  who  has  desired  to  take  the  burden  of  our 
board  and  lodging." 

La  Ram^e  stopped  at  the  door. 
Whom  would  Monseigneur  like  me  to  send  to  him  1  * 
Whom  you  please,  except  Grimaud." 
The  officer  of  the  guard,  then  1 " 
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"With  his  chess  1" 

"  Yea" 

And  La  Bam^  went  oat. 

Five  minutes  after,  the  officer  entered,  and  the  Due  de 
Beaufort  seemed  deeply  immersed  in  the  sublime  combinar 
tions  of  chess. 

What  a  singular  thing  is  thought,  and  what  revolutions 
a  sign,  a  word,  a  hope,  effect  in  it !  The  duke  had  already 
been  five  years  in  prisou,  and  a  look  back  on  them  made 
them  seem,  slowly  as  they  had  passed,  not  so  long  as  the 
two  days  which  still  separated  him  from  the  time  fixed  for 
his  escape. 

Then  there  was  one  thing  especially  which  harassed  his 
mind,  —  in  what  way  this  escape  could  be  effected.  He 
had  been  led  to  hope  for  this  result,  but  the  details  which 
the  mysterious  pie  was  to  contain  had  been  kept  £rom 
him.  What  friends  expected  him )  He  had  then  still 
some  friends  after  five  years  of  imprisonment !  In  thii 
respect  he  was  a  highly  privileged  prince. 

He  forgot  that  besides  his  friends  a  woman  retained 
recollections  of  him ;  it  is  true  that  she  had  not  perhaps 
been  scrupulously  faithful,  but  she  had  not  forgotten  him, 
and  that  was  enough. 

There  was  more  than  enough  to  preoccupy  the  duke's 
mind;  so  he  was  checkmated  as  he  had  been  beaten  at 
tennis.  M.  de  Beaufort  made  blunder  after  blunder,  and 
the  officer  beat  him  in  the  evening  as  he  had  been  beaten 
in  the  morning  by  La  Eam^ 

But  his  defeats  had  gained  him  an  advantage, — they 
brought  the  prince  nearer  to  eight  in  the  evening ;  then 
night  would  oome,  and  with  it  sleep. 

The  duke  thought  so  at  least;  but  sleep  la  a  veiy 
capricious  goddess,  and  it  is  precisely  when  she  is  invoked 
that  she  delays  coming.    The  duke  waited  for  her  till 
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midnight,  tuniing  over  on  his  mattress  as  Saint  Lawrenoe 
did  on  his  gridiron.     At  last  ho  went  to  sleep. 

But  with  the  day  he  awoke.  He  had  had  some  strange 
dreams :  he  thought  he  had  wings ;  he  had  then  quite 
naturally  wished  to  fly,  and  at  first  his  wings  had  kept 
him  up,  but  on  reaching  a  certain  height,  this  new  sup- 
port bad  fiuled  suddenly,  his  wings  broke,  and  he  seemed 
to  roll  in  bottomless  abysses;  he  woke  up  covered  with 
perspiration,  and  bruised  as  if  he  had  really  made  an 
aerial  £EdL 

Then  he  went  to  sleep  to  wander  in  a  labyrinth  of 
dreams,  each  one  more  foolish  than  the  last.  Hardly  were 
his  eyes  closed  than  his  mind,  directed  to  a  single  end, 
*-  his  escape,  —  began  to  try  this  evasion.  Then  it  was 
another  thing  ;  they  had  found  a  subterranean  passage 
which  would  conduct  him  out  of  Yincennes.  He  had  en- 
tered this  passage,  and  Grimaud  marched  before  him  with 
a  lantern  in  his  hand ;  but  little  by  little  the  passage  grew 
narrower,  and  nevertheless  the  duke  continued  always  his 
way.  At  last  it  grew  so  narrow  that  the  fugitive  tried  in 
vain  to  go  fiEother.  The  sides  of  the  wall  drew  nearer  and 
pressed  him  between  them ;  he  made  unheard  of  efforts 
to  advance,  but  the  thing  was  impossible.  And  never- 
theless he  saw  in  the  distance  Grimaud  with  his  lantern, 
who  continued  to  go  on.  He  wished  to  call  him  that  ho 
might  aid  him  to  draw  himself  from  this  defile  which  was 
suffocating  him ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  pronounce  a 
word.  Then  at  the  other  extremity,  —  at  that  from  which 
he  had  come,  —  he  heard  the  steps  of  those  who  pursued 
him ;  these  steps  drew  nearer  constantly ;  he  was  discov- 
ered ;  he  had  no  longer  hope  of  flight  The  wall  seemed 
to  be  in  league  with  his  enemies,  and  to  press  upon  him 
the  more  as  he  had  more  need  to  fly.  At  last  he  heard 
the  voice  of  La  Ramfe;  he  perceived  him.    La  Ramee 
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extended  his  band,  and  pnt  it  npon  his  shouldert  hoisting 
into  laughter ;  he  was  re-captured  and  conducted  into  that 
low  and  vaulted  room,  where  had  died  the  Marshal  Or- 
nanoy  Poylanrena,  and  his  undo.  Their  three  tombs  were 
there  rising  from  the  ground,  and  a  fourth  gtave  was 
open  awaiting  only  one  dead  body. 

So  when  he  awoke,  the  duke  made  as  many  efforts  to 
keep  awake  as  he  had  made  to  go  to  sleep ;  and  when  La 
fiam^e  came  in,  he  found  him  so  pale  and  worn  out  that 
]te  asked  if  he  were  ilL 

''  In  hcty**  said  one  of  the  guards  who  had  slept  in  the 
Toom,  and  who  had  not  been  able  to  sleep  from  a  tooth- 
ache which  the  damp  air  had  giTon  him,  "  Monseigneur 
has  had  a  very  disturbed  night,  and  two  or  three  times  in 
his  dreams  has  called  for  help." 

**  What  is  the  matter,  Monseigneur?"  asked  La  Eamee. 

'*  Why,  it  is  you,  you  fool,"  said  the  duke,  ''  who,  with 
all  the  silly  trash  about  escape,  turned  my  brain  yesterday, 
made  me  dream  that  I  was  escaping,  and  that  in  doing  so 
I  broke  my  neck." 

La  Kam^e  burst  into  laughter. 

'*  You  see,  Monseigneur,"  said  he,  "  it  is  a  warning  from 
heaven ;  so  I  hope  Monseigneur  wiU  never  commit  such 
folly  except  in  his  dreams." 

"And  you  are  right,  my  dear  La  Kam^e,"  said  the  duke, 
wiping  off  the  perspiration  which  was  still  running  down 
his  £Ebce ;  "-  although  wide  awake,  I  do  not  wish  to  dream 
of  anything  else  but  eating  and  drinking." 

**  Chut/*'  said  La  Bam^e,  and  he  sent  away  the  guards, 
'One  after  another,  under  some  pretext  or  other. 

"  Well  1 "  asked  the  duke,  when  they  were  alone. 
Well,"  said  La  Rom^e,  "  your  supper  is  ordered." 
Ah  ! "  said  the  prince ;  "  and  what  is  it  made  up  of  1 
Tell  us,  Monsieur  Majordomo." 


it 
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"  Monseigneiir  has  promised  to  leave  it  to  me.** 

"  And  will  there  be  a  pie  1 

^  I  believe  so,  like  a  tower.' 

**  Made  by  Father  Marteau's  successor  1  And  you  told 
him  it  was  for  me ) " 

**  Yes,  and  he  said  he  would  do  his  best  to  please  your 
Highness." 

*'  That 's  right !  "  said  the  duke,  rubbing  his  hands. 

"Hang  it,  Monseigneur/'  said  La  Bam^e,  ^how  you 
nibble  at  gormandizing !  I  have  never,  during  five  years, 
seen  you  looking  so  pleased  as  now.'* 

The  duke  saw  that  he  had  by  no  means  kept  the  proper 
mastery  of  himself,  but  at  this  moment,  as  if  he  had  been 
listening  at  the  door,  and  had  seen  that  some  diversion  to 
La  Rami's  ideas  was  urgently  needed,  Grimaud  entered,  and 
made  a  sign  to  La  Ram^  that  he  had  something  to  tell  him. 

La  Ram^  approached  Grimaud,  who  spoke  to  him  in 
a  low  tone. 

The  duke  recovered  himself  during  this  time. 

"  I  have  already  forbidden  this  man,"  said  he,  "  to  come 
here  without  my  permission." 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  La  Ram^e,  **  you  will  pardon  him, 
for  it  was  I  who  sent  for  him." 

''And  why  have  you,  since  you  know  it  displeases 
meT" 

**  Monseigneur  remembers  what  has  been  agreed  upon,'* 
said  La  Ram^e,  "and  that  he  must  wait  on  us  at  this 
grand   supper." 

"  But  I  had  foigotten  M.  Grimaud." 

^Monseigneur  knows  that  there  will  be  no  supper  with- 
out him." 

**  Go  on  then ;  act  your  own  pleasure." 

''Come  near,  my  good  fellow,"  said  La  Ram^  "and 
listen  to  what  I  am  going  to  say." 
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Grimaud  approached  with  a  scowling  look. 

La  Ham^  oontinaed,  "Monseignenr  does  me  the  honor 
to  invite  me  to  supper  with  him  to-morrow." 

Grimaud  made  a  sign  which  meant  that  he  did  not  see 
how  that  concerned  him. 

« Indeed,  indeed/'  said  La  Eam^e,  ^'it  does  concern 
you,  for  yon  will  have  the  honor  of  waiting,  without  reck- 
oning also  that  if  there  shall  be  anything  left  in  the  dishes 
and  bottles,  it  shall  be  for  you.'' 

Grimaud  thanked  him  with  a  bow. 

"And  now,  Monseigneur,"  said  La  Ram^e,  "  I  must  ask 
pardon  of  your  Highness,  but  it  seems  that  M.  de  Chavigny 
will  be  absent  for  a  few  days,  and  before  he  goes  he  wishes 
to  leave  me  some  orders." 

The  duke  tried  to  exchange  looks  with  Grimaud,  but 
his  eye  was  unchanged. 

"  Be  ofif,"  said  the  duke  to  La  Ram^e,  '^  and  come  back 
as  soon  as  possible." 

"  Does  Monseigneur  then  want  to  take  his  revenge  for 
yesterday's  tennis  1" 

Grimaud  made  an  almost  imperceptible  nod  of  his  head. 

"  Tes,"  said  the  duke ;  "  but  take  care,  my  dear  La 
Ram^,  —  the  days  pass  and  are  not  alike,  so  that  to-day 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  beat  you  soundly." 

La  Eam^  went  out.  Grimaud  followed  him  with  his 
eyes  without  the  least  movement  of  his  body ;  then,  when 
he  saw  the  door  closed,  he  took  quickly  out  of  his  pocket 
a  pencil  and  a  square  piece  of  paper. 

"  Write,  Monseigneur,"  said  he  to  the  duke. 

"  And  what  must  I  write  1 " 

Grimaud  made  a  sign  with  his  finger  and  dictated, 
"  All  is  ready  for  to-morrow  evening ;  be  on  the  lookout 
from  seven  to  nine ;  have  two  horses  saddled  quite  ready. 
We  shall  descend  by  the  first  window  of  the  gallery." 
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«<  What  then  P  said  Oie  duke. 

"  What  then,  Monseigneur ! "  repeated  Orimaad,  aston- 
iehed.     "  Then  sign." 

''And  18  that  aUI" 

^  What  do  yon  want  more,  Monseigneur  f  *'  replied  €hi- 
mand,  who  was  for  the  utmost  brevity. 

The  doke  signed. 

"Now/'  said  Grimand,  ''has  Monseignenr  lost  the 
balll" 

"WhatbaUl" 

**  The  one  that  held  the  letter." 

"  No,  I  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  u&  Here  it  is,*' 
and  the  duke  took  the  ball  from  under  his  pillow  and 
gave  it  to  Grimaud. 

Grimaud  smiled  as  pleasantly  as  it  was  possible  for 
him. 

''Well,  Monseignenr,"  said  Grimaud,  "I  will  sew  up 
the  paper  in  the  baU,  and  you  when  playing  at  tennis  will 
send  it  into  the  moat." 

"  But  perhaps  it  will  be  lost  f  " 

"  All  right,  Monseigneur ;  there  will  be  some  one  there 
to  pick  it  up." 

**  A  gardener  ? "  said  the  duke. 

Grimaud  signified  Tes. 

''  The  same  as  yesterday  1  ** 

Grimaud  repeated  his  sign. 

"  The  Comte  de  Rochefort,  then.  But  come,"  said  the 
duke,  "at  least  give  me  some  details  as  to  the  way  in 
which  we  are  to  escape." 

"That  is  forbidden  me,"  said  Grimaud,  "before  the 
actual  time  of  carrying  it  out." 

"  Who  are  they  who  are  waiting  for  me  on  the  other 
side  of  the  moati" 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,  Monseigneur." 
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''But  at  least  tell  me  what  this  famous  pie  will  con- 
tain,  if  you  do  not  wish  that  I  should  become  insane.'' 

*< Monseigneur,"  said  Grimaud,  ''it  will  contain  two 
poniards,  a  knotted  cord,  and  a  choke-pear."  ^ 

«  Well,  I  understand." 

"  MonseigneuT  sees  that  there  will  he  enough  for  every 
one." 

"We  shall  use  the  poniards  and  the  cord,"  said  the 
duke. 

**  And  we  shall  make  La  Ram^  eat  the  pear,"  replied 
Grimaud. 

'*  My  dear  Grimaud,"  said  the  duke, ''  you  do  not  often 
speak,  but  when  you  do  —  it  is  only  just  to  say  so — your 
words  are  gold." 

^  Th%  poire  d^amgoiam  was  an  improved  gag ;  it  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
pear,  was  staffed  into  the  month,  and  by  means  of  a  spring  expanded  in 
fuch  a  way  as  to  stretch  the  jaws  to  their  utmost  extent 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

AN  ADTBNTUBB  OF  MABIB  MICHON. 

• 

About  the  same  time  when  these  projects  of  escape  were 
in  train  hetween  the  Dae  de  Beaufort  and  Grimaudy  two 
men  on  horseback,  followed  at  a  few  paces  off  bj  a  ser- 
Tant,  entered  Paris  by  the  Ene  da  Fauboaig  St  MarceL 
These  two  men  were  the  Comte  de  la  F^re  and  the  Yi- 
comte  de  Bragelonne. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the  young  man  had  come  to 
Paris,  and  Athos  had  not  shown  great  partiality  for  his 
old  Mend  (the  capital)  by  showing  it  to  the  youth  from 
that  side.  Truly  the  last  village  of  Touraine  was  more 
pleasing  to  the  sight  than  Paris  seen  from  the  part  which 
lies  towards  Blois.  One  must  say,  therefore,  to  the  shame 
of  this  too  much  praised  city,  that  it  produced  a  poor 
effect  on  the  young  man. 

Athos  preserved  his  usual  indifferent  and  serene  look. 

On  reaching  St.  M&iardy  Athos,  who  served  as  guide  to 
bis  travelling  companion  in  this  labyrinth,  took  the  Rue 
des  Postes,  then  L'Estrapade,  then  Des  Fosses  St  Micheli 
then  Vaugirard.  On  reaching  the  Hue  F^rou  the  tmveUers 
turned  down  it  When  halfway  down,  Athos  raised  his 
eyes,  and  with  a  smile  pointed  out  a  private  house  to  the 
young  man. 

''Stop,  Saoul,"  said  he.  "That  is  a  house  where  I 
passed  seven  of  the  sweetest  and  most  painful  years  of 
my  yfe.'' 
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The  young  man  smiled  in  his  turn,  and  saluted  the 
house.  Raoul's  profound  respect  for  his  guardian  showed 
itself  in  all  his  actions. 

As  for  Athos,  as  we  have  said,  Baoul  was  not  only  for 
him  the  centre,  but  except  his  old  memories  of  his  regi- 
ment, the  sole  object  of  his  affections,  and  one  understands 
in  what  a  tender  and  deep  way  the  heart  of  Athos  could 
love  in  this  case. 

The  two  travellers  stopped  in  the  Rue  du  Vieux-Colom- 
bier,  at  the  sign  of  the  Green  Fox.  Athos  had  known  the 
inn  for  a  long  time,  and  had  visited  it  with  his  friends  a 
hundred  times ;  but  during  twenty  years  there  had  been 
many  changes  in  it,  beginning  with  its  landlords. 

The  travellers  handed  over  their  horses  to  the  groom, 
and  as  they  were  high-bred  horses,  they  desired  the  great- 
est care  to  be  shown  them,  —  that  they  should  be  given 
only  straw  and  oats,  and  that  their  breasts  and  legs  should 
be  bathed  with  lukewarm  wine.  They  had  done  twenty 
leagues  tliat  day.  Then,  having  first  looked  after  their 
horses,  as  all  good  cavaliers  should  do,  Athos  and  Eapul 
next  asked  for  two  rooms. 

"  Tou  must  go  and  dress,  Raoul,"  said  Athos ;  "  I  want 
to  introduce  you  to  some  one." 

"  To-day,  Monsieur  1"  asked  the  young  man. 

"  In  half-an-hour." 

Perhaps,  being  more  easily  tired  than  Athos,  who 
seemed  made  of  iron,  Raoul  would  have  preferred  a  bath 
in  that  river,  the  Seine,  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much 
talk,  but  which  seemed  inferior  to  the  Loire,  and  then  his 
bed  ;  but  the  Comte  de  la  F^re  had  spoken,  and  he  had 
but  to  obey. 

''  By  the  bye,  Eaoul,"  said  Athos,  "  I  want  you  to  look 
your  besl" 

**  I  hope,  Monsieur,**  said  he,  smiling,  "that  it  is  not  a 
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question  of  marriage.  Ton  know  my  engagement  with 
Louise.'' 

Athos  now  smiled. 

*'No,  don't  be  frightened,"  said  he,  **  although  it  tt  a 
lady  to  whom  I  am  going  to  present  yon." 

**A  ladyl" asked  RaonL 

"  Tes ;  and  I  hope,  too,  that  yon  will  like  her." 

The  young  man  looked  at  the  count  with  some  mieasi- 
ness;  but  at  a  smile  from  Athos  he  was  quickly  le-assuxed. 

^  And  how  old  is  she  t "  asked  the  Yicomte  de  Brage- 
lonne. 

"  My  dear  Raoul,  learn  once  for  all,"  said  Athos,  ^  that 
is  a  question  which  is  never  asked.  When  yon  can  read 
her  age  upon  the  &ce  of  a  woman,  it  is  useless  to  ask  it ; 
when  you  can  no  longer  do  sO)  it  is  indiscreet.'^ 

"  Is  she  beautiful  r* 

"Sixteen  years  ago  she  was  considered  not  only  the  moat 
beautiful,  but  also  the  most  gracious  lady  in  France." 

This  reply  completely  re-assured  the  viscount,  for  Athos 
could  hare  no  design  respecting  himself  and  a  lady  who  was 
the  most  beautiful  in  France  a  year  before  he  was  bom. 

He  withdrew  to  his  room,  and  with  that  coquetry  which 
goes  so  well  with  youth,  he  applied  himself  to  follow  the 
instructions  of  Athos  to  make  himself  look  as  well  as 
possible.  Now  this  was  an  easy  thing  to  do  with  what 
nature  had  done  for  him.  When  he  came  back,  Athos 
received  him  with  that  fatherly  smile  with  which  he  had 
received  D'Artagnan,  but  which  bore  the  impress  of  a 
deeper  tenderness  for  RaouL 

Athos  cast  a  look  at  his  feet)  hands,  and  hair,  —  those 
three  indications  of  good  birth.  His  black  hair  was  care- 
fully parted  as  it  was  worn  at  that  period,  and  fell  into 
ringlets  surrounding  his  £gu»  ;  grayish  buckskin  fjLcfres, 
which  harmonised  with  his  hat,  set  off  a  &ie,  elegant  hand ; 
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while  hia  boots,  of  the  same  color  as  hat  and  gloves, 
covered  a  foot  which  seemed  that  of  a  child  of  ten. 

"Well,"  mattered  he,  "if  she  is  not  proud  of  him,  she 
is  hard  to  please." 

It  was  three  in  the  afternoon,  —  the  suitable  hour  for 
making  visits.  The  travellers  went  by  the  Rue  de  Cre- 
nelle, took  the  Rue  des  Rosiers,  entered  into  the  Rue  St. 
Dominique,  and  stopped  before  a  magnificent  mansion  fJEicing 
the  Jacobins,  over  which  were  the  arms  of  the  Luynes. 

"  This  is  it,"  said  Athos. 

He  entered  iivith  that  firm  and  assured  step  which 
showed  the  Swiss  that  he  had  the  right  of  so  doing. 
He  ascended  the  steps,  and  speaking  to  a  footman  dressed 
in  a  fine  livery,  asked  if  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Chev- 
leuse  was  at  homo,  and  if  she  would  receive  M.  le  Comte 
de  la  F^re. 

A  moment  after,  the  footman  returned,  with  the  mes- 
sage that  although  the  duchess  did  not  know  the  Comte 
de  la  Fere,  would  he  kindly  come  in  ) 

Athos  followed  the  footman  through  a  long  file  of 
apartments,  but  at  last  they  stopped  before  a  closed  door. 
They  had  arrived  at  a  drawing-room.  Athos  made  a  sign 
to  the  viscount  to  stay  where  he  was.  The  footman 
opened  the  door  and  announced  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Fere. 

Madame  de  Chevreuse,  of  whom  we  so  often  spoke  in 
our  history  of  "  The  Three  Musketeers,"  without  having 
had  occasion  to  bring  her  on  the  stage,  passed  still  for  a 
very  beautiful  woman.  In  fact,  though  at  this  time  she 
was  already  forty-four  or  five,  she  seemed  scarcely  more 
than  thirty-eight  or  nine.  She  still  retained  her  beautiful 
fair  hair,  her  large,  quick,  intelligent  eyes,  which  intrigue 
had  so  often  opened  and  love  so  often  shut,  her  nymph- 
like figure,  which  made  her,  looking  at  her  from  behind, 
seem  to  be  still  the  young  girl  who  leaped  with  Anne  of 
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Austria  the  moat  of  the  Tuileries,  —  a  feat  which  deprived 
the  crown  of  France  in  1683  of  an  heir.  In  other  re- 
specta  she  continued  the  same  giddy  creature  who  has  set 
upon  her  amours  such  a  seal  of  originality  that  they  have 
.;d[mo8t  become  an  illustration  for  her  £Eimily. 

She  was  in  a  little  boudoir,  the  window  of  which 
opened  upon  the  garden.  It  was  hung  —  after  the  fash- 
ion which  Madame  de  Eambouillet  had  introduced  when 
building  her  house  —  with  a  sort  of  blue  damask  covered 
with  red  flowers  and  foliage  of  gold.  It  showed  much 
coquetry  in  a  woman  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse's  age  to 
be  in  such  a  boudoir,  and  especially  as  she  was  at  that 
moment  reclining  on  a  long  chair,  her  head  resting  against 
the  tapestry.  She  had  an  open  book  in  her  hand,  and 
had  a  cushion  to  support  the  arm  which  held  the  book. 
At  the  announcement  of  Athos  by  the  footman  she  raised 
herself  a  little,  and  advanced  her  head,  out  of  curiosity. 
Athos  entered. 

He  was  dressed  in  violet  velvet  with  suitable  trim- 
mings ;  his  aigulets  were  of  burnished  silver,  his  cloak 
had  no  gold  embroidery,  and  a  simple  violet  feather  en- 
veloped his  black  hat.  He  had  on  boots  of  black  leather, 
and  at  his  leather  girdle  hung  that  sword  with  a  mag- 
nificent hilt  which  Porthos  had  so  often  admired,  but 
which  Athos  had  never  consented  to  lend  him.  Some 
splendid  lace  formed  the  turned-down  collar  of  his  shirt ; 
some  lace  hung  also  over  the  tops  of  his  boots. 

Under  a  name  utterly  unknown  to  Madame  de  Chev- 
reuse,  there  was  such  an  air  of  a  gentleman  of  high  posi- 
tion that  she  half  rose,  and  graciously  made  a  sign  for 
him  to  take  a  seat  near  her.  Athos  bowed  and  obeyed. 
The  footman  was  going  to  withdraw,  when  Athos  indicated 
a  wish  for  him  to  stay. 

*'  Madame,"  said  he  to  the  duchess,  "  1  have  had  the 
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boldness  to  present  myself  to  you  without  being  known 
to  yon ;  I  have  been  so  far  successful,  since  you  have  con- 
descended to  receive  me.  I  now  wish  to  ask  half-an-hour's 
conveisation." 

"  I  grant  it  you,  Monsieur/'  replied  the  duchess,  with 
her  most  gracious  smile. 

"  But  that  is  not  all,  Madame.  Oh,  I  am  very  ambi- 
tious, I  know.  I  ask  a  tke-drtke  conversation,  which  I 
strongly  desire  may  not  be  interrupted.'' 

"  I  am  at  home  to  no  one,"  said  the  duchess  to  the 
footman.     "  You  may  go." 

The  footman  went  out. 

There  was  a  short  silence,  during  which  these  two  per- 
sonages, recognizing  high  birth  at  first  sight,  examined 
each  other  without  embarrassment  on  either  side.  The 
duchess  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 

"Well,  Monsieur,"  said  she,  smiling,  ''do  you  not  see 
that  I  am  waiting  with  impatience  1 " 

'*  And  I,  Madame,"  replied  Athos,  "  I  am  looking  with 
admiration." 

'*  Monsieur,"  said  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  ''you  must 
excuse  me,  for  I  am  anxious  to  know  whom  I  am  ad- 
dressing. You  are  a  courtier,  it  is  clear,  and  yet  I  have 
never  seen  you  at  court.  Perhaps  you  are  just  from  the 
Bastille  1 " 

"  No,  Madame,"  replied  Athos,  smiling ;  "  I  am  perhaps 
on  the  way  which  leads  thither." 

"  Ah !  in  that  case,  tell  me  quickly  who  you  are,  and 
depart,"  replied  the  duchess,  in  that  sportive  tone  which 
had  such  a  charm  in  her;  "for  I  am  already  quite 
enough  compromised  in  that  direction  without  becoming 
more  so." 

"  Who  I  am  f  Madame,  you  have  been  told  my  name, 
—  Comte  de  la  Fere.    You  have  never  known  that  name. 
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Formerly  I  had  another,  which  you  knew  perhaps,  hat 
which  you  have  certainly  forgotten." 

"TeU  it  to  me,  Monsieur." 

**  Formerly,"  said  the  county  "  I  was  called  Athos." 

Madame  de  Chevreuse  opened  her  eyes  wide  with 
astonishment.  It  was  clear,  as  the  count  had  told  her, 
that  this  name  was  not  entirely  effaced  from  her  memory, 
although  it  was  mixed  up  with  old  rememhrances. 

*'  Athos  1 "  said  she ;  "  stop  now  !  "  and  she  put  her 
two  hands  to  her  forehead,  as  if  to  force  the  multiplicity 
of  ideas  within  to  fix  themselves  for  a  moment,  to  let  her 
see  clearly  their  hrilliant  and  variegated  crowd. 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  help  you,  Madame  1 "  said 
Athos,  with  a  smile. 

**  Well,  yes,"  said  the  duchess,  already  tired  with  her 
seairch ;  ''  you  will  do  me  a  kindness." 

''This  Athos  was  conjoined  with  three  young  mus- 
keteers, whose  names  were  D'Artagnan,  Porthos,  and — " 
Athos  stopped. 

"  And  Aramis,"  said  the  duchess,  quickly. 

**  And  Aramis,  that  is  it,"  resumed  Athoa  **  You  have 
not  then  quite  forgotten  this  name  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  she, —  "  no ;  poor  Aramis,  he  was  a  charming 
person,  —  elegant,  discreet,  and  made  lovely  verses.  I 
think  he  has  turned  out  ill,"  added  she. 

"  Yeiy  Ol  indeed  ;  he  has  become  an  abb&" 

**  Ah  I  what  a  misfortune  1 "  said  Madame  de  Chevieuae, 
playing  negligently  with  her  £ul  ''Monsieur,  I  truly 
thank  you." 

"  For  what,  Madame  %  " 

"For  having  recalled  this  souvenir, — one  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  my  younger  days." 

"Will  you  permit  me  then,  Madame,  to  zBcall  a 
second  f" 
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<'  Which  is  connected  with  the  former) " 

"  Yes,  and  no." 

''My  fjEtith/'  said  Madame  de  Cheyiensey  ''speak  on; 
with  a  man  like  you  I  risk  everything.** 

AthoB  howed. 

"  Aramis  was  intimately  acquainted  with  a  young  needle- 
woman of  Tours." 

"  A  young  needlewoman  of  Tours  f "  said  Madame  de 
Chevreuse. 

"  Yes ;  a  cousin  of  his,  whose  name  was  Marie  Michon." 

"  Ah !  I  know  her/*  exclaimed  the  duchess ;  "  it  was 
she  to  whom  he  wrote  from  the  siege  of  Eochelle  to  pre- 
vent a  plot  which  was  hatched  against  that  unfortunate 
Buckingham." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Athos ;  "  will  you  allow  me  to  speak 
of  her  1 " 

Madame  de  Chevreuse  looked  at  Athos. 

"  Yes,"  she  said ;  "  provided  you  do  not  speak  too  much 
evil." 

"  I  should  be  ungrateful,"  said  Athos ;  "  and  I  look 
upon  ingratitude  not  as  a  defect  or  crime,  but  as  a  sin, 
which  is  much  worse.*' 

"You  ungrateful  towards  Marie  Michon,  Monsieur  1 
But  how  could  that  possibly  be  1  You  never  knew  her 
personally." 

"Ah,  Madame,  who  knows  1"  replied  Athos.  "There 
is  a  popular  proverb  that  it  is  only  the  mountains  that 
never  meet  one  another,  and  popular  proverbs  are  some- 
times strangely  correct." 

"  Oh,  go  on.  Monsieur,'*  said  Madame  de  Chevreuse, 
briskly,  "  you  cannot  form  an  idea  how  this  conversation 
amuses  me.*' 

"  You  encourage  me,**  said  Athos,  "to  pursue  the  story. 
This  cousin  of  AramiB,  this  young  needlewoman,  in  spite 
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of  her  humble  condition,  had  yery  well-to-do  connections  ; 
she  called  the  finest  court  ladies  her  Mends,  and  the  queen, 
haughty  as  she  is  in  her  double  quality  of  Austrian  and 
Spaniard^  called  her  sister." 

"  Alas ! "  said  the  duchess,  with  a  light  sigh,  and  a 
little  movement  of  the  eyebrows  which  belonged  to  her 
only,  ''things  have  much  changed  since  then.'' 

**  And  the  queen  was  right,"  continued  Athos ;  **  for 
Marie  was  very  devoted  to  her,  even  to  the  extent  of  act- 
ing as  intermediary  with  her  brother,  the  King  of  Spain." 

"  A  thing  which/'  replied  the  duchess,  *'  is  imputed  to 
her  now  as  a  great  crime." 

**  So  much  so/'  continued  Athos,  "  that  the  cardinal, 
the  real  cardinal,  resolved  one  fine  morning  to  have  poor 
Marie  Michon  arrested  and  taken  to  the  Ch&teau  de 
Loches.  Happily  the  matter  could  not  be  done  so  secretly 
but  that  it  transpired.  The  event  was  foreseen;  although 
Marie  Michon  was  menaced  with  danger,  the  queen  caused 
a  prayer-book  bound  in  velvet  to  reach  her." 

"  That  is  so.  Monsieur.    You  are  well  informed.'* 

"  One  morning  the  green  book  came,  brought  by  Prince 
de  Marcillac.  There  was  no  time  to  lose.  Fortunately 
Marie  Michon  and  a  servant  whom  she  had,  named  Kitty, 
wore  men's  clothes  capitally.  The  prince  obtained  for 
Marie  Michon  a  cavalier's  dress,  and  for  Kitty  a  groom's^ 
put  them  on  two  excellent  horses,  and  the  two  fugitives 
rapidly  left  Tours,  going  towards  Spain,  trembling  at  the 
least  sound,  following  out-of-the-way  roads  because  they 
did  not  dare  to  take  the  highways,  and  asking  hospital- 
ity when  they  did  not  find  any  inn." 

"  Why,  in  fact,  that  is  it  exactly ! "  cried  Madame  de 
Chevreuse,  clapping  her  hands.  "  It  is  really  curioua" 
She  stopped. 

''  Need  I  follow  the  two  fugitives  to  the  end  of  their 
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journey  1  No,  Madame ;  we  will  accompany  them  only  as 
far  as  a  little  village  of  Limousin,  situated  between  Tulle 
and  Angoul^me,  called  Roche-rAbeille." 

Madame  de  Chevreuse  made  an  exclamation  of  surprise, 
and  looked  at  Athos  with  an  expression  of  astonishment 
which  made  him  smile. 

"  Wait,  Madame/'  continued  Athos ;  "  for  what  remains 
for  me  to  tell  you  is  still  more  strange  than  what  I  have 
said." 

'*  Monsieur,"  she  said,  "  I  take  you  for  a  sorcerer.  I 
am  listening  to  all ;  but  in  fact  —    Never  mind  ;  go  on.'* 

"  This  time  the  journey  had  been  long  and  fatiguing, 
It  was  cold,  —  the  11th  of  October.  The  village  had 
neither  inn  nor  ch&teau ;  the  peasants'  houses  were  mean 
and  dirty.  Marie  Michon  was  a  very  aristocratic  person  ; 
like  the  queen  her  sister,  she  was  used  to  delicate  scents 
and  fine  linen.  She  resolved,  therefore,  to  ask  hospitality 
at  the  vicarage."     Athos  made  a  pause. 

"  Oh,  go  on,"  said  the  duchess.  **  I  have  told  you  that 
I  am  carefully  listening." 

"  The  travellers  knocked  at  the  door.  It  was  late.  The 
priest,  who  had  gone  to  bed,  called  out  to  them  to  come 
in.  They  did  so,  for  the  door  was  unfastened.  A  lamp 
was  burning  in  the  priest's  room.  Marie  Michon,  who 
made  a  most  charming  cavalier,  pushed  open  the  door, 
put  in  her  head,  and  begged  hospitality.  '  Willingly,  my 
young  cavalier,'  said  the  priest,  'if  you  can  be  satisfied 
with  the  remains  of  my  supper  and  the  half  of  my 
room.*  The  travellers  consulted  a  moment.  The  priest 
heard  them  burst  out  laughing ;  then  the  master,  or  rather 
the  mistress,  replied,  '  Thank  you.  Monsieur  the  Curate ; 
I  accept'  'Then  get  your  supper,  and  make  as  little 
noise  as  you  can,  for  I  have  been  about  all  day,  and  should 
not  be  sorry  to  sleep  to-night.' " 
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hension.  He  had,  a  week  before,  received  in  a  small 
cradle  a  dear  little  boy  three  months  old,  with  a  purse  of 
gold  and  a  note  containing  only  these  words:  'Oct.  11, 
1633.'" 

**  That  was  the  date  of  this  strange  adventure,"  rejoined 
Madame  de  Chevreuse. 

''  Yes ;  but  he  understood  nothing  further  than  that  he 
had  passed  that  night  with  a  dying  person,  for  Marie 
Michon  had  herself  left  the  vicarage  before  his  return." 

"  You  know.  Monsieur,  that  Marie  Michon,  when  she 
returned  to  France  in  1643,  made  inquiries  at  once  about 
this  child,  — for  being  a  fugitive,  she  could  not  keep  it,  but 
on  her  return  to  Paris  she  wished  him  brought  up  near  her." 

**  And  what  did  the  abbd  say  to  her ) "  asked  Athos,  in 
his  turn. 

"  That  a  nobleman  whom  he  did  not  know  bad  desired 
to  take  chai^  of  him,  had  made  himself  responsible  for 
his  future,  and  had  taken  him  away  with  him." 

"  That  is  the  truth." 

''  Ah,  I  understand,  then.  This  nobleman  was  you,  — 
the  child's  father  !  " 

"  Chut  /  don't  speak  so  loud,  Madame  ;  he  is  there." 

"He  is  there  I  "  cried  the  duchess,  rising  quickly;  "  he 
is  there,  —  my  son,  Marie  Michon's  son  I  Well,  I  want  to 
see  him  at  once." 

"  Mind,  Madame,  that  he  knows  neither  his  father  nor 
his  mother,"  interposed  Athos. 

"  You  have  kept  the  secret,  and  you  bring  him  to  me 
in  this  way,  hoping  you  will  make  me  very  happy.  Oh, 
thank  you.  Monsieur  !  "  exclaimed  Madame  de  Chevreuse, 
seizing  his  hand,  which  she  raised  to  her  lips,  "  thanks. 
You  have  a  noble  heart." 

"  I  bring  him  to  you,"  said  Athos,  withdrawing  his 
hand,  "that  you  may  also  do  something  fur  him,  Madame. 
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Up  to  the  piesent  I  have*  watched  over  his  education,  and 
made  of  him,  I  hope,  an  accomplished  gentleman ;  but 
the  time  has  come  when  I  am  obliged  to  resume  the 
errant  and  perilous  life  of  a  party  man.  To-morrow  I 
join  in  a  perilous  affair  in  which  I  may  be  killed;  in  that 
case  there  will  be  no  one  but  yourself  to  advance  him  in 
the  world  in  which  he  is  called  to  take  a  place." 

"  Oh,  don't  be  concerned  as  to  that,"  said  the  duchess. 
"  Unhappily,  I  have  little  influence  at  this  time,  but  what 
I  have  is  his ;  as  regards  future  and  title —  " 

"  About  these  do  not  be  concerned,  Madame ;  I  have 
entailed  to  him  the  Bragelonne  estate  which  I  inherited, 
and  this  gives  him  the  title  of  viscount  and  ten  thousand 
livres  of  rent." 

''Upon  my  soul.  Monsieur,"  said  the  duchess,  ''you  are 
a  true  gentleman.  But  I  long  to  see  our  young  viscount 
Where  is  he  1" 

"There  in  the  drawing-room.  I  will  call  him  if  you 
wish  it."  Athos  made  a  movement  towards  the  door. 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  stopped  him. 

"  Is  he  handsome  ?  "  asked  she. 

Athos  smiled. 

"  He  resembles  his  mother,"  said  he. 

At  the  same  time  he  opened  the  door,  and  motioned  to 
the  young  man,  who  appeared  at  the  doorway. 

Madame  de  Chevreuse  could  not  refrain  from  a  joyful 
exclamation  on  seeing  so  fine  a  cavalier,  who  surpassed  all 
the  hopes  that  her  pride  had  entertained. 

"  Viscount,  come  near,"  said  Athos.  "  Madame  the 
Duchess  allows  you  to  kiss  her  hand." 

The  young  man  drew  near  with  his  charming  smile, 
and  with  uncovered  head  knelt  down  and  kissed  her 
hand. 

"  Monsieur  the  Count,"  said  he,  turning  towards  Athos, 
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**  have  yon  not  tenderly  treated  my  baahfalneas  in  telling 
me  that  Madame  is  the  Dnchesae  de  Cheyreuse,  and  not 
rather  the  queen  f  ** 

*'  No,  Yiaconnt/'  said  the  ducbesB,  taking  his  band,  and 
making  him  sit  by  her  side,  while  she  looked  at  him  with 
eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure,  —  "no,  unhappily  I  am  not 
the  queen^  or  I  would  this  veiy  moment  do  for  you  what 
you  deserve;  but  never  mind,  such  as  I  am,"  added  she, 
scarcely  restraining  berself  from  kissing  him,  "let  us  see^ 
what  career  do  you  desire  to  follow  t** 

Athos,  standing,  looked  at  both  with  an  expression  of 
unspeakable  happiness. 

"  Well,  Madame,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  but  one  career 
open  to  a  gentleman,  — that  of  arms.  The  count  has  edu- 
cated me,  I  believe,  with  that  intention,  and  be  gave  me 
to  expect  that  he  would  present  me  here  to  some  one  who 
might  introduce  me  to  Monsieur  the  Prince." 

"Yes,  I  understand ;  it  is  quite  right  for  a  young  soldier 
like  you  to  serve  under  such  a  general ;  but  stop,  <—  I  am 
personally  not  friendly  with  him,  because  of  my  mother- 
in-law  Madame  de  Montbazon's  disputes  with  Madame  de 
Longueville.  But  by  the  Prince  de  Marcillac  —  eh  !  stop 
now !  Count,  that 's  it !  He  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  He 
will  recommend  our  young  friend  to  Madame  de  Longue- 
viUe,  who  will  give  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  her 
brother,  the  prince." 

"Ah,  well!  that  suits  capitally,**  said  the  count;  "only  I 
should  venture  to  recommend  to  you  the  greatest  despatch. 
I  have  reasons  for  desiring  that  be  should  not  be  with  us 
in  Paris  to-morrow  evening." 

"  Do  you  wish  it  known  that  you  are  interested  in  him. 
Monsieur  the  Count  1  ** 

"  It  would  perhaps  be  better  for  his  future  that  it 
should  not  be  known  that  be  ever  knew  me." 
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**  Oh,  Monsieur  !  "  exclaimed  the  young  man. 

"  You  know,  Bragelonne/'  said  the  count,  "  that  I  do 
nothing  without  some  reason." 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,'*  replied  the  young  man,  "  I  know 
that  you  have  the  highest  wisdom,  and  I  will  obey  you  as 
I  always  have  done." 

"  Well,  Count,  leave  it  to  me,"  said  the  duchess ;  "  I 
will  send  for  the  Prince  de  MarciUac,  who  is  fortunately 
in  Paris  just  now,  and  I  will  not  leave  him  till  the  matter 
is  settled." 

"  Very  good ;  a  thousand  thanks.  I  have  several 
matters  to  attend  to  this  evening,  and  on  my  return^ 
about  six,  I  shall  expect  the  viscount  at  the  hdteL" 

"  What  are  you  doing  this  evening  ? " 

''We  are  going  to  the  Abb^  Scarron's,  for  whom  I 
have  a  letter,  and  where  I  expect  to  meet  one  of  my 
friends." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  duchess ;  "  I  shall  be  going 
there  myself  presently.  Don't  leave  that  drawing-room 
until  you  have  seen  me." 

Athos  bowed  and  prepared  to  go. 

**  Well,  Monsieur  the  Count,"  said  the  duchess,  laugh* 
ing,  ''do  old  friends  leave  one  another  so  ceremoniously  1 " 

"  Ah ! "  murmured  Athos,  kissing  her  hand,  "  if  I  had 
known  sooner  that  Marie  Michon  was  such  a  charming 
creature  1 ''  and  he  withdrew  with  a  sigL 
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CHAPTER  XXin. 

THB  ABBi  8CAilBOK. 


Thbbe  were  in  the  Bne  des  ToarueUes  some  rooma  which 
all  Bedan-bearers  and  men-servaiiU  of  Paria  knew,  and  yet 
they  did  not  belong  to  a  great  lord  or  rich  finaucier.  No 
eating,  no  playing,  and  certainly  no  dancing  took  place 
there.  Yet  it  waa  the  rendezvous  of  the  ftsbionable  world, 
uid  all  Paris  Tisited  there.  It  was  the  home  of  littls 
Scarron. 

Plenty  of  laughter  vas  there  at  this  clever  abb^s ; 
plenty  of  news  waa  retailed  there ;  thia  was  so  quickly 
criticised,  dissected,  and  transformed,  either  into  stories 
or  epigrams,  that  every  one  desired  to  pass  an  hour  with 
the  little  Scarron  to  hear  what  be  said,  and  to  report  it 
elsewhere.  Many  burned  to  insert  their  word  also  ;  and 
if  it  was  fuuny  they  were  welcome. 

The  little  Abb4  Scarron,  wbo,  by  the  bye,  was  one  be- 
cause he  enjoyed  an  abbacy,  had  been  formerly  one  of  the 
most  coquettish  prebendaries  of  bis  city,  Le  Mane.     Now, 
one  day  of  the  carnival  he  had  wished  to  amuae  beyond 
measure  this  city  of  which  he  was  the  souL     He  made  his 
b  him  over  with  honey ;  then,  having  opened  a 
bed,  he  rolled  himself  in  it,  so  that  he  became  the 
otesqne  bird   possible.     Ha  then   began   paying 
his  &iends  in  this  strange  costume.     Pirst  he  was 
,  with  astonishment,  then  witli  cries  ;  be  was  then 
by  the  street  porters ;  the  children  threw  stonea 
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at  him ;  at  last  he  had  to  take  flight  to  escape  the  projec- 
tiles. As  soon  as  he  began  to  ran,  everybody  pursued 
him ;  pressed  on,  hunted  on  all  sides,  Scarron  had  no  other 
means  of  escaping  than  by  throwing  himself  into  the  river. 
He  could  swim  like  a  fish,  but  the  water  was  frozen. 
Scarron  was  in  a  perspiration ;  the  cold  seized  him,  and  on 
reaching  the  other  bank  he  was  paralyzed. 

All  known  means  were  tried  to  give  him  back  the  use 
of  his  limbs  ;  he  had  suffered  so  much  from  medical  treat- 
ment that  he  packed  off  the  doctora,  declaring  that  he 
much  preferred  his  disease.  Then  he  came  to  Paris,  where 
his  reputation  of  being  a  very  clever  man  was  established. 
There  he  invented  a  chair  for  his  own  use ;  and  when 
one  day  in  this  chair  he  made  a  visit  to  the  queen,  Anne 
of  Austria,  she,  charmed  with  his  wit,  asked  him  if  he 
desired  any  title. 

"  Yes,  your  Majesty,  there  is  one  for  which  I  have  a 
great  ambition,"  Scarron  answered. 

"  What  is  that ) "  asked  the  queen. 

"  That  of  being  your  patient." 

And  Scarron  had  been  entitled  "  The  Queen's  Patient," 
with  a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  francs. 

From  this  time,  having  no  longer  any  solicitude  respect- 
ing the  future,  Scarron  had  led  a  joyous  life,  living  on  his 
pension. 

One  day,  however,  an  emissary  from  the  cardinal  had 
given  him  to  understand  that  he  did  wrong  to  receive 
Monsieur  the  Coadjutor. 

''  And  why  so  1 "  asked  Scarron ;  ''  is  he  not  a  man  of 
good  birth  r' 

"  Most  certainly." 

"  Amiable  1 " 

"  IncontestAbly.** 

«  Clever  1 " 
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He  has  nnfortanatelj  too  much  clevemesa.** 
Welly  then/'  leplied  ScarroD,  "  why  do  you  wish  me 
no  longer  to  see  such  a  man  1 " 

"  Because  he  thinks  ill  —  " 

"  Really !  and  of  whom  1 " 

"  Of  the  cardinal." 

"  What ! "  said  Scarrony  *^  I  continue  seeing  M,  Gilles 
Despreaux,  who  thinks  ill  of  me,  and  do  you  suppose  that 
I  must  not  see  Monsieur  the  Coadjutor  because  he  thinks 
ill  of  another  1    Impossible!'* 

The  conversation  ended  there,  and  Scarron,  through  the 
spirit  of  contraiety,  had  seen  M.  de  Gondy  oflener  than  ever. 

Now,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  to  which  we  have 
come,  and  which  was  the  day  of  receiving  his  pension  for 
three  mouths,  Scarron,  according  to  custom,  had  sent  his 
servant  with  a  receipt  to  draw  the  amount  at  the  Pay- 
Office  of  Pensions ;  but  the  answer  was,  "  the  State  has 
no  more  money  for  M.  I'Abb^  Scarron." 

When  the  servant  brought  this  reply  to  Scarron,  M.  le 
Due  de  Longueville  was  with  him,  who  offered  to  give  him 
double  the  pension  which  Mazarin  had  stopped ;  but  the 
sharp  fellow  was  not  disposed  to  accept  it.  He  took  such 
measures  that  at  four  in  the  afternoon  the  whole  city  knew 
of  the  cardinal's  refusaL  It  was  Thursday,  too,  the  abba's 
reception  day  ;  visitors  came  in  crowds,  and  Mazarin  was 
censured  in  a  strong  fashion  by  the  whole  city. 

At  bos  met  in  the  Rue  St  Honor^  two  gentlemen  whom 
he  did  not  know,  on  horseback  like  himself,  followed  by  a 
servant,  as  he  was,  and  going  the  same  way.  One  of  them, 
taking  off  his  hat,  said  to  him  :— 

"  Do  you  really  believe,  Monsieur,  that  this  wretch  of  a 
Mazarin  has  stopped  poor  Scarron's  pension  1 " 

"  It  is  absurd,"  said  Athos  in  his  turn,  saluting  the  two 
cavaliers. 
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It  is  clear  that  joa  are  an  upright  man/'  said  the  one 
who  had  spoken  to  Athos,  ''and  this  Mazarin  is  a  real 
plague." 

*^  Alas,  Monsieur,"  replied  Athos,  "  take  care  to  whom 
you  say  so ; "  and  they  separated  with  much  politeness. 

'*  This  happens  capitally  for  our  going  there  this  even- 
ing," said  Athos  to  the  viscount.  ''  We  shall  make  our 
compliments  to  this  poor  fellow." 

''  But  who  is  M.  Scarron,  who  puts  all  Paris  into  a 
flutter  1    Is  he  some  disgraced  minister  ?  "  asked  RaouL 

"Oh,  no,  Viscount,"  replied  Athos;  "he  is  simply  a 
little  gentleman  of  great  talents  who  has  fallen  into  dis- 
grace with  the  cardinal  for  having  made  some  verses  about 
him." 

"Do  gentlemen  make  verses?"  asked  Haoul,  naively. 
"I  thought  it  was  beneath  them." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Athos,  laughing,  "  when  they  make  bad 
ones ;  but  when  they  are  good,  that  increases  their  fame. 
See  M.  de  Eotrou.  Yet  I  think  that  it  is  better  not  to 
make  them." 

"  And  then  this  M.  Scarron  is  a  poet  ? " 

"  Yes,  you  know  this  beforehand,  Viscount.  Mind  how 
you  behave  at  his  house ;  speak  only  by  looks,  or  rather 
listen.  You  will  see  me  talking  a  good  deal  with  one  of 
my  friends,  the  Abb^  d'Herblay,  of  whom  you  have  often 
heard  me  speak." 

"  I  remember,  Monsieur." 

"  Approach  us  sometimes  as  though  to  speak  to  us,  but 
do  not  speak  or  listen  either.  This  will  serve  to  prevent 
intruders  from  disturbing  us." 

"  Very  well,  Monsieur,  I  will  obey  you  in  every  respect." 

Athos  made  two  visits  in  Paris.  Then  at  seven  they 
went  towards  the  Eue  des  Tonrnelles.  It  was  blocked 
by  porters,  horses,  and  servants  on  foot     Athos  made  a 

VOL.  I.  — 17 
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passage  throagb,  and  entered.  The  first  person  whom  ha 
saw  on  entering  was  Ammis.  Installed  in  a  laige  wheeled 
armchair  with  a  canopj  of  tapestry  over  it  was  a  shght  fig- 
QTSy  young-looking,  of  emiling  countenance,  but  sometimes 
growing  pale,  without  the  eyes  ceasing  however  to  erprcas 
a  lively,  clever,  or  graceful  sentiment.  This  was  the  Abb^ 
Scarron,  always  laughing,  joking,  complimenting,  snfTeriug, 
and  rubbing  himself  with  a  little  stick. 

Around  this  kind  of  movable  tent  was  a  crowd  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  The  room  was  very  suitably  and  conveni- 
ently furnished.  Fine  curtains  of  brocaded  silk,  whose 
colon  had  once  been  brillisnt  bat  were  at  this  time  some- 
what faded,  fell  from  the  loi^  windows.  The  tapestry 
was  Bimple,  but  of  good  taste.  Two  very  polite  and  atten- 
tive footmen  did  the  waiting  with  special  ease. 

On  perceiving  Athos,  Aramis  came  to  him,  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  presented  him  to  Scarron,  who  showed 
equal  pleasnre  and  respect  for  the  new  gnest,  and  made 
a  clever  compliment  to  the  viscount  Raoul  felt  quite 
abashed,  for  he  had  not  been  prepared  for  such  imposing 
cleverness.  Still,  he  bowed  with  much  grace.  Athos  next 
received  the  compliments  of  several  noblemen  to  whom 
Aramis  presented  him.  Then  the  slight  commotion  of  his 
entrance  died  away,  and  the  conversation  became  genera]. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes,  which  Raoul  employed 
in  obtaining  a  topographical  knowledge  of  the  assembly, 
the  door  opened  and  a  servant  announced  Mademoiselle 
Panlet. 

Athos  touched  the  viscount's  shonlder. 

"  Look  at  that  lady,  Eaoul,"  said  he,  "  for  she  is  an  his- 
toric personage.  It  was  to  her  house  that  Henry  IV.  was 
going  when  he  was  assassinated." 

Konul  started.     For  several  days  past  some  curtain  had 

en  continually  raised,  making  known  to  him  some  his- 
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toric  incident.  This  lady,  still  young  and  beautiful,  bad 
known  and  spoken  to  Henry  IV. 

Every  one  pressed  towards  tbe  new-comer,  for  sbe  was 
always  quite  in  tbe  fashion.  She  had  a  slim  and  graceful 
figure,  with  a  profusion  of  golden  hair  such  as  Raphael 
loved,  and  Titian  has  given  to  all  his  Magdalenes.  This 
fawn-colored  hair,  or  perhaps  also  the  supremacy  she  had 
acquired  over  other  women,  had  obtained  for  her  the  name 
of  the  Lioness. 

Our  beautiful  women  of  to-day  who  aspire  to  this  fash- 
ionable title  should  know  that  it  comes  to  them,  not  from 
England,  as  they  think  perhaps,  but  from  their  beautiful 
and  witty  compatriot,  Mademoiselle  Paulet. 

Mademoiselle  Paulet  went  direct  to  Scarron  in  the  midst 
of  the  murmurs  which  arose  from  all  sides  on  her  arrival 

"  So,  my  dear  abbe,"  said  she,  in  a  quiet  tone,  "  I  see 
you  a  poor  man.  We  have  learned  that  this  afternoon  at 
Madame  de  Eambouillet's.  It  was  M.  de  Grasse  who  told 
us." 

"  Yes ;  but  the  State  is  rich  now,"  said  Scarron.  "  We 
must  Icam  to  make  sacrifices  for  our  country." 

'*  Monsieur  the  Cardinal  is  going  to  buy  for  himself  fif- 
teen hundred  livres'  worth  more  of  pomade  and  perfume 
every  year,"  said  a  Frondeur,  whom  Athos  recognized  as 
the  gentleman  whom  he  met  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^. 

"But  what  will  the  Muse  say,"  replied  Aramis,  in  hon- 
eyed tones,  — ''  the  Muse,  who  needs  a  golden  mediocrity  1 
For,  in  short,  — 

"  'Si  Yirgilie  paer  ant  tolerabile  desit 

Hospitium,  caderent  omnes  a  crinibos  hydri/  " 

"  Good  1 "  said  Scarron,  giving  his  hand  to  Mademoiselle 
Paulet ;  "  but  if  I  have  my  hydra  no  longerj  my  Lioness 
remains." 
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All  Scarron's  expiessioiiB  seemed  in  exquisite  tasta 
That  is  the  privil^e  of  peisecation. 

Mademoiselle  Paulet  went  and  took  her  usual  place; 
hat  hefore  sitting  down  she  directed  with  all  her  dignity 
a  queenly  look  upon  the  whole  assemhly,  and  her  eyes 
rested  on  RaouL 

Athos  smiled. 

*'  You  have  heen  ohserved  hy  Mademoiselle  Paulet,  Vis- 
count ;  go  and  greet  her.  Declare  yourself  to  he  only  a 
frank  provincial,  hut  do  not  think  of  speaking  to  her 
ahout  Henry  IV." 

The  viscount,  hlushing,  approached  the  Lioness,  and 
soon  made  one  of  the  group  of  gentlemen  surrounding  her 
chair. 

Two  separate  groups  were  already  formed,  —  that  sui^ 
rounding  M.  Manage,  and  the  other  ahout  Mademoiselle 
Paulet.  Scarron  went  from  the  one  to  the  other,  manoeu- 
vring his  wheeled  chair  in  the  midst  of  all  with  as  much 
skill  as  an  experienced  pilot  would  use  with  a  ship  in  the 
midst  of  a  sea  studded  with  rocks. 

"  When  shall  we  talk  1 "  said  Athos  to  Aramis. 

**  Presently,"  replied  the  latter.  "  There  is  not  enough 
company  yet,  and  we  should  he  remarked." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  servant  an- 
nounced Monsieur  the  Coadjutor.  At  this  name  every 
one  turned  round,  for  it  was  a  name  which  was  already 
heginning  to  he  very  famous. 

Athos  did  as  the  rest.  He  knew  the  Ahh^  de  Gondy 
only  hy  name.  He  saw  a  little  dark  man  entering,  hadly 
made,  short-sighted,  awkward  with  his  hands  at  every- 
thing except  at  drawing  sword  and  pistol,  who  first  of 
all  knocked  against  a  tahle  which  he  nearly  upset,  hut 
having  withal  something  haughty  and  imperious  in  hia 
face. 
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ScaiTon  also  turned  round  and  came  before  him  in  his 
chair.  Mademoiselle  Paulet  greeted  him  by  a  wave  of  the 
hand. 

"  Ehy  well  I "  said  the  Coadjutor,  when  he  saw  Scarron, 
which  was  only  when  he  was  almost  upon  him,  "  I  see  you 
then  in  disgrace,  Abb^  1 " 

That  was  the  essential  expression.  It  had  been  used  a 
hundred  times  in  the  evening,  and  Scarron  was  at  his  hun- 
dredth witticism  on  the  same  subject ;  so  he  was  nearly 
falling  shorty  but  a  desperate  effort  saved  him. 

<'  M.  le  Cardinal  Mazarin  has  been  good  enough  to  think 
of  me,"  said  he. 

"  Wonderful ! "  exclaimed  Mdnage. 

"  But  how  are  you  going  to  continue  to  receive  us  ? " 
continued  the  Coadjutor.  "  If  your  revenues  decline,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  nominate  you  to  a  canonry  in  Notre- 
Dame." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Scarron,  "  I  should  compromise  you  too 
much." 

"  Then  you  have  resources  of  which  we  know  nothing  1 " 

"  I  shall  borrow  from  the  queen." 

''  But  her  Majesty  has  nothing  of  her  own,"  said  Ara- 
mis.  "Does  she  not  live  under  the  r/gime  of  the 
community  ?  " 

The  Coadjutor  turned  round,  and  smiled  on  Aramis, 
making  him  a  sign  of  amity. 

"  Pardon,  my  dear  abb^,"  he  said  to  him,  "  you  are  be- 
hind time,  and  I  must  make  you  a  present." 

"  Of  what  1 "  said  Aramis, 

**  Of  a  hatband." 

All  turned  towards  the  Coadjutor,  who  took  out  of  his 
pocket  a  silk  band  of  a  singular  shape. 

"  Ah,"  said  Scarron,  "  that  is  a  sling." 

"  Precisely  1 "  said  the  Coadjutor.     "  Everything  is  made 
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8liiig'-&shioii.  Mademoiselle  Paolet,  I  have  a  £ui  for  yon 
in  the  same  style.  I  will  tell  you  the  name  of  my  glover, 
D'Heiblay;  he  makes  gloves  similarly.  And  for  yoo, 
Scanony  my  baker,  with  unlimited  credit;  he  makes 
loaves  d  la  Fronde  which  are  excellent." 

Aramis  took  the  band,  and  fastened  it  round  his  hat. 
At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  servant  an- 
noonced  in  a  loud  voice :  — 

**  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse !  * 

At  that  name  everybody  got  up.  Scairon  directed  his 
armchair  towards  the  door.  Raoul  blushed.  Athos  made 
a  sign  to  Aramia,  who  went  and  hid  himself  in  the  recess 
of  a  window. 

In  the  midst  of  the  respectful  greetings  which  met  her 
at  her  entrance,  the  duchess  was  visibly  looking  for  some 
one  or  something.  At  last  she  noticed  Baoul,  and  her  eyes 
became  sparkling.  She  saw  Athos,  and  became  thought- 
ful ;  she  caught  sight  of  Aramis  in  the  window,  and  made 
a  slight  movement  of  surprise  behind  her  fan. 

''  By  the  bye,"  said  she,  as  if  to  drive  away  the  ideas 
which  filled  her  mind  in  spite  of  herself,  "  how  is  poor 
Voiturel    Do  you  know,  Scarroni " 

''What,  is  M.  de  Voiture  ill?"  asked  the  nobleman 
who  had  spoken  to  Athos  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^ ;  "  and 
what  is  the  matter  with  him,  then  1 " 

"Ho  has  been  playing  without  taking  care  to  let  his 
servant  take  a  change  of  shirts,"  said  the  Coadjutor;  ''  so 
that  he  has  caught  a  cold,  and  is  near  his  death." 

"  Where  is  he  1" 

"Oh,  at  my  house.  Imagine  then  that  poor  Voiture 
had  made  a  solemn  vow  to  play  no  more.  At  the  end  of 
three  days  he  could  no  longer  keep  it,  and  came  to  the 
archbishop's  palace  that  I  might  relieve  him  of  his  vow. 
Unfortunately,  at  this  moment  I  was  engaged  in  very 
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serious  matters  with  the  good  counsellor,  Broussel,  at  the 
farther  end  of  my  apartment,  when  Yoiture  perceived  the 
Marquis  de  Luynes  seated  at  a  tahle  waiting  for  a  player. 
Ths  marquis  calls  him,  invites  him  to  join  him  ;  Yoiture 
replies  that  he  cannot  play,  as  I  had  not  released  him 
from  his  vow.  Luynes  engages  in  my  name,  and  takes 
the  sin  to  his  account.  Yoiture  sits  down,  loses  four 
hundred  crowns,  takes  cold  in  going  out,  and  goes  to  bed 
not  to  get  up  again.  ** 

"  Is  he  then  so  bad  as  all  that  1  **  asked  Aramis,  half- 
hidden  behind  the  window-curtain. 

"  Alas ! "  replied  M.  Manage,  "  he  is  very  bad  ;  and 
perhaps  this  great  man  is  soon  about  to  leave  us,  deseret 
orbem" 

"  Nonsense  !  **  said  Mademoiselle  Paulet,  with  bitter- 
ness. "  He  going  to  die !  he  has  no  nurse  !  He  is  sur- 
rounded by  sultanas  like  a  Turkish  sultan.  Madame  de 
Saintot  is  with  him,  and  gives  him  broth.  La  Renaudot 
warms  his  sheets,  and  every  one  is  doing  something,  even 
up  to  our  friend  la  Marquise  de  RambouiUet,  who  sends 
him  light  drinks." 

"  You  do  not  love  him,  ray  dear  Parth6nie,"  said  Scar- 
ron,  laughing. 

**  Oh,  what  an  injustice,  my  dear  Patient !  I  hate  him 
BO  little  that  I  would  with  pleasure  have  some  Masses  said 
for  the  repose  of  his  souL" 

''You  are  not  named  the  Lioness  for  nothing,  my  dear," 
said  Madame  de  Chevreuse  ;  "  and  you  bite  sharply." 

''  You  are  unkind  to  a  great  poet,  it  seems  to  me,  Ma- 
dame," Raoul  ventured  to  say. 

"  He  a  great  poet  1  Gome,  it  is  quite  clear,  Viscount, 
that  you  are  fresh  from  the  country,  as  you  told  me  just 
now,  and  that  you  have  never  seen  him.  He  a  great 
poet  ]     Why,  he  is  scarcely  five  feet  high." 
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^  Bi^To !  *  aaid  a  tall,  spare,  dark  man,  vith  a  long 
mustache  and  an  enormooa  rapier.  "  Biavo,  faai  Panlet ! 
it  is  i|uite  time  to  send  this  little  Voitore  to  his  own  place. 
I  BBseri  boldly  that  I  am  a  connoisseur  of  poetry,  and  that 
I  have  always  foand  his  very  hatefuL" 

^  Who  is  that  captain,  Monsieur,"  asked  Raool  of  Athos. 

"  M.  de  Scud^ry." 

"  The  author  of '  Clelia '  and  of  *  Cyrus  the  Great  1 ' " 

^  Which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  his  sister,  who 
id  at  this  moment  talking  with  a  charming  person  over 
there  near  M.  Scarron.'' 

Rioul  tamed  round  and  saw  two  persons  who  had 
just  come  in, — the  one  delicate,  sad,  with  beautiful  dark 
hair,  with  velvety  eyes  like  beautiful  heart's-ease  violets, 
under  which  glitters  a  gold  calyx ;  the  other  lady,  seeming 
to  hold  the  former  under  her  guardianship,  was  cold-look- 
ing, spare,  and  sallow, — a  thorough  duenna  or  devotee. 

Raoul  determined  not  to  leave  without  having  spoken 
to  the  beautiful  young  lady  with  the  velvety  eyes,  who, 
by  a  strange  freak  of  fancy,  although  there  was  not  the 
least  resemblance,  reminded  him  of  his  poor  little  Louise, 
whom  he  had  left  suffering  at  the  Ch&teau  de  la  Valliere, 
and  whom  in  the  midst  of  all  these  people  he  had  forgot- 
ten for  an  instant. 

During  this  time  Aramis  had  approached  the  Coadjutor, 
who  with  a  smiling  look  had  whispered  some  words  into 
his  ear.  Aramis,  in  spite  of  his  mastery  over  himself  could 
not  help  making  a  slight  movement. 

''  Laugh  now,"  said  M.  de  Eetz  to  him  ;  *'  they  are 
looking  at  us ; "  and  he  went  away  to  talk  to  Madame 
de  Chevreuse,  who  was  surrounded  by  a  large  circle. 

Aramis  assumed  a  laugh  to  mislead  the  curiosity  of 
any  listeners,  and  seeing  that  Athos  was  now  gone  into 
the  window-recess,  where  he  had  been  some  time,  he  went 
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to  him  in  a  straightforward  manner,  after  having  spoken 
a  few  words  to  those  whom  he  passed.  As  soon  as 
they  met  they  commenced  a  very  animated  conversation. 
Eaoul  then  drew  near  them,  as  Athos  had  previously 
requested  him. 

''It  is  a  rondeau  by  M.  de  Voiture  which  Monsieur  the 
Abb^  is  reciting  to  me,"  said  Athos,  in  a  high  voice, 
"and  I  find  it  most  excellent." 

Eaoul  remained  near  them  for  a  few  moments;  he  then 
went  and  joined  the  group  around  Madame  de  Chevreuse, 
to  which  also  Mademoiselle  Paulet  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Scudery  drew  near  from  different  directions. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Coadjutor,  "  I  am  not  altogether  of 
the  opinion  of  M.  de  Scudery ;  on  the  contrary,  I  consider 
that  M.  de  Voiture  is  a  poet,  and  a  genuine  one  also.  He 
is  completely  wanting  in  political  ideas." 

''  So  then  1 "  asked  Athos. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  Aramis,  hastily. 

"  At  what  hour  1 " 

"  At  six," 

"  Where  to  be  1" 

"  At  St.  Mande." 

"  Who  told  you  so  1 " 

"  Comte  de  Rochefort" 

Some  one  drew  near. 

"So  philosophical  ideas  are  utterly  wanting  in  poor 
Voiture.  I  place  myself  on  the  side  of  Monsieur  the 
Coadjutor,  —  a  genuine  poet" 

"  Yes,  certainly,  in  poesy  he  is  wonderful,"  said  Menage, 
"and  yet  posterity,  while  admiring  him,  will  reproach 
him  for  one  thing,  —  for  having  introduced  too  great 
a  license  in  poetical  composition;  he  has  killed  poesy 
without  knowing  it." 

**  Killed,  —  that  is  the  word,"  said  Scudery. 
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"  But  what  a  masterpiece  his  letters  are  1  '*  said  Madame 
de  Chevieuse. 

**  Oh,  under  that  head,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Scad^ry, 
"he  is  qnite  a  celebrity." 

**  That  is  true,"  replied  Mademoiselle  Paulet,  "  but  so 
long  only  as  he  is  jesting ;  for  in  serious  letter-writing  he 
is  pitiable,  and  if  he  does  not  say  things  crudely,  for  all 
that  he  says  them  badly." 

"  But  you  will  at  least  agree  that  in  jocularity  he  is 
inimitable." 

"Yes,  certainly,"  replied  Scud^ry,  twisting  his  mus- 
tache. "  I  find  only  that  his  comic  writing  is  forced,  and 
his  jests  too  familiar.  See  his  '  Letter  from  the  Carp  to 
the  Pike.' " 

"  Without  considering,"  resumed  Menage,  "  that  his 
best  inspirations  came  to  him  from  the  Rambouillets.  See 
his  '  Zelide  and  Alcidalea.'  " 

"  As  for  me,"  said  Aramis,  drawing  near  the  circle,  and 
bowing  to  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  who  replied  by  a  gra- 
cious smile,  "  I  shall  accuse  him  of  having  been  too  free 
with  the  great.  He  has  often  failed  in  respect  towards 
Madame  the  Princess,  Marshal  d'Albret,  M.  de  Schombeig, 
and  the  queen  herself." 

**  What,  to  the  queen  1  "  asked  Scudery,  advancing 
his  right  leg  as  if  to  be  on  guard.  "  Bless  me  !  I 
never  knew  that.  And  how  has  he  fiiled  in  respect  to 
her  Majesty  1" 

"  Don't  you  know  his  piece,  '  I  was  thinking '  t " 

"  No,"  said  a  chorus  of  voices. 

"In  truth,  I  think  the  queen  has  made  it  known  but 
to  a  few  ;  but  I  have  it  from  a  reliable  source." 

"  And  you  know  it  1 " 

"  I  could  remember  it,  I  think." 

"  Do  so,  do  so  1 "  said  all  of  them. 
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''This  was  the  occasion  when  it  was  made/'  said 
Aramis.  "  M.  de  Voiture  was  in  the  queen's  carriage, 
who  was  taking  a  drive  with  him  in  private  in  the  forest 
of  Fontainehleau.  He  put  on  the  appearance  of  deep 
thought  so  that  the  queen  might  ask  him  what  he  was 
thinking  about.  This  did  not  fail  to  happen.  '  What 
are  you  thinking  about  1'  asked  her  Majesty.  Voiture 
smiled,  assumed  a  thoughtful  air  for  a  few  seconds  to 
give  the  idea  that  he  was  improvising,  and  then  he 
repeated :  — 

"  '  Je  pensais  que  la  destin^e 
Apr^  tant  d'injustes  malhenrB, 
Yous  a  justement  coaroDn^ 
De  gloire,  d'^lat,  et  d'honneurs ; 
Mais  que  vous  itiez  plus  heoreuse 
Lorsque  vous  itiez  autrefois 
Je  ne  dirai  pas  amonreuse  ! 
La  rime  le  veut  toutefois.* "  ^ 

Scudery,  Menage,  and  Mademoiselle  Paulet  shrugged 

their  shoulders. 

"  Wait,  wait,"  said  Aramis ;  "  there  are  three  strophes." 
**  Oh,  say  three  couplets,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery ; 

''  it  IB  at  the  least  a  song." 

'"  Je  pensais  que  ce  panvre  Amour, 
Qui  toi^ours  vous  prSta  ses  annes, 
Est  banni  loin  de  votre  cour, 
Sans  ses  traits,  son  arc,  et  ses  charmes  ; 
£t  de  quoi  puis-je  profiter. 
En  pensant  pres  de  vous,  Marie, 

1  "  I  was  thinking  that  destiny, 
After  so  many  unjust  ills, 
Has  justly  crowned  you 
With  glory,  splendor,  and  honors; 
But  that  you  were  more  happy 
When  you  lived  in  former  dajrs,  — 
I  will  not  say  more  amorous. 
Although  the  rhyme  requires  it" 
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8i  Tons  ponvez  si  maltraiter, 
Ceuz  qni  yous  ont  si  bien  servie  f 

''Ohy  as  to  that  last  trait,**  said  Madame  de  Cheyieiise, 
**  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  poetically  just,  but  I  ask  forgive- 
ness for  it  as  the  truth ;  and  in  this  Madame  de  Hantefoit 
and  Madame  de  Sennecey  will  join  with  me  if  it  be 
necessary,  without  counting  M.  de  Beaufort" 

"  Go  on,  go  on,"  said  Scarron ;  "  that  concerns  me  no  more ; 
ever  since  the  morning  I  have  been  no  longer  her  Patient.*' 

"  And  the  last  couplet,  if  you  please ) "  said  Mademoi- 
selle de  Scud^ry. 

''  This  is  it,"  said  Aramis.  *'  This  has  the  advantage  of 
employing  proper  names,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
making  a  mistake  :  — 

"  *  Je  pensais — nons  antres  poetea, 
Noos  pensons  eztravagamment,  — 
Ce  qae,  dans  I'hameur  oil  yoos  fitea^ 
Yous  feriez  si  dans  ce  moment 
Yoos  avisiez  en  cette  place 
Yenir  le  dac  de  Backingham, 
£t  lequel  serait  en  disgr&ce 
Dn  due  on  da  p^re  Vincent.*  "  • 

1  "  I  was  thinking  that  this  poor  Love, 
Who  always  lent  to  you  his  arms, 
Is  banished  far  from  yonr  court, 
Without  his  shafts,  his  bow,  his  chaims ; 
And  in  what  way  can  I  profit 
In  being  near  to  you,  Marie, 
If  you  can  so  ill-use 
Those  who  have  served  you  so  well  ?** 

S  "  I  was  thinking,  —  we  who  are  poeta, 
We  think  very  fanciful  things,  — 
What,  in  your  present  humor 
You  would  do,  if  at  this  instant 
Yon  were  to  perceive  into  this  plaoe 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  coming. 
And  who  would  be  in  disgrace,  — 
The  duke  or  Father  Vincent,"  • 

*  Father  Vincent  was  the  queen's  confessor. 
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At  this  last  strophe  an  exclamation  arose  on  the  im- 
pertinence of  Yoiture. 

"  Still,"  said  the  young  lady  with  velvety  eyes,  in  a  mUd 
voice,  ''I  am  unfortunate  enough  to  find  these  verses  quite 
charming." 

It  was  also  Baoul's  opinion,  and  he  approached  Scarron, 
and  said  to  him  with  a  blush,  — 

''  M.  Scarron,  do  me  the  honor,  I  beg  you,  to  tell  me 
who  that  young  lady  is  who  holds  an  opinion  opposed  to 
that  of  the  whole  assembly." 

"  Ah,  ah,  my  young  viscount,"  said  Scarron,  "  I  believe 
you  want  to  propose  to  her  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive." 

Eaoul  blushed  again. 

'*  I  confess,**  said  he,  '*  that  I  think  those  verses  very 
pretty." 

"  And  so  they  are,"  said  Scarron ;  "  but,  chtU  I  between 
poets  one  does  not  speak  of  these  things." 

''  But,"  said  Baoul,  *'  I  have  not  the  honor  of  being  a 
poet,  and  I  ask  you  —  " 

'' That's  true;  who  is  that  young  lady,  did  you  not 
aski    That  is  the  beautiful  Indian." 

''  Pray  pardon  me.  Monsieur,"  said  Raoul,  blushing, 
'^  but  I  arn  no  wiser  than  before.  Alas  I  I  am  a 
provincial" 

"Which  means  you  do  not  understand  the  wild  talk 
which  trickles  here  from  every  mouth.  So  much  the 
better,  young  man;  so  much  the  better.  Don't  try  to 
understand  it.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time ;  and  even 
when  you  do,  one  must  hope  that  they  will  no  longer 
speak  it." 

''  Then  yon  pardon  me,  Monsieur,"  said  Baoul ;  '^  and 
you  will  condescend  to  tell  me  who  is  that  person  whom 
you  call  the  beautiful  Indian  1 " 
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**  Yes,  certainly.  She  is  one  of  the  moet  charming  per- 
sons living,  —  Mademoiselle  Fran^oise  d'Anbign^." 

"  Does  she  belong  to  the  family  of  the  &moas  Agrippa, 
—  the  friend  of  King  Henry  IV.  1 " 

"She  is  his  granddaughter.  She  comes  from  Mazti- 
nique ;  that  is  why  I  call  her  the  beautiful  Indian." 

Raoul  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  they  met  the  eyes  of 
the  young  lady,  who  smiled. 

They  went  on  talking  of  Voiture. 

'<  Monsieur,"  said  ^lademoiselle  d'Aubign^,  addressing 
Scarron  as  if  to  join  in  the  conversation  which  he  was 
holding  with  the  young  viscount,  "  do  you  not  admire  the 
friends  of  poor  Voiture  ?  But  listen  now  how  they  pluck 
him  while  in  the  very  act  of  praising  him.  One  denies 
him  the  possession  of  good  sense;  another  of  original- 
ity, another  of  comic  force,  another  of  independence,  an- 
other —  eh !  indeed,  what  then  will  they  leave  to  this 
celebrity  1 " 

Scarron  and  Raoul  also  began  to  laugh.  The  beautiful 
Indian  herself,  astonished  at  the  effect  she  had  produced, 
cast  down  her  eyes,  and  resumed  her  natural  look. 

"  There  is  a  witty  person,"  said  EaouL 

Athos  from  the  recess  of  the  window  surveyed  the  whole 
scene  with  a  smile  of  disdain  on  his  face. 

"  Call  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Fere  to  me,"  said  Madame 
de  Chevreuse  to  the  Coadjutor.  ''I  want  to  speak  to 
him." 

"  And  I,"  said  the  Coadjutor,  —  "I  want  it  to  be  thought 
that  I  do  not  speak  to  him.  I  admire  him,  for  I  know 
his  former  adventures,  ^^  some  of  them  at  least ;  but  I  did 
not  count  on  greeting  him  till  the  morning  of  the  day  after 
to-morrow." 

"  And  why  at  that  particular  time  1 "  said  Madame  de 
Chevreuse. 
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*'Tou  shall  know  that  to-morrow  eyening,"  said  the 
Coadjutor,  laughing. 

"In  truth,  my  dear  Gondy,"  said  the  duchess,  "you 
speak  like  the  Apocalypse.  M.  d'Herhlay,"  added  she, 
returning  to  Aramis,  "  will  you  yet  once  more  this  evening 
be  my  servant  1" 

"  Indeed,  yes.  This  evening,  to-morrow,  always  com- 
mand  me." 

"  Well,  go  and  fetch  the  Comte  de  la  Fere.  I  want  to 
speak  to  him." 

Aramis  went  to  AthoSy  and  brought  him  back  with 
him. 

"  Monsieur  the  Count,"  said  the  duchess,  giving  him  a 
letter,  "  this  is  what  I  promised  you.  Our  proiige  will  be 
well  received." 

"  Madame,"  said  Athos,  ''  it  is  very  pleasant  to  be  in* 
debted  to  you  for  anything." 

"  You  are  not  indebted  to  me  in  this  respect,  for  I  owe 
to  you  my  having  known  him,"  replied  the  sharp  woman, 
with  a  smile  which  recalled  Marie  Michon  to  Aramis  and 
Athos. 

Upon  that  she  rose  lEuid  called  for  her  carriage.  Made- 
moiselle Paulet  had  already  gone,  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Scuddry  was  going. 

"Viscount,"  said  Athos,  addressing  Raoul,  "follow 
Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse ;  beg  her  to  do  you  the 
favor  of  taking  your  hand  to  descend,  and  in  descending, 
thank  her.** 

The  beautiful  Indian  approached  Scarron  to  take  leave. 

"  Are  you  going  already  1 "  said  he. 

"  I  am  one  of  the  last  to  go,  as  you  see.  If  you  have 
any  news  of  M.  de  Yoiture  and  it  is  especially  good,  do 
me  the  favor  to  let  me  know  to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  now,"  said  Scarron,  "  he  may  die." 
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How  80 1"  said  the  young  lady. 

Without  douht,  his  panegyric  is  hestowed.'* 

So  they  separated,  the  young  lady  turning  round  to 
look  at  the  poor  paralytic  with  deep  interest^  the  poor 
paralytic  following  her  with  his  eyes  and  with  loTO. 

By  degrees  the  groups  hroke  up.  Scarron  pretended 
not  to  see  that  some  of  his  guests  had  been  talking  mys- 
teriously, that  letters  had  come  for  several,  and  that  his 
soiree  seemed  to  have  had  a  mysterious  object  which 
strayed  aside  £rom  literature,  of  which,  however,  there  had 
been  much  outward  parade.  But  what  mattered  it  to 
Scarron  1  They  might  plot  at  his  house  as  they  liked ; 
since  the  morning,  as  he  had  said,  he  was  no  longer  the 
queen's  Patient. 

As  for  Eaoul,  he  had  accompanied  the  duchess  to  her 
carriage,  in  which  she  had  taken  her  seat  after  giving  him 
her  hand  to  kiss ;  then,  by  one  of  those  fancies  which 
made  her  so  admired  and  yet  so  dangerous,  she  had 
seized  him  suddenly  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead, 
saying,  — 

''Viscount,  may  my  good  wishes  and  this  kiss  bring 
you  happiness ! "  Then  she  had  dismissed  him  and 
ordered  the  coachman  to  stop  at  the  Hotel  de  Luynea. 
The  carriage  started  ;  ^ladame  de  Cbevreuse  made  a  la^t 
sign  to  the  young  man  through  the  door,  and  Baoul  aa- 
oended  again,  in  amazement. 

Athos  understood  what  had  passed,  and  smiled. 

**  Come,  Viscount,"  said  he,  "  it  is  time  to  go ;  you  set 
out  to-morrow  for  the  army  under  Monsieur  the  Prince. 
Sleep  well  daring  your  last  night  of  citizen  life." 

"  I  shall  be  a  soldier  then,"  said  the  young  man. 
"Oh!  thanks  to  you  from  my  heart  1" 

"  Adieu,  Count,"  said  Abb^  d'Herblay ;  *'  I  am  xetuming 
to  my  convent" 
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''Adieu,  Abt)^"  said  the  Coadjutor;  ''I  pieach  to- 
morrow, and  have  twenty  texts  to  consult  this  evening." 

"  Adieu,  gentlemen,"  said  the  count ;  ''  I  am  going  to 
sleep  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  stretch,  I  am  so  tired 
out." 

Scarron  followed  them  with  a  side  look  across  the  door- 
way of  the  room. 

**  Not  one  of  them  will  do  what  he  has  said,"  muttered 
he,  with  his  ape-like  smile  ;  "  but  let  them  go,  the  brave 
gentlemen!  Who  knows  that  they  are  not  working  to 
get  my  pension  restored  !  They  can  move  their  arms  ;  it 
is  a  good  deal.  Alas  !  I  have  only  a  tongue,  but  I  try  to 
show  that  that  is  something.  Holloa,  Chauperrois !  it  is 
eleven.  Come  and  roll  me  towards  my  bed.  In  truth, 
that  demoiselle  D'Aubign^  is  very  charming." 

Upon  this  the  poor  paralytic  disappeared  in  his  bed- 
room, the  door  of  which  closed  behind  him ;  and  the  lights 
were  put  out  one  after  another  in  the  drawing-room  of 
the  Rue  des  Touruelles. 
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CHAPTER  XXrV. 

ST.   DENIS. 

The  day  began  to  break  when  Atbos  loee  and  dxessed ; 
it  was  easy  to  see  from  his  paleness  (greater  than  usual) 
and  the  traces  that  want  of  sleep  left  in  his  countenance, 
that  he  had  passed  a  sleepless  night  Contraiy  to  the 
habitude  of  this  man,  so  firm  and  decided,  there  was  in 
his  appearance  this  morning  something  of  inertness  and 
irresolution. 

The  reason  was  that  he  was  preparing  for  Eaoul's  de- 
parture, and  that  he  was  trying  to  gain  time.  First  of  all 
he  furbished  a  sword  which  he  took  from  its  perfumed 
leather  sheath,  examined  carefully  the  belt,  and  looked  to 
see  if  the  blade  held  firmly  in  the  hilt. 

Then  he  put  iuto  a  trunk  intended  for  the  young  man 
a  bag  full  of  louis,  called  Olivain,  the  groom  who  had 
come  with  him  from  Blois,  and  ordered  him  to  see  that  all 
things  needful  for  a  young  gentleman  going  on  a  campaign 
should  be  put  into  it.  At  last,  after  having  spent  nearly 
an  hour  in  all  these  mattera,  he  opened  the  door  leading 
into  the  viscount's  room,  and  entered  it  gently. 

The  sun,  abeady  beaming,  shone  into  the  room  through 
a  window  with  large  panes,  the  curtains  of  which  Baoul, 
who  had  returned  late,  had  neglected  to  close.  He  was 
still  sleeping,  with  his  head  gracefully  resting  on  his  arm. 
His  long  dark  hair  covered  his  beautiful  forehead,  which 
was  damp  with  that  moisture  which  like  pearls  rolls  down 
the  cheeks  of  the  wearied  child. 
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Athos  drew  near,  and  in  an  attitude  full  of  tender  mel- 
ancholy he  for  a  good  while  gazed  at  the  young  man  with 
the  smiling  mouth,  with  his  eyelids  half  closed,  whose 
dreams  ought  to  have  heen  sweet  and  his  slumber  light,  so 
much  of  solicitude  and  affection  his  protecting  angel  ex- 
hibited in  his  silent  watch.  Little  by  little  Athos  allowed 
himself  to  be  allured  into  the  delights  of  reverie  in  the 
presence  of  this  rich  and  pure  youthfulness.  His  youth 
re-appeared,  bringing  with  it  all  those  sweet  souvenirs 
which  are  rather  perfumes  than  thoughts.  Between  that 
past  and  the  present  there  was  an  abyss.  But  imagination 
has  the  angel's  or  lightning's  wing;  it  clears  seas  in  which 
we  should  certainly  have  been  shipwrecked ;  it  removes 
the  darkness  in  which  our  illusions  were  lost,  the  precipice 
where  our  happiness  was  engulfed.  He  fancied  that  all 
the  first  part  of  his  life  had  been  shattered  by  a  woman  ; 
he  thought  with  dread  what  influence  love  might  have 
upon  an  organization  as  fine  and  vigorous  as  BaouFs.  In 
recalling  all  that  he  had  suffered,  he  foresaw  all  that  Raoul 
might  suffer,  and  the  expression  of  the  tender  and  deep 
pity  which  arose  in  his  heart  expressed  itself  in  the  tear 
which  dropped  upon  the  sleeper. 

At  this  moment  Eaoul  awoke  without  any  sadness  or 
shadow  of  the  fatigues  which  characterize  certain  organi- 
zations delicate  as  a  bird's.  His  eyes  rested  on  Athos, 
and  he  clearly  understood  all  that  was  passing  in  the  heart 
of  this  man,  who  awaited  his  waking  like  a  lover  that  of 
his  beloved,  for  his  look  in  its  turn  took  the  expression 
of  an  infinite  love. 

"  You  are  there.  Monsieur,"  said  he,  with  respect 

**  Yes,  Raoul,  I  am  here,"  said  the  count. 

**  And  you  did  not  awake  me  ! " 

"  I  wanted  to  let  you  have  a  few  moments  of  this  sound 
sleep,  my  friend.     You  must  have  been  fatigued  with 
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yesterday's  journey,  which  was  prolonged  so  fisur  into  the 
night." 

*'  Oh,  Monsieur,  how  good  you  are  1 "  said  BaouL 

Athos  smiled. 

"  How  are  you  1 "  said  he. 

**  Oh,  perfectly  well,  Monsieur,  and  thoroughly  rested." 

''You  are  still  growing,"  continued  Athos,  with  a 
fatherly  interest  so  charming  in  the  mature  man  for  the 
young  one,  "and  your  fatigues  are  doubly  felt  at  your 
age." 

**  Oh,  Monsieur,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Baoul,  ashamed 
of  so  much  care ;  "but  in  a  moment  I  shall  be  dressed." 

Athos  called  Olivain,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes, 
with  the  punctuality  which  Athos  had  impressed  on  his 
pupil,  the  young  man  was  ready. 

"Now,"  said  Raoul  to  the  servant,  "look  after  my 
baggage." 

Your  baggage  is  ready  for  you,  Raoul,"  said  Athos. 
I  have  myself  seen  the  portmanteau  packed,  and  that  you 
have  all  that  is  requisite ;  and  it  ought  already,  as  well  as 
the  portmanteau  of  the  servant,  to  be  placed  on  the  horses 
if  they  have  followed  the  orders  I  have  given." 

"  All  has  been  done  according  to  the  wish  of  Monsieur 
the  Count,"  said  Olivain,  "  and  the  horses  are  waiting." 

"  And  I,"  exclaimed  Raoul,  "  have  been  sleeping  while 
you,  Monsieur,  have  had  the  goodness  to  be  engaged  in  all 
these  details.     You  are  loading  me  with  favors." 

"  So  you  love  me  a  little  1  I  hope  so  at  least,"  said 
Athos,  much  moved. 

'^  Oh,  Monsieur,"  said  Raoul,  who,  in  order  not  to  show 
his  emotion,  in  a  burst  of  tenderness  tried  hard  to  repress 
it,  ''  God  is  witness  that  I  love  and  venerate  yon." 

"  See  that  you  have  forgotten  nothing,"  said  Athos,  pre- 
tending to  look  all  around  him  to  hide  his  emotion. 
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"  Nothing,"  said  BaouL 

The  lackey  approached  Athos  with  a  certain  hesitation, 
and  said  in  a  low  tone,  ''Monsieur  the  Viscoant  has  no 
swoid,  for  Monsieur  the  Count  made  me  take  away  last 
night  the  one  he  took  off." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Athos ;  "  that  concerns  me." 

Raoul  did  not  appear  to  notice  this  conversation.  He 
descended,  looking  at  the  count  at  each  instant  to  see  if 
the  moment  for  his  adieux  had  arrived ;  but  Athos  was 
unmoved. 

On  reaching  the  hall-steps  Raoul  saw  three  horses. 

"Oh,  Monsieur,"  exclaimed  he,  joyously,  "you  are 
going  with  me,  then)" 

"  I  wish  to  go  a  short  distance  with  you,"  said  Athos. 

Pleasure  sparkled  in  Raoul's  eyes,  and  he  mounted  his 
horse  lightly. 

Athos  slowly  mounted  his,  after  saying  something  in  a 
low  tone  to  the  servant^  who,  instead  of  following  at  once, 
returned  to  the  rooms.  Raoul,  delighted  at  having  the 
count's  company^  did  not  see  or  pretended  he  did  not 
notice  this. 

The  two  gentlemen  crossed  Pont  Nen^  went  along  the 
quays,  or  rather,  what  was  then  called  Pepin's  Watering- 
Place,  and  passed  by  the  walls  of  the  Grand  Ch&telet. 
They  then  entered  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  where  they  were 
rejoined  by  the  servant. 

They  journeyed  in  silence.  Raoul  felt  that  the  time  of 
separation  was  drawing  near.  The  count  had  the  evening 
before  given  different  directions  respecting  matters  which 
concerned  Raoul  in  the  course  of  the  day's  journey.  Be- 
sides, his  looks  increased  in  tenderness,  and  the  few  words 
he  let  fall  were  full  of  affection.  From  time  to  time  a 
reflection  or  piece  of  advice  was  spoken ;  and  his  words 
showed  his  great  solicitude.   After  having  passed  the  Porte 
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St.  Denis,  and  when  the  two  had  leached  the  height  of 
the  Ballets,  Athos  caat  a  look  on  the  hoise  Baoul  was 
riding. 

"  Take  care  of  it,  Raoul,"  he  said  to  him.  "  You  must 
not  forget  that,  for  to  do  so  is  a  great  fault  in  a  horseman. 
See,  your  horse  is  already  tired,  and  is  foaming,  while  mine 
is  fresh  as  if  just  out  of  the  stable.  You  will  harden  his 
mouth  by  tightening  the  rein  too  much;  and  pay  attention 
to  it,  or  you  will  not  be  able  to  make  him  manoeuvre  with 
the  necessary  promptness.  A  horseman's  safety  depends 
often  on  the  prompt  obedience  of  his  horse.  In  a  few  days 
you  will  ride,  not  in  a  riding-school,  but  on  a  battlefield.'* 
Then  all  at  once,  so  as  not  to  give  a  sad  importance  to 
this  remark,  "  Look,  now,  Raoul,"  continued  Athos^  *'  this 
is  a  fine  level  country  for  shooting  partridges." 

The  young  man  profited  by  the  lesson,  and  especially 
admired  the  delicacy  with  which  it  was  given. 

"  I  have  noticed  also,"  said  Athos,  "  that  in  firing  a 
pistol  you  extend  the  arm  too  much.  This  tension  makes 
one  lose  the  accuracy  of  his  aim ;  so  that  out  of  twelve 
shots  you  might  miss  the  mark  three  times." 

"You  would  hit  the  twelve  times,  Monsieur,"  said 
Baoul,  smiling. 

"  Because  I  bend  my  arm  and  rest  my  elbow  on  the 
other  hand.     Do  you  clearly  understand  this  1 " 

"Yes,  Monsieur;  I  have  tried  this  when  alone,  and 
found  it  quite  successfuL" 

"So  in  fencing,"  resumed  Athos,  "you  chaige  your 
adversary  too  much.  It  is  a  defect  of  your  time  of  life, 
I  know  very  well  But  the  movement  of  the  body  while 
charging  turns  the  sword  from  the  direct  line ;  and  if  you 
had  as  opponent  a  cool-headed  man,  he  would  stop  you 
at  the  first  stroke  by  a  simple  extrication,  or  even  by  a 
direct  stroke." 
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"  Yes,  Monsieur^  as  you  have  very  often  done ;  bnt  it 
is  not  eveiy  one  who  has  your  address  and  courage." 

*'  What  a  fresh  breeze  is  blowing ! "  resumed  Athos. 
"  It  has  quite  a  touch  of  winter.  By  the  bye,  when  you 
are  under  fire,  as  you  will  be,  —  for  your  young  general 
loves  powder,  —  remember  not  to  fire  first.  He  who  does 
rarely  hits  his  man,  —  for  he  fires  with  a  fear  of  being 
disarmed  before  an  enemy  armed.  Then  when  he  fires, 
make  your  horse  rear ;  this  manoeuvre  has  several  times 
saved  my  life." 

"  I  will  do  this,  if  only  out  of  gratitude." 

"£h,"  said  Athos,  "are  not  those  poachers  who  are 
being  seized  over  there  1  Yes,  undoubtedly  —  Then 
again,  — an  important  thing,  Eaoul,  —  if  you  are  wounded 
in  a  charge,  if  you  fall  from  your  horse,  and  if  you  have 
any  strength,  take  yourself  out  of  the  line  your  regiment 
has  followed ;  otherwise  it  may  be  brought  back,  and  you 
would  be  trodden  under  the  feet  of  the  horses.  And 
also,  should  you  be  wounded,  write  to  me  at  once,  or  get 
some  one  to  do  so ;  we  understand  wounds/'  added  Athos, 
smiling. 

"  Thank  you,  Monsieur,"  replied  the  young  man,  quite 
moved. 

"  Ah,  we  have  reached  St.  Denis,"  said  Athos. 

In  fieict  they  at  that  moment  reached  the  g^ate  of  the 
town,  guarded  by  two  sentinels.  The  one  said  to  the 
other,  — 

'*  There  is  another  young  gentleman  who  seems  to  be 
going  to  join  the  army." 

Athos  turned  round ;  all  that  concerned  Baoul,  even 
indirectly,  took  an  interest  in  his  eyes. 

"  How  do  you  tell  that  I**  asked  he. 

"By  his  look,  Monsieur,"  said  the  sentinel  "  Besides, 
he  is  of  the  right  age.     He  is  the  second  to-day." 
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"  He  •  fotmg  man  like  me  already  passed  to-day  1 " 

-  Yw.  iiiitli ;  of  bigh  bearing  and  witb  a  fine  equipage. 
:• .  h*!  the  air  of  some  son  of  a  noble  house." 

'  K^  nuy  be  my  tiavelling  companion,  UonsieuT."  le- 
■u  -:'a1  Raoul,  moving  forwaid  ;  *'  bat  alas,  he  will  not 
.»;s*  me  to  forget  the  one  I  am  loeing." 

- 1  do  not  think  yon  will  overtake  him,  Raonl,  for  I 
iu>^-r  t<>  ny  Bometbii^  to  yon  here  vhicli  will  give  time 
•-«^  ihis  pMitleman  to  get  in  advance  of  yoa" 

•  A*  it  may  please  you.  Monsieur." 

\Yhili.'  thus  conveising  they  passed  along  the  streets,  at 
.>.«!  lioie  full  of  people  on  account  of  the  festival,  and 
,  s-T  ntme  in  front  of  the  old  church,  in  which  early  Mass 
«-»$  being  said. 

*  l«t  US  dismount,  Raoul,"  said  Athoa.  "  Olivun,  mind 
iV  h'lrses,  and  give  me  the  sword," 

Ath'Wi  took  the  sword  &om  the  servant,  and  the  count 
wl  Krtoul  entered  the  church.  Athos  offered  the  holy 
«.tior  to  RoouL  There  is  in  some  fathere'  hearts  a  portion 
,il"  ihat  anticipatory  love  which  a  lover  has  for  his  beloved. 
Xhf  young  man  touched  the  band  of  Athos,  bowed,  and 
,-r>v»od  himself. 

Athos  said  a  word  to  one  of  the  vergers,  who  bowed,  and 
moved  towards  the  crypt 

"Come,  Raoul,"  said  Athos,  "let  us  follow  this  man." 

The  verger  opened  the  gate  of  the  royal  tombs,  and 
■tayed  on  the  first  step  while  Athos  and  Raoul  descended 
the  steps. 

The  darkness  was  partially  lessened  by  a  silver  lamp 
on  the  last  step,  just  under  which  reeled,  enveloped  in  a 

. „»i,.-t  mantle  embroidered  with  gold  Jleurt-d«4u,  a 

supported  by  carved  oak  horses. 

ng  man,  prepared  for  this  podtion  by  his  own 
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heart  \mng  full  of  sadness,  by  the  majesty  of  the  church 
he  had  passed  through,  had  descended  with  slow,  solemn 
pace,  and  stood  upright  with  uncoyered  head  before  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  last  king,  who  would  go  to  rejoin 
his  ancestors  only  when  his  successor  should  come  to  re- 
join him,  and  who  seemed  to  say  to  human  pride,  so  ready 
at  times  to  elevate  itself  when  on  the  throne,  "  Dast  of 
the  earth,  I  await  thee." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  Then  Athos  raised  his 
hand,  and  pointing  to  the  tomb  :  ^'This  is  the  sepulchre," 
said  he,  ''  of  a  man  who  was  weak  and  without  grandeur, 
but  whose  reign  was,  notwithstanding,  full  of  important 
events.  Above  this  king  watches  another  man's  spirit,  as 
this  lamp  watches  over  this  tomb,  and  lights  it  up.  The 
latter  was  a  real  king,  Raoul ;  the  other  only  a  phantom 
into  which  he  put  a  souL  And  yet  so  powerful  is  the 
monarchy  among  us,  that  he  has  not  even  the  honor  of 
a  tomb  at  the  feet  of  him  for  the  glory  of  whom  he 
wore  out  his  life,  —  for  that  man,  if  he  made  this  king 
an  insignihcant  one,  has  made  the  kingdom  great.  And 
there  are  two  things  enclosed  in  the  Louvre  Palace, — 
the  king  who  dies,  and  the  royalty  which  does  not.  That 
reign  has  ended,  Eaoul ;  that  minister  so  renowned,  feared 
and  hated  by  his  master,  has  gone  to  the  tomb,  drawing 
after  him  the  king  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  alone 
for  fear  he  should  destroy  his  work,  —  for  a  king  only 
builds  up  when  he  has  God,  or  the  spirit  of  God^  near 
him.  Yet  then  every  one  thought  the  cardinal's  death 
a  deliverance,  and  I,  blind  like  my  contemporaries,  some* 
times  opposed  the  designs  of  the  great  man  who  held 
France's  destiny  in  his  hands,  and  who,  just  as  he  opened 
or  closed  them,  held  her  in  check  or  gave  her  the  impress 
of  his  choice.  If  he  did  not  crush  me  and  my  friends  in 
hifl  terrible  anger,  it  was  without  doubt  that  I  should  be 
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able  to  say  to  yon  to-day :  Raonl,  learn  erer  to  separate 
the  king  and  the  principle  of  royalty.  The  king  is  but 
man;  royalty  is  the  spirit  of  God.  When  you  are  in 
doubt  as  to  which  you  should  serve,  forsake  the  material 
appearance  for  the  invisible  principle,  for  this  is  eyeiy- 
thing.  Only  God  has  wished  to  render  this  principle  pal- 
pable by  incarnating  it  in  a  man.  Raoul,  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  see  your  future  as  through  a  cloud.  It  will  be 
better  than  ours.  We  have  had  a  minister  without  a 
king ;  you,  on  the  contrary,  will  have  a  king  without  a 
minister.  Tou  will  be  able  then  to  serve,  love,  and  honor 
the  king.  If  he  prove  a  tyrant,  —  for  power  in  its  giddi- 
ness often  becomes  tyranny,  —  serve,  love,  and  honor  the 
royalty ;  that  is  the  infallible  principle.  That  is  to  say, 
the  spirit  of  God  on  the  earth ;  that  is,  that  celestial  sparic 
which  makes  this  dust  so  great  and  so  holy  that  we,  gen- 
tlemen of  high  condition  indeed,  are  as  unimportant  be- 
fore this  body  extended  on  the  last  step  of  this  staircase 
as  this  body  itself  is  before  the  throne  of  the  Supreme 
Being." 

**  1  shall  worsbip  God,  Monsieur,"  said  Raoul ;  **  I  shall 
honor  royalty,  I  shall  serve  the  king ;  and  I  shall  endeavor, 
even  if  I  die  in  the  cause,  to  be  for  king,  royalty,  and  God. 
Have  I  understood  you  9 " 

Athos  smiled.  ''You  have  a  noble  nature^"  said  he; 
**  here  is  your  sword." 

Raoul  knelt  down. 

**  My  feither  has  worn  it,  — a  loyal  gentleman*  So  have 
I ;  and  I  have  done  honor  to  it  sometimes  when  the  hilt 
was  in  my  hand  and  its  scabbard  was  at  my  sidei  If  your 
hand  is  still  too  weak  to  wield  it,  Haoul,  so  much  the 
better ;  you  will  have  more  time  to  learn  to  draw  it  only 
when  it  is  a  duty  to  do  so." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Baoul,  receiving  the  sword  from  the 
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connt's  hand,  "I  owe  you  everything;  yet  this  sword 
is  the  most  precious  present  you  have  made  me.  I  will 
wear  it,  I  swear  to  you,  as  a  grateful  man ; "  and  he  lifted 
it  up,  and  kissed  the  hilt  with  reverence. 

•'  That  is  well,"  said  Athos.  "  Rise,  Viscount,  and  let 
us  embrace." 

Eaoul  rose,  and  threw  himself  eagerly  into  the  arms  of 
Athos. 

''  Adieu,"  murmured  the  count,  who  felt  his  heart  break- 
ing,—  "  adieu,  and  think  of  me." 

'*  Oh,  always,"  exclaimed  the  young  man.  ''  Oh,  I 
swear  it.  Monsieur ;  and  if  misfortune  happens  to  me, 
your  name  will  be  the  last  name  I  shall  pronounce,  your 
memory  my  last  thought." 

Athos  mounted  the  steps  quickly  to  hide  his  emotion^ 
gave  a  gold-piece  to  the  verger,  bowed  towards  the  altar, 
and  strode  towards  the  porch,  at  the  foot  of  which  Olivain 
was  waiting  with  the  two  horses. 

"Olivain," — pointing  to  Raoul's  sword-belt, — "tighten 
the  buckle  of  the  sword,  for  it  is  a  little  low.  Eight. 
Now,  you  are  to  accompany  Monsieur  the  Viscount  until 
Grimaud  meets  you ;  then  you  will  return.  You  under- 
stand, Eaoul  1  Grimaud  is  an  old  servant,  full  of  courage 
and  foresight ;  he  will  go  with  you.  Now  to  horse,  that 
I  may  see  you  set  off."     Eaoul  obeyed. 

"  Adieu,  Eaoul,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  count. 

"Adieu,  Monsieur,  my  dearly  loved  guardian,**  said  EaouL 

Athos  made  a  sign  with  his  hand,  for  he  could  not 
trust  himself  to  speak. 

Eaoul  started  with  uncovered  head.  Athos  remained 
motionless,  watching  until  he  disappeared  at  the  turning 
of  a  street ;  then  the  count  gave  the  horse's  bridle  to  a 
peasant,  slowly  reentered  the  church,  went  and  knelt 
down  in  an  obscure  comer,  and  prayed. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

ONE  OF  x.  DE  Beaufort's  fobtt  means  of  bbcafb. 

The  time  passed  alike  for  prisoner  and  for  those  engaged 
in  effecting  his  escape,  only  it  passed  more  slowly.  Just 
the  opposite  of  other  men  who  ardently  form  a  perilous 
resolution,  and  who  grow  cool  as  the  time  of  execution 
draws  near,  the  Due  de  Beaufort,  whose  hoiling  courage 
had  become  a  proverb,  seemed  to  drive  the  time  before 
him,  and  summoned  the  hour  of  action  by  his  ardent  de- 
sires. There  was  in  his  escape,  besides  the  projects  which 
he  was  entertaining  for  the  future,  —  projects,  one  must 
confess,  still  very  vague  and  uncertain,  —  a  commence- 
ment of  revenge  which  gave  him  satisfaction.  First  of  all, 
his  escape  would  be  an  awkward  matter  for  M.  de  Cha* 
vigny,  whom  he  hated  for  his  petty  persecutions ;  then, 
still  more  serious  for  the  cardinal,  whom  he  execrated  for 
the  treatment  that  he  had  received.  The  reader  will  no- 
tice that  the  proper  ratio  was  preserved  between  the  senti- 
ments M.  de  Beaufort  had  vowed  towards  the  governor  and 
the  minister,  —  towards  the  subordinate  and  his  master. 

Then  Beaufort,  who  knew  so  well  the  interior  of  the 
Palais-Royal  and  the  relations  existing  between  the  queen 
and  the  cardinal,  was  picturing  to  himself  in  his  prison  all 
that  dramatic  movement  which  would  take  place  when 
this  report  resounded  from  the  cabinet  of  the  minister  to 
the  apartments  of  Anne  of  Austria,  '*  M.  de  Beaufort  has 
escaped."  In  saying  all  this  to  himself,  he  kept  smiling 
softly,  believing  himself  already  outside,  breathing  the  air 
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of  plains  and  forests,  pressing  firmly  his  horse's  sides,  and 
crying  loudly,  "  I  am  free  !  '* 

It  is  true  that  in  coming  to  himself  be  was  still  be- 
tween four  walls,  saw  ten  paces  from  him  La  Ram^e,  who 
was  twiddling  his  thumhs,  and  in  the  anteroom  were  his 
guards  laughing  or  drinking.  The  only  thing  which  gave 
him  any  satisfaction  in  this  odious  tableau,  so  great  is  the 
instability  of  the  human  mind,  was  the  frowning  face  of 
Grimaud  whom  he  had  first  hated,  but  who  afterwards 
was  his  sole  hope.    Grimaud  was  like  an  Antinous  to  him. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  all  this  was  the  mere  play  of 
the  prisoner's  feverish  imagination.  Grimaud  was  always 
the  same.  Thus  he  had  kept  the  confidence  of  his  supe- 
rior. La  Eam^e,  who  now  trusted  in  him  more  than  in 
himself;  for,  as  we  have  said,  La  Eam^e  felt  at  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  a  certain  weakness  for  M.  de  Beaufort 

So  the  good  La  Ram^e  was  making  quite  an  entertain- 
ment of  this  little  supper  alone  with  his  prisoner.  La 
Ramde  had  but  one  fault,  —  he  was  a  gormand ;  he  loved 
good  pastry  and  excellent  wine.  Now,  the  successor  to 
Father  Marteau  had  promised  him  a  pheasant  pasty  in- 
stead of  fowl,  and  Chambertin  instead  of  M&con.  All 
this,  increased  by  the  presence  of  this  excellent  prince 
who  was  really  so  good,  who  invented  such  droll  tricks 
against  M.  de  Chavigny  and  Mazarin,  made  this  Whitsun- 
tide just  at  hand  one  of  the  four  great  feasts  in  the  year 
for  La  Ram^e.  He  therefore  awaited  six  in  the  evening 
with  as  much  impatience  as  the  duke  did. 

Since  the  morning  he  had  been  engaged  on  its  details, 
and  trusting  to  himself  only,  he  paid  a  visit  in  person  to 
Marteau's  successor.  The  latter  had  surpassed  himself. 
He  showed  La  Eamee  a  real  monster  of  a  pie,  decorated  on 
the  top  with  M.  de  Beaufort's  arms ;  it  was  still  empty, 
but  near  it  were  a  pheasant  and  two  partridges,  interlarded 
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BO  fiaely  that  they  each  looked  like  a  pm-cosbion.  La 
Kama's  mouth  watered,  and  he  returned  to  the  dake'a 
room  nibbmg  his  baads.  To  heighten  the  pleasnre,  M. 
de  GhaTignj,  trusting  La  Ram^e,  had  gone  for  a  short 
journey  that  very  morning,  so  that  Ia  Ram^e  became  sub* 
governor  of  the  prison.  Aa  for  Grimaud,  he  seemed  mora 
scowling  than  ever.  M.  de  Beaufort  had  played  a  game 
of  tennis  with  La  Ram^ ;  a  sign  from  Grimaad  had  made 
him  understand  that  be  must  give  attention  to  eveiything. 

Grimaud  went  on  in  front,  and  marked  out  the  road 
which  they  were  to  follow  in  the  evening.  Tennis  was 
played  in  what  was  called  the  enclosure  of  the  small  court- 
yard of  the  prison.  It  was  a  part  little  guarded,  where 
eentiuels  were  placed  at  the  time  when  Beaufort  was  play- 
ing ;  still,  from  the  great  height  of  the  wall  this  precau- 
tion seemed  superfluous. 

There  were  three  gates  to  open  before  reaching  this 
close.  Each  was  opened  by  a  different  key.  On  reaching 
the  close,  Grimaud  went  and  seated  himself  mechanically 
near  a  loop-hole,  with  his  legs  hanging  outside  the  waU. 
It  was  dear  that  at  this  point  the  rope  ladder  should 
be  fastened. 

The  whole  of  these  movements,  understood  hy  the  duke, 
were,  as  one  may  see,  unintelligible  to  La  Ram^e. 

The  game  began.  This  time  M.  de  Beaufort  was  in  the 
vein,  and  one  might  have  said  he  sent  the  balls  just  where 
he  wished  them  to  go.     La  Ram^e  was  utterly  beaten. 

Four  of  the  duke's  guards  bad  followed  to  pick  up  the 
balls.  At  the  end  of  the  game,  U.  de  Beaufort,  while 
rallying  La  Ramce  on  hia  want  of  skill,  offered  the  guards 
two  louis  to  go  and  drink  his  health  with  their  four 

asked  La  Ramie's  leave,  who  granted  it,  but 
ig  only.    Till  then  La  Ramee  was  engaged 
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in  important  matters ;  he  ordered,  as  he  had  his  rounds  to 
make,  that  the  prisoner  should  not  he  lost  sight  of. 

M.  de  Beaufort  might  have  arranged  everything  him- 
self^ with  less  convenience,  in  all  prohahility,  than  was 
done  for  him  by  his  guardian. 

At  last  six  o'clock  struck ;  although  seven  was  the  hour 
for  sitting  down  to  table,  yet  the  dinner  was  ready  and 
served  up.  On  a  sideboard  was  the  colossal  pie,  which 
seemed  cooked  to  perfection,  so  far  as  one  could  judge  by 
the  golden  color  of  the  crust.  The  rest  of  the  dinner  was 
to  come. 

Every  one  was  impatient, — the  guards  to  go  and  drink, 
La  Eam^G  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  and  M.  de  Beaufort  to 
escape.  Grimaud  alone  was  immovable.  One  might 
have  thought  that  Athos  had  educated  him  with  an  eye  to 
this  great  occasion. 

There  were  moments  when,  on  looking  at  him,  the 
duke  asked  himself  if  he  were  not  dreaming,  and  if  this 
figure  of  marble  was  actually  at  his  service  and  would  be 
alert  at  the  right  moment. 

La  Eamee  sent  away  the  guards  to  drink  the  health  of 
the  prince ;  then,  when  they  were  gone,  he  closed  the  doors, 
put  the  keys  into  his  pockets,  and  pointed  to  the  table  in 
a  manner  which  meant,  When  Monseigneur  shall  please. 

The  prince  looked  at  Grimaud,  and  the  latter  at  the 
clock.  It  was  scarcely  a  quarter  past  six,  the  escape  was 
fixed  for  seven ;  there  were  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
wait. 

The  prince,  in  order  to  gain  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  pre- 
tended to  be  interested  in  his  book,  and  asked  to  finish 
the  chapter.  La  Bamce  approached,  looked  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  book  which  had  the  efiect  of  preventing 
the  prince  from  sitting  down  to  table  when  dinner  was 
ready. 
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It  was  the  "Commentaries  of  Ceesar,"  which  he  him- 
tiflf,  contrary  to  Chavigny's  otdere,  bad  procured  for 
him  three  days  ago. 

La  Ram^e  waa  quite  detemuned  no  longer  to  disobey 
tlie  prison  rules.  While  vaiting,  he  uncorked  the  bottles 
and  went  to  aniff  the  pie.  At  the  half-hour  the  duke  rose 
and  gravely  said,  — 

"  Decidedly,  Ciesar  was  tbegreateet  man  of  ancient  timea." 

"  You  think  so,  Monseigueurt "  said  La  Itam^e. 

"Yes." 

"Well,  but  I  prefer  Hannibal,"  replied  la  Ram^ 

"  Why  so  I "  asked  the  duke. 

"Because  he  has  left  no  Commentaries,"  said  La  Bam^ 
with  a  coarse  smile. 

The  duke  understood  the  allusion,  and  eat  down,  mak- 
ing a  sign  to  La  Ram^  to  sit  in  front  of  him.  The  officer 
did  not  require  to  be  told  twice. 

There  is  no  figure  ao  expressive  as  that  of  a  real  gor- 
mand  before  a  good  table ;  so  on  receiving  his  plate  of 
soup  bom  Grimaud,  La  Ramce's  face  beamed  with  perfect 
contentment.     The  duke  looked  at  him  with  a  smile. 

"  By  Jove,  1a  Ramec,"  exclaimed  he,  "  do  you  know 
that  if  any  one  told  me  that  at  this  moment  there  was  io 
France  a  happier  fellow  than  you,  I  would  Dot  believe 
him." 

"  And  yon  would  be  right,  upon  honor,  Monaeignenr," 
said  La  Ramee.  "As  for  me,  I  confess  that  when  I  am 
hungry  I  <lo  not  know  a  more  cheering  sight  than  a  well- 
spread  table ;  and  if  rou  add  that  he  who  doea  the  hon- 
ors of  the  table  is  Hcniy  the  Great's  grandson,  then  you 
will  plainly  see,  Monseignenr,  that  the  honor  one  receives 
dnnhlm  thp  nlnasure  which  one  enjoj^" 

Mwed,  and  an  almost  imperceptible  smile 
imaud'a  Dac^  who  stood  behind  Ia  Ramee. 
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"  My  deal  La  Eam^e,"  said  ihe  duke,  "  in  truth,  there 
is  no  one  like  you  for  turning  a  compliment" 

''  No,  Monseigneur,"  said  La  Itam^,  in  his  fulness  of 
soul ;  "  no,  in  truth,  I  say  what  I  think ;  there  is  no  com- 
pliment in  what  I  said  to  you  then." 

"  Then  you  are  attached  to  me)"  asked  the  prince. 

^*  That  is  to  say,"  replied  La  Ram^e,  ''  I  should  not  get 
over  it  if  your  Highness  went  out  of  Yincennes." 

''A  droll  manner  of  showing  your  affliction  "  (the  prince 
meant  affection). 

"  But,  Monseigneur,"  said  La  Bam^e,  **  what  would  you 
do  outside  1  Some  foolish  act  which  would  embroil  you 
with  the  court,  and  would  get  you  sent  to  the  Bastille  in- 
stead of  being  here.  M.  de  Chavigny  is  not  amiable,  I 
admit,"  continued  La  Ram^e,  sipping  a  glass  of  Madeira, 
"  but  M.  du  Tremblay  is  much  worse." 

"  That  might  happen,"  said  the  duke,  who  was  amused 
at  the  turn  which  the  conversation  was  taking,  and  who 
from  time  to  time  looked  at  the  clock,  the  hand  of  which 
was  moving  with  terrible  slowness. 

"  What  would  you  expect  from  the  brother  of  a  Capu- 
chin fnar  brought  up  in  Cardinal  Richelieu's  school?  Ah, 
Monseigneur,  believe  me,  it  is  a  great  happiness  that  the 
queen,  who  has  always  wished  you  well,  had  the  idea  of 
sending  you  here,  where  you  can  walk  about^  play  at 
te'  ids,  have  a  good  table  and  good  air." 

''In  fact,"  said  the  duke,  ''to  hear  you  talk.  La  Bam^, 
I  must  be  very  ungrateful  to  have  had  the  thought  even 
of  trying  to  escape." 

"  Oh,  Monseigneur,  it  is  the  height  of  ingratitude ;  but 
your  royal  Highness  has  never  seriously  thought  of  it." 

"  In  ^t,"  replied  the  duke,  "  and  I  ought  to  avow  it 
to  you,  — it  is  perhaps  a  foolish  thought,  I  don't  say  it  is 
not,  —  but  from  time  to  time  I  still  think  of  it." 

VOL.  I.  — 19 
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Always  by  one  of  your  forty  means,  Monseigneur)" 

•*  Well,  yes,"  said  the  duke. 

**  Monseigneur,"  said  La  Ram^e,  "  since  you  are  so  af- 
&ble,  tell  me  one  of  those  forty  ways  invented  by  your 
Highness." 

"  Willingly,"  said  the  duke.  "  Grimaud,  give  me  the 
pie. 

"  I  am  listening,"  said  La  Eam^e,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,  raising  his  glass,  and  half  closing  his  eye  to  see  the 
sun  through  the  ruby  wine  in  it. 

The  duke  cast  a  look  at  the  clock.  Ten  minutes  stiU 
to  seven. 

Grimaud  placed  the  pie  before  the  prince,  who  took  his 
silver-bladed  knife  to  raise  the  top ;  but  La  Ram^e,  who 
feared  some  misfortune  might  occur  to  this  delicate  dish, 
passed  his  knife  with  steel  blade  to  the  prince. 

''  Thanks,  La  Eam^e,"  said  the  duke,  taking  the  knife. 

''Well,  Monseigneur,"  said  the  officer,  "now  this  fa- 
mous way]" 

"  Need  I  tell  you,"  replied  the  duke,  "  that  it  is  the  one 
that  I  had  resolved  to  employ,  —  the  one  upon  which  I 
counted  the  most  1  Well,"  he  continued,  holding  the  pie 
with  one  hand  and  describing  a  circle  with  the  knife  in 
the  other,  "  I  hoped  first  to  have  as  guardian  a  brave 
fellow  like  you.  La  Ramde." 

"Well,"  said  La  Eamee,  "so  you  have,  Monseigneor. 
Then  1 " 

"  I  am  happy  that  it  is  so." 

La  Eam^e  bowed. 

"  I  was  saying,"  continued  the  prince,  "  if  I  once  had 
near  me  a  good  fellow  like  La  Eam^e,  I  should  try  to 
have  recommended  to  him  by  some  fiiend  of  mine  a  man 
who  would  be  faithful  to  me,  and  with  whom  I  might 
concert  means  for  my  escape." 
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**  Go  on,  go  on,"  said  La  Ram& ;  "  not  badly  conceived." 

"  Is  it  not  1 "  replied  the  duke.  ''  For  example,  the  ser- 
vant of  some  gentleman,  himself  an  enemy  to  Mazarin,  as 
every  gentleman  ought  to  be.*' 

'*  CfkiU,  Monseigneur ! "  said  La  Eam^e,  "  don't  let  us 
talk  politics." 

'*  When  I  had  such  a  man,  who  was  clever,  and  could 
inspire  confidence  in  my  guardian,  the  latter  would  trust 
him,  and  then  I  should  get  news  from  without" 

"  Well,  yes,"  said  La  Ram^e  ;  "  but  how  so  ? " 

"  Oh,  nothing  more  easy,"  said  the  duke ;  "  by  playing 
at  tennis,  for  instance." 

**  By  playing  at  tennis  1 "  asked  La  Ram^e,  beginning 
to  lend  the  greatest  attention  to  the  duke's  recital. 

"  Yes ;  listen.  I  send  a  ball  into  the  moat.  A  man  is 
there  to  pick  it  up ;  the  ball  has  a  letter  in  it.  Instead 
of  sending  that  one  back  which  I  asked  for  from  the  top 
of  the  wall,  he  sends  me  another  which  also  contains  a 
letter.  Thus  we  have  exchanged  ideas,  and  no  one  has 
observed  it." 

"The  devil !  "  said  La  Eam^e,  scratching  his  ear;  "you 
do  right  to  tell  me  that,  Monseigneur.  I  shall  look  after 
these  pickers-up  of  balls." 

The  duke  smiled. 

"  But,"  continued  La  Bam^e,  "  all  that  is  nothing  more 
than  a  means  of  corresponding." 

"  That  is  a  good  deal,  it  seems  to  me." 

"  It  is  not  much." 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  For  example,  I  say  to  my  friends, 
'  Be  on  such  a  day  and  at  such  an  hour  on  the  other  side 
of  the  moat,  with  two  horses  ready.'  " 

''What  next)"  said  La  Ram^e,  with  some  disquiet. 
"  At  any  rate  these  horses  have  no  wings  to  reach  the 
walls  and  come  for  you." 
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"  Hey  I "  said  the  prince,  n^ligcDtly ;  "  there  i5  no 
need  for  that,  but  only  that  I  should  have  a  meana  of 
descending." 

"  What  means  1  ** 

"  A  rope  ladder." 

"  Tes ;  bnt,"  said  La  Kam^,  trying  to  langh,  "  a  lOpe 
ladder  is  not  sent  like  a  letter  in  a  tennis-balL" 

"  No ;  bnt  in  something  else." 

"  In  something  else  1    In  what  1 " 

"  In  a  pie,  for  example." 

"In  a  piet"  said  LaRam^. 

"  Yes;  suppose,"  resumed  the  duke,  "for  ezampletUut 
my  steward  Noirmont  has  treated  for  the  stock  of  Father 
Uartean'fl  shop." 

"  Well  1 "  asked  Ia  Ram^  with  a  shudder. 

"  Well,  La  Ramfc,  who  is  a  gormand,  sees  Noirmont'k 
pies,  finda  they  have  a  better  look  than  those  of  his  prede- 
ceaeors,  and  offers  to  let  me  taste  them.  I  accept  on  tha 
condition  that  be  partakes  with  m&  To  be  more  at  bis 
ease  he  dismisses  bis  guards,  and  keeps  Grimaud  only  to 
wait  on  us.  Grimaud  is  the  man  given  to  me  by  a  friend, 
ready  to  second  me  in  everything.  The  time  of  escape  ia 
fixed  at  seven.     Well,  at  a  few  minutes  to  seven — " 

"  At  a  few  minntee  to  seven  1 "  replied  Ia  Ram^,  down 
whose  &ce  the  perspiration  began  to  roll. 

" — at  a  few  minutes  to  seven,"  said  the  duke,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  "  I  raise  the  crust  of  the  pie.  I 
6nd  in  it  two  poniards,  a  rope  ladder,  and  a  gag.  I  hold 
one  of  these  poniards  to  La  Ramee's  heart  and  say  to  him, 
'  My  friend,  I  am  truly  distressed,  but  if  you  make  any 
movement  or  utter  a  ciy,  yon  are  a  dead  man.'  " 

As  we  have  said,  in  pronouncing  these  last  words  ths 
dnke  bad  joined  the  action  to  the  words. 

duke  was  actually  dose  to  La  £am^  and  testing 
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the  dagger's  point  on  his  chest  with  a  look  which  could 
allow  no  doubt  that  he  would  do  as  he  had  said. 

During  this  time  Grimaud,  who  had  not  spoken,  took 
the  second  poniard,  the  rope  ladder,  and  the  gag  irom  the 
pie.    La  Eamde  saw  these  objects  with  increasing  terror. 

**  Oh,  Monseigneur,"  he  cried,  turning  on  the  duke  a 
stupefied  look,  which  at  any  other  moment  would  have 
made  the  prince  burst  into  laughter,  "  you  will  not  have 
the  heart  to  kill  me  1" 

"  Not  if  you  do  not  prevent  my  escape." 

''But,  Monseigneur,  if  I  let  you  flee  I  am  a  ruined 
man." 

"  I  will  reimburse  the  value  of  your  office." 

''  And  you  are  quite  determined  to  leave  the  prison  t " 

**  Most  decidedly." 

''All  that  I  could  say  to  you  would  not  make  you 
change  your  resolution  f" 

"  This  evening  I  wish  to  be  free." 

"  But  if  I  defend  myself,  or  cry  out  for  help ) " 

"  Upon  my  honor,  I  kill  you." 

At  that  moment  the  clock  struck  seven. 

"  Seven  o'clock,"  said  Grimaud,  who  bad  not  said  a 
word  till  now. 

"  Seven,"  said  the  duke.   "  You  see  I  am  behind  time." 

La  Ram^  made  a  movement  as  if  to  acquit  his  con- 
science. The  duke  frowned,  and  the  officer  felt  the  point 
of  the  poniard,  which,  after  having  penetrated  his  dothes, 
was  ready  to  pierce  his  breast. 

"  That  is  enough,  Monseigneur.    I  won't  move.*' 

"  We  must  be  quick,"  said  the  duke. 

"  Monseigneur,  one  last  £AVor ! " 

"WhatY    Speak!    Look  sharp  I" 

"  Bind  me  &st." 
Why  bind  you  1 " 
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vhich  did  credit  to  Grimaud'a 
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dexterity.  At  last  they  reached  the  tennis-court.  It  was 
qaite  clear  of  sentinels,  and  there  was  no  one  at  the 
windows. 

The  duke  ran  to  the  wall,  and  saw  on  the  other  side  of 
the  moat  three  cavaliers  with  two  led  horses.  The  duke 
exchanged  signs  with  them.  It  was  well  for  him  that  they 
were  there.  Meanwhile  Grimaud  was  fastening  the  cord 
for  descending.  It  was  not  a  rope  ladder,  but  a  roll  of 
silk  with  a  stick  to  be  put  between  the  legs,  and  unwind- 
ing by  the  weight  of  the  person  who  was  seated  astride. 

"  Go  !  "  said  the  duke. 

*'  First,  Monseigneur ) "  asked  Grimaud. 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  duke.  "  If  they  r&-take  me,  I  risk 
prison  only ;  but  if  they  take  you,  you  will  be  hanged.** 

"  True,"  said  Grimaud.  And  he  at  once,  sitting  astride 
on  the  stick,  began  the  perilous  descent.  The  duke  fol- 
lowed him  with  his  eyes  with  involuntary  terror.  Grimaud 
had  already  accomplished  three-quarters  of  the  descent 
when  suddenly  the  rope  broke.  He  fell,  precipitated  into 
the  moat. 

The  duke  uttered  a  cry ;  but  Grimaud  uttered  not  even 
a  groan,  and  yet  he  must  have  been  sadly  hurt,  for  he 
remained  stretched  on  the  place  where  he  fell.  At  once 
one  of  the  men  who  were  waiting  slipped  into  the  ditch, 
fastened  the  end  of  a  cord  under  Grimaud's  shoulders,  and 
the  other  two  drew  Grimaud  to  them. 

"  Come  down,  Monseigneur,"  said  the  man  who  was  in 
the  ditch.  "  There  are  only  fifteen  feet  of  fall,  and  the 
turf  is  soft." 

The  duke  was  already  at  work.  His  task  was  the  more 
difficult  because  he  had  not  the  stick  to  hold  him.  He 
had  to  descend  by  strength  of  wrist,  and  that  from  a  height 
of  fifty  feet.  But  the  duke  was  agile,  vigorous,  and  full  of 
sang /raid.     In  less  than  five  minutes  he  was  at  the  end 
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of  the  coid,  and  was  onl  j  fifteen  feet  fimn  the  ground ; 
he  let  go  his  sappoft,  and  fell  on  his  feet  withoot  leoeiTing 
anj  hnit. 

He  at  onoe  began  to  climb  the  slope  of  the  moai,  at  the 
top  of  which  he  found  Bochefoil  The  other  two  gentle- 
men were  not  known  to  him.  Gnmaudy  who  had  feinted, 
was  festened  to  a  hone. 

^'  Gentlemen/'  said  the  prince,  ^  I  will  thank  yon  later 
on ;  but  now  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Ofi^  then ! 
Who  loves  me,  follows  me ! "  And  he  sprang  on  his  horse, 
set  off  at  a  hard  gallop,  breathing  freely,  and  shouting  with 
an  expression  of  joy  impossible  to  describe^  'Tree!  feee! 
beer 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

d'abtaonan's  timely  arrival. 

D'Artaqnan  drew  out  at  Blois  the  sum  of  money  that 
Mazarin,  in  his  desire  to  have  him  near  him,  had  decided 
to  give  him  for  his  future  services. 

The  journey  from  Blois  to  Paris  usually  took  four  days. 
D'Artagnan  reached  St.  Denis's  gate  about  four  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  third  day ;  formerly  he  would  have  taken 
bat  two.  We  have  already  seen  that  Athos,  who  set  out 
three  hours  after  him,  arrived  twenty-four  houis  before 
him.  Planchet  could  no  longer  make  forced  marches,  and 
D'Artagnan  reproached  him  for  his  slowness. 

^  Forty  leagues  in  three  days,  Monsieur !  I  think  that 's 
pretty  good  for  a  seller  of  almonds." 

"  Have  you  really  become  a  shopkeeper,  Planchet^  and 
do  you  seriously  think,  now  that  we  have  met  again,  of 
vegetating  in  a  shop  )  " 

"  Ah,"  replied  Planchet,  "  you  only  in  fact  were  made 
for  an  active  life.  Look  at  M.  Athos ;  who  would  say 
he  was  such  a  seeker  of  adventures  as  we  have  known 
him  f  He  now  lives  like  a  gentleman  farmer,  as  a  country 
squire.  Come,  Monsieur,  a  tranquil  existence  is  the  one 
thing  desirable." 

"  You  hypocrite,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  one  can  see  well 
enough  that  you  are  drawing  close  to  Paris,  and  that  there 
is  a  rope  and  a  scaffold  awaiting  you  ! " 

And  in  iactf  as  they  reached  that  point  of  their  conver- 
sation, the  two  travellers  also  reached  the  gate  of  the  city. 
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Flanchet  palled  down  his  hat,  thinking  that  he  would 
pass  through  streets  where  he  was  well  known.  D'Ar- 
tagnan  curled  his  mustache  while  remembering  that  Por- 
thos  ought  to  be  awaiting  him  in  the  Rue  Tiquetonne.  He 
was  thinking  how  he  should  make  him  forget  his  manor 
of  Bracieux  and  the  Homeric  kitchens  of  Pierrefonds. 

On  turning  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Montmartre,  he  saw^  at 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  H6tel  de  la  Chevrett«,  Porthoe 
dressed  in  a  splendid  dose-fitting  coat,  sky-blue  in  color, 
all  embroidered  with  silver,  and  gaping  as  though  he 
would  dislocate  his  jaw,  so  that  the  passers-by  contem- 
plated with  a  certain  respectful  admiration  such  a  fine  rich 
gentleman,  who  seemed  so  wearied  with  his  riches  and 
grandeur. 

Scarcely  had  D'Artagnan  and  Planchet  turned  the  cor- 
ner than  Porthos  recognized  them. 

"  Ah,  D'Artagnan  1 "  he  cried,  "  thank  goodness,  it  is 
you  I " 

**  Ah  I  how  do  you  do,  my  dear  friend ) "  replied 
D'Artagnan. 

A  little  crowd  of  idlers  soon  formed  round  the  horses, 
which  the  grooms  were  holding  by  the  bridle,  and  the 
cavaliers,  who  were  thus  talking  mere  chit-chat;  but  a 
frown  from  D'Artagnan,  and  two  or  three  decided  gestures 
of  Planchet,  soon  understood,  scattered  the  crowd,  who 
had  begun  to  be  the  more  compact  as  they  were  ignorant 
why  they  had  assembled.  Porthos  had  already  come  down 
to  the  entrance  of  the  hdtel. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  friend ! "  said  he,  ''  my  horses  are  badly 
ofT  here." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  D'Artagnan ;  '*  I  am  distressed  about 
them." 

"  And  I  too  was  uncomfortable,"  said  Porthos ;  **  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  hostess,"  continued  he,  rocking 
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from  side  to  side  on  his  legs,  from  a  feeling  of  self-satisfac- 
tion, "  who  is  tolerably  pretty,  and  understands  a  joke,  I 
should  have  looked  for  lodging  somewhere  else." 

The  fair  Madeleine,  who  had  come  near  during  this 
colloquy,  made  a  step  backwards,  and  became  pale  as 
death  on  hearing  Porthos's  words,  for  she  thought  that  the 
scene  with  the  Swiss  might  be  played  over  again ;  but  to 
her  great  surprise  D'Artagnan  did  not  frown,  and  instead 
of  becoming  angry,  he  said  laughingly  to  Porthos,  — 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  understand,  dear  friend ;  the  air  of  the  Eue 
Tiquetonne  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  Pierrefonds 
valley  ;  but  all  right,  I  am  going  to  take  you  where  it  is 
better." 

"When  so r' 

"  Soon,  I  hope,  upon  honor." 

"  Ah  !  so  much  the  better." 

To  this  exclamation  of  Porthos  succeeded  a  low  and 
deep  groan,  which  came  firom  the  angle  of  a  door.  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  who  had  just  dismounted,  saw  designed  in  relief 
on  the  wall  the  enormous  stomach  of  Mousqueton,  whose 
saddened  mouth  gave  vent  to  low  complaints. 

"  And  you  also,  my  poor  M.  Houston,  are  out  of  place 
in  this  wretched  hdtel,  is  n't  it  so  ] "  asked  D'Artagnan, 
with  that  tone  of  raillery  which  could  be  either  compassion 
or  mockery. 

"  He  finds  the  cookery  detestable,"  responded  Porthos. 

"  Very  well,  but,"  said  D'Artagnan,  **  why  does  n't  he 
do  it  himself  as  at  Chantilly  1 " 

"  Ah,  Monsieur !  I  have  no  longer  here  as  down  there 
the  ponds  of  Monsieur  the  Prince  in  which  to  catch  those 
fine  carp,  and  the  forests  of  his  Highness  in  which  to 
snare  fine  partridges.  As  to  the  cellar,  I  have  visited  it 
in  detail,  and  truly  it  is  a  small  affair." 

"  M.  Mouston,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  truly  I  would  sym' 
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pathue  with  you,  if  I  had  not  for  the  moment  sometfaing 
much  more  pressing  to  do." 

Then,  taking  Porthos  aside,  — 

"  My  dear  Vallon/'  he  oontinned,  '^  I  see  yon  are  abeady 
drsssed,  and  that  is  fortunate,  for  I  am  going  to  take  yon 
directly  to  the  cardinal's." 

"  Nonsense  I  are  yon  ? "  said  Porthos,  opening  his  eyes 
with  wonder. 

"  Yes,  my  friend." 

'*  A  presentation ) " 

"  Does  that  frighten  yon  f  " 

"  No,  hut  it  upsets  me." 

"  Oh,  he  at  ease ;  yon  have  not  to  do  with  the  other 
cardinal,  and  this  one  will  not  confound  yon  with  his 
majesty." 

'^I  am  indifferent  to  that ;  yon  understand,  D'Artagnan, 
the  court  —  " 

'*  Ah,  my  friend !  there  is  no  longer  any  court" 

"  The  queen ! " 

"I  was  ahout  saying  there  is  no  queen  now.  The 
queen  f — do  not  he  disquieted,  we  shall  not  see  her." 

"And  you  say  we  are  going  at  once  to  the  Palais- 
Eoyall" 

"At  once.  Only,  not  to  cause  any  delay,  I  will  horrow 
one  of  your  horses." 

"  With  pleasure.    They  are  all  four  at  your  service.* 

"  Oh,  I  have  only  need  of  one  for  the  present.'' 

"  Shall  we  not  take  our  valets  with  us  t " 

"  Let  us  take  Mousqueton ;  there  is  no  harm  in  it  As 
for  Planchet,  he  has  reasons  for  not  going  to  court** 

"Why  sot" 

**  Alas !  he  is  out  of  &vor  with  his  Eminence." 

"  Mouston,"  said  Perthes,  "  saddle  Vulcan  and  Bayard." 

"  And  shall  I  take  Eustaud  t " 
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^No,  take  a  showy  hone, — Phoebus  or  Superb;  we 
are  going  on  a  ceremonious  visit." 

'^  Ah  ! "  said  Mousqueton,  drawing  in  his  breath,  "  it  is 
then  only  a  question  of  making  a  visit." 

"  Ob,  yes ;  nothing  else.  Only,  to  be  ready,  put  the 
pistols  in  the  holsters ;  you  will  find  mine  charged  by  my 
saddle." 

Mousqueton  gave  a  sigh ;  he  could  scarcely  understand 
such  visits  of  ceremony  as  required  going  armed  to  the  teeth. 

"  In  fact»"  said  Porthos,  looking  complacently  at  his 
old  lackey  as  he  withdrew, ''  you  are  right,  D'Artagnan» 
Mouston  will  do.     He  makes  a  fine  appearance." 

D'Artagnan  smiled. 

**  And  you,"  said  Porthos,  "  aie  you  not  going  to  change 
your  dress  1 " 

"  No ;  I  go  as  I  am." 

**  But  you  are  all  covered  with  perspiration  and  dust, 
and  your  boots  are  very  dirty." 

*'  All  this  will  bear  witness  to  my  haste  to  show  myself 
at  the  cardinal's  orders." 

Mousqueton  returned  just  then  with  the  three  horses. 
D'Artagnan  sprang  into  the  saddle  as  if  he  had  taken  rest 
for  a  week. 

"  Oh,"  said  he  to  Planchet^  "  my  long  sword." 

*'  I,"  said  Porthos,  showing  a  little  parade  sword  with 
gilt  guard,  —  "I  have  my  court  sword." 

"  Take  your  rapier,  my  friend." 

"  And  why  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  ;  but  take  it  always,  believe  me." 

"  My  rapier,  Mouston,"  said  Porthos. 

"But  that  is  an  implement  of  war.  Monsieur,"  said 
Mousqueton.  "  Are  we  going  on  a  campaign  1  If  so,  tell 
me  at  once,  and  I  will  take  my  measures  accordingly." 

^With  us,  Mouston,  you  know,"  replied  D'Artagnan, 
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**  precantiODB  are  always  proper.  Either  joor  memory  is 
not  good,  or  you  have  forgotten  that  we  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  passing  our  nights  at  halls  and  serenades." 

**  Alas !  it  is  trae,"  said  Monsqaeton,  aiming  himself 
cap-a-pie  ;  **  but  I  had  foigotten  it." 

They  set  off  at  a  pretty  rapid  pace,  and  got  to  the  car- 
dinal's palace  about  a  quarter  past  seven.  There  was  a 
crowd  in  the  streets,  for  it  was  Whitsunday,  and  they 
looked  at  these  two  cavaliers  with  surprise,  —  one  looking 
fresh  as  from  a  bandbox,  and  the  other  as  dusty  as  if  just 
from  the  field  of  battle. 

Mousqueton  also  attracted  the  notice  of  the  idlers,  and 
as  the  romance  of  **  Don  Quixote  "  was  then  in  its  popular- 
ity, some  said  it  was  Sancho,  who  after  having  lost  one 
master  had  found  two. 

On  reaching  the  antechamber,  D'Artagnan  found  him- 
self among  acquaintances.  It  was  his  company  of  the 
Musketeers,  then  on  guard.  He  called  the  usher  and 
showed  the  cardinal's  letter,  which  ordered  his  return 
without  the  loss  of  a  moment  The  usher  bowed,  and 
entered  the  cardinal's  apartment. 

D'Artagnan  turned  towards  Porthos,  and  thought  that 
he  seemed  agitated  and  trembled  a  little.  He  smiled,  and 
whispering  in  his  ear,  said,  — 

"  Courage,  my  good  friend  1  believe  me,  the  eye  of  the 
engle  ia  closed,  and  we  have  to  do  only  with  a  vulture. 
Hold  yourself  stiffly  as  you  did  on  the  day  of  the  St. 
Oervais  bastion,  and  do  not  bow  too  low  to  this  Italian ; 
that  would  give  him  a  poor  idea  of  you." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Porthos. 

The  usher  came  back. 

**  Enter,  gentlemen, "  said  he ;  ''his  Eminence  awaits  yon." 

In  fact,  Mazarin  was  seated  in  his  cabinet,  laboring  to 
erase  as  many  names  as  possible  from  the  lists  of  pensions 
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and  livings.  He  saw  by  a  side  look  the  entrance  of 
D'Artagnan  and  Porthos,  and  although  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  joy  at  the  announcement  of  the  usher,  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  the  least  moved. 

"  Ah,  it  is  you,  Monsieur  the  Lieutenant,"  said  he ;  "  yon 
have  been  expeditious.    Quite  right ;  you  are  welcome." 

^'Thanks,  Monseigneur.  I  am  at  the  orders  of  your 
Eminence,  and  also  M.  du  Vallon,  one  of  my  old  friends,  — 
he  who  hid  his  nobility  under  the  name  of  Porthos." 

Porthos  bowed. 

"A  splendid  cavalier,"  said  Mazariu. 

Porthos  turned  his  head  right  and  left,  and  moved  his 
shoulders  with  much  dignity. 

"  The  best  sword  in  the  kingdom,  Monseigneur,"  said 
D'Artagnan ;  "  and  many  know  it  who  do  not  say  so,  — 
and  cannot  say  so." 

Porthos  bowed  to  D'Artagnan. 

Mazarin  had  almost  as  great  a  liking  for  fine  soldiers 
as  Frederick  of  Prussia  had  later  on.  He  admired  the 
sinewy  hands,  the  broad  shoulders,  and  the  steady  eye  of 
Porthos.  He  seemed  to  have  before  him  the  saviour  of 
his  ministry  and  the  kingdom,  shaped  in  flesh  and  bone. 
That  recalled  to  his  mind  the  fact  that  the  old  society  of 
the  musketeers  consisted  of  four  persons. 

''And  your  other  two  friends  ? "  asked  Mazarin. 

Porthos  was  about  to  speak,  thinking  it  his  turn  to  put 
in  a  word.     D'Artagnan  gave  him  a  look. 

"  Our  other  friends  are  prevented  at  present,  but  they 
will  rejoin  us  later  on." 

I^Iazarin  gave  a  slight  cough. 

"And  Monsieur,  freer  than  they  are,  will  voluntarily 
take  service  )  "  asked  Mazarin. 

"  Yes,  Monseigneur ;  and  that  from  pure  devotedness, 
for  M.  de  Bradeux  is  rich." 
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"  Eich ) "  said  Masaiiiiy  in  whom  this  one  word  could 
always  inspire  great  considemtion. 

*'  An  income  of  fifty  thousand  livres,"  said  Porthos.  It 
was  the  first  word  that  he  had  said. 

*^  From  pore  devotedness/then,"  resumed  Afaiarin,  with 
his  cunning  smile. 

*'  Monseignenr  does  not  perhaps  helieve  in  such  a  thing  1 " 
asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  And  you.  Monsieur  the  Gascon  1 "  said  Masaiin,  resting 
his  two  elhows  on  his  desk  and  his  chin  in  his  hands. 

**  I"  said  D'Artagnan,  '* believe  in  devotedness  as  in  a 
baptismal  name,  for  instance,  which  should  be  naturally 
followed  by  a  surname.  Man  is  by  disposition  more  or  less 
devoted,  it  is  true ;  but  there  must  be  always  some  object 
at  the  end  of  it" 

''  And  what,  for  example,  would  your  friend  desire  at 
the  end  of  his  devoteduess  ? " 

**  Well,  Monseignenr,  my  friend  has  three  fine  estates, 
—  that  of  VaUon  at  Corbeil,  that  of  Biadeux  in  the  Soi»- 
sonais,  and  that  of  Pierrefonds  in  Yalois ;  now,  Monseign- 
enr, he  would  wish  that  one  of  his  three  estates  should  be 
created  a  barony.*' 

"  Only  thatl"  said  Mazarin,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  joy 
when  he  saw  he  could  recompense  Porthos's  devotion  with- 
out undoing  his  purse,  —  "  only  that )  the  thing  can  be 
managed." 

''I  shall  be  a  baron?"  said  Porthos,  taking  a  step 
forward. 

''  I  told  you  so,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  stopjang  him  with 
his  hand,  **  and  Monseignenr  repeats  it." 

And  you,  M.  d'Artagnan,  what  do  you  wish  t " 
Monseignenr,"  said  D^Artagnan,  ''it  will  be  twenty 
years  next  September  since  M.  le  Cardinal  Sichelien  made 
me  lieutenant" 
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'^  Yes,  and  you  would  wish  Cardinal  Mazarin  to  make 
you  a  captain." 

D'Artagnan  bowed. 

"  Welly  that  is  not  at  all  impossible.  We  shall  see, 
gentlemen,  we  shall  see.  Now,  M.  du  Vallon,"  said  Maz- 
arin, '*  what  service  do  you  prefer,  —  in  the  city,  or  in  the 
country  1 " 

Poithos  opened  his  mouth  to  reply. 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  D'Artagnan,  ''M.  du  Yallon  is 
like  myself.  He  prefers  extraordinary  service ;  that  is,  en- 
terprises which  are  regarded  as  foolish  and  impossible." 

This  gasconade  by  no  means  displeased  Mazarin,  who 
began  to  reflect. 

"  Yet  I  must  confess  that  I  have  sent  for  you  to  give 
you  a  settled  post.  I  have  certain  disquietudes  —  eh  I 
what  is  thatl"   said  Mazarin. 

Indeed,  a  great  noise  was  heard  in  the  antechamber, 
and  almost  at  the  same  time  the  door  of  the  room  was 
opened.  A  man  covered  with  dust  came  suddenly  in, 
crying  out,  "  Monsieur  the  Cardinal !  where  is  he  f  " 

Mazarin  thought  that  they  wanted  to  assassinate  him, 
and  retreated  by  pushing  back  his  armchair.  D'Artagnan 
and  Porthos  made  a  movement  which  placed  them  between 
the  new-comer  and  the  cardinal 

"  Eh,  Monsieur ! "  said  Mazarin,  "  what  is  the  matter,  I 
pray,  which  makes  you  come  here  as  if  it  were  a  market  ? " 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  the  officer  to  whom  this  reproach 
was  spoken,  "  two  words ;  I  would  wish  to  speak  to  you 
quickly  and  in  private.  I  am  M.  de  Poins,  officer  of  the 
guard  in  Yincennes  prison." 

The  officer  was  so  pale  that  Mazarin,  certain  that  he 
brought  some  important  news,  asked  D'Artagnan  and 
Poithos  to  give  place  to  the  messenger.  They  went  to 
a  comer  of  the  room. 

VOL.  I.  —  20 
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'^  Speak  quickly  !  "  said  Mazariii,  **  what  is  it,  then  1" 

''  Monseigneur,  M.  de  Beaufort  has  just  made  his  escape 
from  Vincennes." 

Mazarin  uttered  a  cry,  and  became  as  pale  as  the  mes- 
senger ;  he  fell  into  his  armchair  quite  astounded. 

''  Escaped  1 "  said  he.     "  M.  de  Beaufort  escaped  f  " 

"  Monseigneur,  I  saw  him  escape  from  the  top  of  the 
terrace." 

"  And  you  did  not  fire  down  at  him )*' 

*'  He  was  out  of  range." 

"  But  what  was  M.  de  Chavigny  doing  then  1 " 

^*  He  was  absent." 

"  But  La  Eamee  1 " 

"They  found  him  garroted  in  the  prisoner's  room,  a 
gag  in  his  mouth,  and  a  poniard  close  to  him." 

"  But  that  man  whom  he  took  as  helper  1 " 

**  He  was  an  accomplice  of  the  duke,  and  has  escaped 
with  him." 

Mazarin  gave  a  groan. 

"  Monseigneur,"    said    D'Artagnan,   approaching    the 

"  What  1 "  said  Mazarin. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  your  Eminence  is  losing  predoos 
time." 

"How  sol" 

"  If  your  Eminence  ordered  a  pursuit,  perhaps  he  might 
even  yet  be  overtaken.  Prance  is  large,  and  the  nearest 
frontier  is  at  sixty  leagues'  distance." 

"  And  who  would  pursue  him  1 "  exclaimed  Mazaiin. 

"  I,  by  Jove !  " 

"  And  you  would  anest  him ) " 

"Why  notr 

"And  you  would  arrest  him,  the  Due  de  Beaufort, 
armed,  in  the  open  country  1  ** 
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^*If  Monseigneor  oideied  me  to  arrest  the  Devil,  I  wotild 
seize  him  by  the  horns  and  bring  him  to  you." 

"  So  would  I,"  said  Porthoe. 

'^  You  too ) "  said  Mazann,  looking  with  astonishment 
at  the  two  men.  **  But  the  duke  would  not  sunender 
without  a  sanguinary  combaL" 

'^Well,"  said  D'Artagnan,  whose  eyes  began  to  flash, 
"  battle  !  it  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  fought^  is  it  not, 
Porthos  1 " 

"  Battle  ! "  said  Porthoe. 
And  you  believe  you  could  take  him  1 " 
Yes,  if  we  are  better  mounted  than  he." 

"  Then  collect  what  guards  there  are  here^  and  set  ofil" 

"  You  order  it,  Alonseigneur  ?  " 

"  I  sign  it,"  said  Mazarin,  taking  a  paper  and  writing 
some  lines. 

**  Add,  Monseigneur,  that  we  can  take  any  hones  we 
meet  with  on  the  road." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mazarin ;  "  king's  service  I  Take  and 
be  off!" 

"  Kight,  Monseigneur." 

**  M.  du  Yallon,  your  barony  is  on  the  crupper  of  the 
duke's  horse ;  the  only  thing  is  to  seize  him.  As  for  you, 
my  dear  D'Artagnan,  I  do  not  promise  you  anything,  but 
if  you  bring  him  back,  aHve  or  dead,  you  may  ask  for 
what  you  please." 

"  To  horse,  Porthos ! "  said  D'Artagnan,  taking  his 
friend's  hand. 

"  Here  I  am,"  replied  Porthos,  with  his  sublime  coolness. 

And  they  went  down  the  grand  staircase,  taking  with 
them  the  guards  whom  they  met  on  the  way,  crying,  **  To 
horse  !  to  horHe !  "     Ten  men  joined  them. 

D'Artagnan  mounted  Vulcan,  and  Porthos  Bayard,  while 
Mousqueton  got  astride  Phtsbus. 
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"  Follow  me  I '  cried  D'Aitagnan. 

"  En  route,"  aaid  Porthos. 

They  drove  their  spois  into  the  flanks  of  their  nohle 
Bteeds,  who  dashed  along  the  Rae  St  Honoi^  like  «  wild 
tern peat 

"  I  say,  MoDsieuT  the  Baron,  I  promised  yon  some  exer- 
cise ;  yon  see  I  have  kept  my  woid." 

"  Tee,  Captain,"  replied  Porthoe. 

They  tamed  round.  Mousqueton,  eweatiug  more  than 
his  horse,  was  at  the  i^olar  distance  in  the  rear.  Behind 
him  galloped  the  ten  guards.  The  citizens,  wondering, 
came  out  on  the  thresholds  of  their  doors,  and  the  fright- 
ened d<^  followed,  barking  at  the  cavalieis.  At  the  cor- 
ner by  the  cemetery  of  St.  John,  D'Artagnan  overturned 
a  man,  but  this  was  too  small  an  event  to  stop  men  in 
such  a  hurry.  The  galloping  troop  continued  its  way  aa 
if  the  horses  had  wings.  Alas !  there  are  no  email  events 
in  this  world,  and  we  shall  see  that  this  nearly  caused  the 
downfall  of  the  monarchy. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 


THE   kino's  highway. 


Thet  dashed  along  thus  the  whole  length  of  the  faubourg 
St.  Antoine  towards  Vincennes.  They  were  soon  out  of 
the  city,  soon  in  the  forest,  and  then  in  sight  of  the 
village.  The  horses  seemed  to  become  more  and  more 
excited  at  each  step,  and  their  nostrils  began  to  redden 
like  blazing  furnaces.  D'Artagnan,  using  his  spurs  freely, 
was  quite  two  feet  in  advance  of  Porthos.  Mousqueton 
followed  two  lengths  o£^  the  guards  at  different  dis- 
tances according  to  the  goodness  of  their  horses. 

From  rising  ground  D'Artagnan  saw  a  group  of  persons 
standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  moat,  fronting  that  part 
of  the  prison  which  overlooks  St.  Maur.  He  was  sure  the 
prisoner  had  escaped  from  that  side,  and  that  there  he 
must  obtain  information.  In  five  minutes  he  had  reached 
that  point,  where  the  guards  successively  rejoined  him. 

The  group  of  people  were  fully  occupied ;  they  were 
looking  at  the  cord  still  hanging  to  the  loop-hole,  and 
broken  off  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  Their  eyes 
measured  the  height,  and  they  exchanged  many  conjec- 
tures. On  the  top  of  the  rampart  were  sentinels  with  a 
scared  look  going  to  and  fro.  A  guard  of  soldiers,  com- 
manded by  a  sergeant,  kept  the  people  off  the  place  where 
the  duke  had  taken  horse. 

D'Artagnan  spurred  directly  to  the  sergeant. 

"  Officer,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  you  must  not  stop  here.'^ 
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''  That  order  is  not  for  me/'  said  D'Artagnan.  **  Hare 
they  pursued  the  fugitives  1 " 

"  Yes,  officer ;  but  unfortunately  they  are  well  mounted.** 

**  And  how  many  are  there  1 " 

"  Four  all  right,  and  a  fifth  carried  off  wounded." 

"  Four ! "  said  D'Artagnan,  looking  at  Porthos.  **  Do 
you  hear,  Baron  ?    Only  four  of  them ! " 

A  glad  smile  lighted  up  Porthos's  &ce. 

**  And  how  fai  in  advance  are  they  1  ** 

**  Two  hours  and  a  quarter,  officer.** 

''  That 's  nothing ;  we  are  well  mounted,  are  we  not» 
Porthos  1 " 

Porthos  sighed ;  he  was  thinking  what  awaited  his  poor 
horses. 

"  Very  well,"  said  D'Artagnan  ;  "in  what  direction  axe 
they  gone?" 

"  As  to  that,  officer,  I  must  not  say." 

D'Artagnan  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket. 

''  Order  from  the  king,"  said  he. 

"  Speak  to  the  governor,  then." 

"  And  where  is  he  1 " 

"  In  the  country." 

Bage  showed  itself  in  D'Artagnan's  £su;e.  He  frowned ; 
he  was  red  to  his  temples. 

**  You  rascal,"  said  he  to  the  sergeant,  "  I  belieye  you 
are  laughing  at  me.    Listen  ! " 

He  unfolded  the  paper,  presented  it  with  one  hand  to 
the  sergeant^  and  with  the  other  took  out  a  pistol  and 
cocked  it. 

"  Order  from  the  king,  I  tell  you.  Read  and  reply,  or 
I  blow  out  your  brains.     Which  road  have  they  taken  I " 

The  sergeant  saw  that  D'Artagnan  was  in  earnest. 

**  The  road  towards  Venddmois,"  he  replied* 

"  By  what  gate  did  they  go  out  1 " 
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•*  Sfc.  Manr  gate." 

"If  you  are  deceiving  me^  you  logue,  you  shall  be 
hanged  to-morrow." 

"  And  if  you  catch  up  with  them  you  will  not  return 
to  have  me  hanged,"  muttered  the  sergeant. 

D'Artagnan  shrugged  his  shoulders,  made  a  sign  to  his 
escort,  and  spurred  on. 

"  This  way,  this  way  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan,  directing  his 
course  towards  the  gate  of  the  park  indicated. 

But  now  that  the  duke  had  escaped,  the  concierge  had 
thought  it  proper  to  double-lock  the  gate.  He  had  to  be 
obliged  to  open  it  as  the  sergeant  had  been  forced,  and 
that  caused  a  loss  of  ten  minutes  more.  This  last  obstacle 
cleared,  the  troop  resumed  their  course  with  the  same 
speed.  But  the  horses  could  not  all  keep  up  with  the 
same  ardor.  Three  came  to  a  stand  after  an  hour's  run- 
ning ;  one  fell.  D'Artagnan,  who  did  not  turn  his  head, 
did  not  observe  it.     Perthes  told  it  to  him  in  his  quiet 

WSLJ, 

"  If  only  we  two  come  up  with  them,"  said  D'Artagnan^ 
*Mt  is  all  that  is  necessary,  since  there  are  only  four  of 
them." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Porthos,  and  he  put  spurs  to  his 
horse. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours  the  horses  had  gone  twelve 
leagues  without  a  halt ;  their  legs  began  to  tremble,  and 
the  foam  sprinkled  the  doublets  of  the  cavaliers^  while  the 
sweat  penetrated  their  clothing. 

"  Let  us  rest  a  moment  to  let  these  poor  creatures 
breathe,"  said  Porthos. 

"  On  the  contrary,  let  us  kill  them,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
"and  overtake  the  fugitives.  I  see  fresh  traces;  they 
have  passed  here  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.** 
In  fact,  the  road  was  ploughed  by  horses'  feet. 
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They  saw  these  traces  bj  the  lingering  zajs  of  the  son* 
They  set  oat  afresh,  bat  after  two  leagaes  Moasqaeton'a 
horse  came  down. 

''  Good  !  "  said  Porthos,  "  there  is  Phoebas  rained ! " 

''The  cardinal  will  pay  yon  a  thousand  pistoles  for 
him." 

"  Oh,"  said  Porthos,  "  I  am  above  that" 

''  Let  as  go  on  again  at  a  gallop." 

"  Yes,  if  we  can." 

In  fact,  D'Artagnan's  horse  refased  to  go  any  farther ; 
a  last  stroke  of  the  spar,  instead  of  making  it  go,  caased 
it  to  falL 

**  Ah,  the  deace  !    There  is  Valcan  come  to  grief! " 

''  Mordieu  I "  cried  D'Artagnan,  tearing  his  hair,  *'  I  am 
brought  to  a  stand  !  Give  me  your  horse,  Porthos.  £h  I 
but  what  the  devil  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"  Ah,  I  am  flEJling !  "  said  Porthos,  "  or  rather  it  is 
Bayard." 

D'Artagnan  wished  to  raise  the  horse,  while  Porthos  drew 
himself  out  firom  his  stirrups  as  well  as  he  could,  but  he  per- 
ceived that  blood  was  pouring  out  from  the  animal's  nostrils^ 
**  And  the  three  !  "  said  he ;  "  now  all  is  finished !  " 

At  that  moment  they  heard  a  neigh. 

«  Chut  /"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  What  is  the  matter  1 " 

"  I  can  hear  a  horse." 

"  It  is  one  of  our  companions  who  has  caught  up  with  us." 

**  No,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  it  is  in  front." 

**  Then  that 's  another  matter,"  said  Porthos,  and  he 
listened  in  the  direction  referred  to  by  D'Artagnan. 

"Monsieur,"  said  Mousqueton,  who,  after  having  left 
his  horse  on  the  road,  had  just  come  up  to  them  on  footy 
"Phoebus  has  been  unable  —  " 

"  Silence ! "  said  Porthos, 
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In  fact,  at  that  moment  a  second  neigh  was  heard, 
biought  by  the  night  breeze. 

"  It  is  only  five  hundred  paces  from  here,  in  front  of 
us,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

**  In  fact^  Monsieur/'  said  Mousqueton,  ''  at  that  dis- 
tance there  is  a  hunting-lodge." 

"  Mousqueton,  your  pistols." 

**  I  have  them,  Monsieur." 

"  Take  yours,  Porthos." 

"  I  am  holding  them." 

**  Well,"  said  D'Artagnan,  seizing  his,  "  now  you  under- 
stand, Porthos." 

«  Not  too  well." 

"  We  are  riding  on  the  king's  service." 

"WeUI" 

*'  For  the  king's  service  we  require  these  horses." 

"  That 's  it,"  said  Porthos. 

"  Not  a  word.    To  work  1 " 

All  three  advanced  in  the  dark  as  silent  as  ghosts.  At 
a  turn  in  the  road  they  saw  a  light  shining  among  the 
trees. 

''  There 's  the  house,"  said  D'Artagnan,  in  a  whisper. 
"  Do  as  I  do,  Porthos." 

They  glided  from  tree  to  tree,  and  got  within  twenty 
paces  of  the  house  without  being  seen.  From  there  they 
saw,  by  means  of  a  lantern  hung  up  in  a  shed,  four  good- 
looking  horses.  A  man  was  grooming  them.  Near  them 
were  the  saddles  and  bridles.  D'Artagnan  drew  near 
quickly,  making  a  sign  to  his  two  companions  to  keep  a 
few  steps  behind. 

"  1  buy  these  horses,"  said  he  to  the  groom. 

The  latter  turned  round  astonished,  but  said  nothing. 

**  Did  n't  you  understand,  stupid  1 "  said  D'Artagnan. 

**  Well  enough/'  said  the  latter. 
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"  Why  did  n't  you  answer  X  '* 

**  Because  they  are  not  for  sale.** 

''  Then  I  take  them,"  said  D'Artagnaa,  and  he  kud  hold 
of  the  one  within  reach. 

His  two  companions  appeared  just  thai,  and  did  the 
same. 

"But  Messieurs,"  cried  the  lackey,  ''they  have  just 
done  a  journey  of  six  leagues,  and  it  is  Karoely  a  half- 
hour  since  they  were  unsaddled.** 

**  A  half-hour  of  rest  is  enough,"  said  lyArtagnan,  **  and 
they  will  only  he  better  in  wind" 

The  groom  called  for  help.  A  sort  of  steward  came 
out  just  at  the  moment  when  D'Artagnan  and  his  com- 
panions were  saddling  the  horses.  The  steward  talked 
very  big. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  D'Artagnan  said,  "  if  yon  say  an- 
other word  I  will  blow  out  your  brains ;  "  and  he  showed 
him  the  barrel  of  his  pistol,  which  he  put  immediately 
under  his  arm  to  continue  his  work. 

"  But,  Monsieur,"  said  the  steward, ''  do  yon  know  that 
these  horses  belong  to  M.  de  Montbazon  t " 

"  So  much  the  better ;  they  ought  to  be  good  ones. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  steward,  retreating  step  by  step 
in  his  endeavor  to  gain  the  door,  "  I  forewarn  you  that  I 
am  going  to  call  my  people." 

''  And  I  mine,"  said  D'Artagnan.  ''  I  am  lieutenant 
in  the  king's  Musketeers ;  I  have  ten  troopers  following 
me,  and  —  stop,  you  can  hear  them  galloping.  We  shall 
soon  see  them." 

They  heard  nothing,  but  the  steward  was  afiraid  to 
listen. 

"  Are  you  ready,  Porthos  1 "  said  D^Artagnan. 

"  I  have  finished." 

"  And  you,  Mouston  1 " 
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"I  too." 

"  Then  mount  and  set  off." 

All  three  sprang  into  their  saddles. 

"  Help ! "  said  the  steward ;  "  help  I  servants  and  guns ! " 

"  Off  I "  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  we  shall  get  musket-shots 
for  that ;  "  and  the  three  set  off  like  the  wind. 

"Help I"  bellowed  the  steward,  while  the  groom  ran 
towards  the  neighboring  building. 

"  Take  care  not  to  kill  your  horses ! "  cried  D'Artagnan, 
bursting  into  laughter. 

"  Fire  1 "  responded  the  steward. 

A  gleam  like  that  of  a  lightning  flash  lighted  up  the 
road,  then  a  bang ;  and  the  three  travellers  heard  the  balls 
whiz  by,  which  were  lost  in  the  air. 

"  They  shoot  like  lackeys,"  said  Porthos.  "  They  fired 
better  than  that  in  the  time  of  M.  de  Richelieu^  Do  you 
recollect  the  route  of  Crevecoeur,  Mousqueton  1 " 

"  Ah  I  Monsieur,  my  right  buttock  yet  pains  me." 

"Are  you  sure  we  are  on  the  scent,  D' Artagnan ? " 
asked  Porthos. 

"  Why,  did  n't  you  understand,  then  ]  " 

"Whati" 

"  That  these  horses  are  M.  de  Montbazon's." 

"  Well  1 " 

''Well,  M.  de  Montbazon  is  the  husband  of  Madame 
de  Montbazon,  and  she  is  M.  de  Beaufort's  mistress." 

"  Ah  1  I  see  now,"  said  Porthos.  "  She  has  placed  the 
relays." 

"  Exaody." 

"  And  we  are  chasing  the  duke  with  the  horses  he  has 
just  left  behind  1" 

"  My  dear  Porthos,  you  really  possess  a  superior  under- 
standing," said  D'Artagnan,  with  a  halfHserious,  half-jest- 
ing manner. 
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"  l\x.'h.  take  me  as  I  am," 

Vxrj  w«nt  OD  for  an  hoar ;  the  horsea  wen  white  with 
^luu.  nitd  the  blood  dripped  from  them, 

"  Hi '.  what  'a  that  I  aaw  then  1 "  eaid  D'Artagnan. 

"  Yttu  are  veiy  fortunate  if  you  eee  anything  on  ancli  a 
fti^ht,"  said  Porthos. 

"  Sparka." 

"  So  did  I,"  said  Moueqneton ;  "  I  saw  them." 

"  Ah,  ah  1  have  we  caught  up  with  them  t " 

"  Good  I  a  dead  horse,"  said  D'Artagnan,  bringing  bock 
hU  hone  &om  a  bolt  be  had  just  made ;  "  it  seems  that 
they  also  aie  at  the  end  of  their  breath." 

"  It  seems  we  hear  the  sound  of  a  troop  of  horsemen," 
said  Portihos,  leaning  over  the  hoise'a  mane. 

"  Impossible." 

"They  aie  many  in  number." 

"  Then  that 's  another  matter." 

"Another  hone,"  said  Porthos. 

"Deadr 

"No,  dying." 

"  Saddled  or  unsaddled  1 " 

"Saddled." 

"  It  is  they,  then." 

"  Couiage  I  we  hare  them." 

"  But  if  they  are  many  in  nnmber,"  said  Mousqneton, 
"  it  is  not  we  who  will  take  them,  but  they  who  will  cap- 
ture us." 

"  Bah  t "  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  they  will  believe  na  to  be 
stronger  than  they  becanse  we  are  in  pursuit ;  then  they 
~'M  be  aAaid,  and  separate." 
'  That 's  certain,"  said  Porthos. 
'  Ah,  do  yon  see  t "  exclaimed  D'Artagnan. 
'Yes,  more  sparka;  I  saw  them  too  this  time,"  said 
thos. 
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'^Forward,  forward ! ''  said  D'Aitagnan,  in  a  rough  voice, 
"  and  in  five  minutes  we  shall  have  fun ; "  and  they  were 
off  again. 

The  horses,  furious  from  pain  and  emulation,  flew  along 
the  dark  road,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  began  to  per- 
ceive a  more  compact  and  darker  mass  than  the  rest  of  the 
horizon. 
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CHAPTER  XXVia 

THE  MEETING. 

Tret  went  on  for  ten  minutes  in  this  way.  Suddenly 
two  black  patches  detached  themselves  from  the  mass,  ad- 
vanced, grew  laiger,  and  as  they  grew  larger,  took  the  form 
of  two  cavaliers. 

**  Oh,  oh ! "  said  D'Artagnan,  "  they  are  coming  towaida 
ms." 

<«So  much  the  worse  for  those  who  come,"  said 
Porthos. 

**  Who  goes  there ! "  said  a  hoarse  voice. 

The  throe  horsemen  in  pursuit  did  not  stop  nor  answer; 
thcj  heard  only  the  clatter  of  swords  being  drawn,  and 
tht>  click  of  pistols  being  cocked,  by  the  two  black 
phantoms. 

**  Bridle  in  mouth  ! "  said  D'Artagnan. 

Porthos  understood,  and  D'Artagnan  and  he  each  took 
a  pitttol  in  the  left  hand  and  cocked  it 

**Who  goes  there  1"  some  one  called  again.  ''Not  a 
stop  more,  or  you  are  dead!" 

**  Bah  ! "  replied  Porthos,  almost  choked  by  the  dust, 
aiul  chewing  his  bridle  as  his  horse  was  champing  his  bity 
—  "  bah  I  we  have  seen  many  others." 

At  those  words  the  two  shadows  barred  the  road,  and 
oiu^  oould  see  the  glitter  of  the  barrels  of  their  lowered 
piiitols, 

**  lUick  1**  cried  D'Artagnan,  "or  you  are  the  dead  men.** 

Two  shots  replied  to  this  threat^  but  the  two  assailants 
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came  on  with  such  rapidity  that  they  were  at  the  same 
moment  upon  theur  adverRaries.  A  third  pistol-shot  was 
heard,  fired  by  D'Artagnan,  and  an  enemy  felL  As  for 
Poi'thos,  he  struck  his  enemy  with  such  force  that  though 
his  sword  was  turned  aside,  he  sent  him  roUing  ten  paces 
from  his  horse. 

"  Finish,  Mousqueton ! "  said  Porthos,  and  he  dashed 
forward  to  his  friend's  side,  who  had  already  resumed  the 
pursuit. 

"  Well  r' said  Porthos. 

"  I  shattered  his  head,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  and  you  1 " 

"  I  overthrew  him  only  —  but,  hold  —  " 

A  carbine^hot  was  heard ;  it  was  Mousqueton,  who  in 
passing  executed  the  order  of  his  master. 

"Come,  come!**  said  D'Artagnan;  "that  goes  well, 
and  we  have  the  first  trick !  " 

"  Ah,  ah  I "  said  Porthos,  "  here  are  some  other  players.* 

Two  other  cavaliers  appeared,  detached  from  the  princi- 
pal group,  and  rapidly  advanced  to  bar  the  route  a&esh. 
This  time  D'Artagnan  did  not  even  wait  to  be  spoke] i  to. 

"  Give  way  I "  he  cried  first ;  "  give  way  !  " 
What  do  you  want  1 "  said  the  voice. 
The  duke,"  bawled  out  Porthos  and  D'Artagnan  at 
once. 

A  burst  of  laughter  was  the  response,  but  it  ended  in  a 
groan ;  D'Artagnan  had  pierced  the  laugher  through  with 
his  sword.  At  the  same  time  two  reports  seemed  to  be 
one  shot,  —  Porthos  and  his  adversary  had  fired  at  each 
other. 

D'Artagnan  turned,  and  saw  Porthos  near  him. 

"  Bravo  1  Porthos,"  said  he,  "  you  have  killed  him,  it 
seems  to  me." 

"  I  think  that  I  have  only  wounded  the  horse,"  said 
Porthos. 
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'^  What  do  yon  wish,  dear  friend  1  One  does  not  hit 
the  centre  every  time,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  com- 
plaint if  one  comes  within  the  circle.  Hi !  parbleu  1 
what's  the  matter  with  my  horse  1" 

^Yonr  horse  seems  to  be  distressed,"  said  Porthos, 
pulling  up. 

In  fa^i^  D'Artagnan's  horse  stumbled  and  fell  on  his 
knees ;  then  the  death-rattle  was  heard,  and  he  lay  dead. 
He  had  received  in  his  chest  the  ball  of  D'Artagnan's  fint 
adversary. 

D'Artagnan  uttered  a  terrible  oath. 

«  Does  Monsieur  wish  for  a  horse  ? "  said  Mousqueton* 

"  Pardteu  /  do  I  wish  for  one ! "  cried  D'Artagnan. 

"  Here  is  one/'  said  Mousqueton. 

**  How  the  devil  come  you  to  have  two  led  horses  t" 

''Their  masters  are  dead;  I  thought  they  might  be 
useful,  and  took  them." 

During  this  time  Porthos  had  re-loaded. 

"  Look  out  i "  said  D'Artagnan  ;  "  here  are  two  more.*' 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed !  they  will  keep  on  till  to-morrow," 
said  Porthos. 

In  fact,  two  other  horsemen  rapidly  advanced. 

**  £h,  Monsieur !  "  said  Mousqueton,  "  the  one  whom 
you  overturned  has  got  up." 

"  Why  have  you  not  treated  him  as  you  did  the 
other  r' 

''  I  was  holding  the  horses.  Monsieur." 

A  shot  was  heard ;  Mousqueton  uttered  a  ciy. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur ! "  cried  he,  "  in  the  other !  just  in  the 
other  I  This  shot  will  be  the  match  for  the  one  on  the 
route  to  Amiens." 

Porthos  turned  round  like  a  lion,  and  rushed  upon  the 
dismounted  cavalier,  who  tried  to  draw  his  sword ;  but 
before  he  was  able,  Porthos  had   struck  him   such  a 
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terrible  blow  on  the  bead  that  he  feU  like  an  ox  under 
the  batcher^s  axe. 

Mousqueton,  with  a  groan,  threw  himself  down  upon 
his  horse's  withers,  the  wound  he  had  received  preventing 
him  firom  sitting  up  in  the  saddle. 

When  D'Artagnan  saw  the  horsemen,  he  had  stopped 
and  re-loaded ;  his  fresh  horse  had,  besides,  a  carbine  at 
the  saddle-bow. 

"  I  am  ready/'  said  Porthos ;  ^' shall  we  wait,  or  chaige 
them  1 " 

Let  us  charge  them." 

Let  us  charge,"  said  Porthoe. 

Thej  drove  their  spurs  into  their  horses'  sides.  The 
cavaliers  were  only  about  twenty  paces  off. 

"  For  the  king  I  "  cried  D'Artagnan  ;  <4et  us  pass." 

"  The  king  has  no  business  here,"  replied  a  deep,  wiry 
voice  which  seemed  to  come  from  a  thick  doud,  for  the 
cavalier  was  enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  of  dust. 

''  Well,  we  shall  see  if  the  king  does  not  go  eveiywherey** 
replied  D'Artagnan. 

"  See  1 "  said  the  same  voice. 

There  were  two  shots  almost  at  the  same  moment,  — 
one  fired  by  D'Artagnan,  the  other  by  Porthoe's  opponent. 
D'Artagnan's  ball  carried  away  his  enemy's  hat ;  the  ball 
of  Porthos's  adversary  hit  his  horse  in  the  neck,  which  at 
once  dropped  with  a  groan. 

''For  the  last  time,  where  are  you  going)"  said  the 
same  voice. 

'*  To  the  devil  I "  replied  D'Artagnan. 

"  Good  !  you  will  soon  get  there." 

D'Artagnan  saw  the  barrel  of  a  musket  levelled  at  him. 
He  had  no  time  to  fumble  in  his  holsters,  but  he  thought 
of  a  counsel  which  Athos  had  formerly  given  him :  he 
made  his  horse  rear.   The  ball  struck  the  animal  full  in  the 
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«-  .'-'9  -I  r'Artumui  fi-lt  his  hotse  failiog  nitder  him,  and 
v<-i   ''>^  iiiHivnIloiis  agility  he  thratr  himself  oa  one  Eid& 

'-Wi:\.  nof,"  Mid  the  same  wii;  sod  mocking  voice, 
..(  .k  tv  H  )>iit>''hn7  of  horses,  and  not  a  combat  of  m«n 
*.>■.  tri  vfTf  .iniryiiig  on.  To  the  sword,  Monsieor  I  to  the 
(v-.~   ■•  mi.i  lio  leaped  off  his  hone. 

H   ji  iJi»u  to  the  sword,"  said  D'Aitagnan;  "that 

I.  tn'.-i  Wtinds  D'Aitagnan  was  &cing  his  adTeisaiy, 
i.h«,  <.«'.iT>l  he  felt  on  his.  IVATtagnaD,  with  bis  nsnal 
W.I,  lut.t  HMil  his  favorite  guud,  —  his  sword  in  tierce. 

i>.,vin^  Uiis  time  Forth os,  holding  a  pistol  in  each  hand, 
i..^.~i  Miind  his  horee,  which  was  kicking  in  convukions 
..  ^^'vMty.  However,  the  6ght  had  began  between  D'Ar- 
*v.-*i>  aiid  his  advereary.  The  former  bad  attacked  him 
VI  .li^lily.  aa  was  his  custom ;  but  this  time  he  met  with  a 
yi^v  \'{  wrist  whicli  made  him  reflect.  Twica  i«caUed  in 
l-^ftr,  D'Artagnan  made  a  step  back ;  his  adveraar;  did 
u.<t  xlir.  D'Artagnan  advanced  and  engaged  a&esh  in 
yoiv-o.  Several  strokes  passed  on  both  sides  without  re- 
■iilt,  the  sparks  flTiDg  in  dusters  from  their  swoids.  At 
Wt  D'Artagnan  thonght  it  time  to  ose  his  bvoril«  feint ; 
hd  uxocuted  it  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  brought 
down  the  stroke  with  a  force  which  he  thonght  invindbte. 
The  stroke  was  parried. 

"  Mordioux,"  he  cried  with  a  strong  Gascon  accent. 

At  this  exclamation  his  adversary  spnng  hack,  and 
bending  down  his  uncovered  head  by  an  effort,  just  made 
ont  throogh  the  gloom  D'Artagnan 's  iaoa.  Aa  for  D'Ar- 
tagnan, fearing  a  feint,  he  kept  on  the  defensive. 

"  Take  care,"  said  Porthos  to  his  advetaair,  "  I  have 
■till  my  two  pistols  loaded." 

"  Greater  reason  then  for  yoa  to  fire  fint,"  replied  the 
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Portbos  fired  ;  a  flash  lighted  up  the  scene  of  the  fight. 
At  this  gleam  the  two  combatants  uttered  a  cry. 

"  Athos  !  "  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  D'Artagnan ! "  said  Athos. 

Athos  raised  his  sword ;  D'Artagnan  lowered  his. 

"  Aramis,"  cried  Athos,  "  don't  fire." 

"  Ah,  ah !  it  is  you,  Aramis  1  *'  said  Porthos,  and  he 
threw  down  his  pistol. 

Aramis  put  his  back  into  the  holster,  and  sheathed  his 
sword. 

"My  son,"  said  Athos,  extending  his  hand  to  D'Ar- 
tagnan. It  was  the  name  that  he  gave  him  formerly  in 
his  moments  of  affection. 

"Athos,"  said  D'Artagnan,  wringing  his  hands,  "so 
you  are  defending  him  1  And  I  have  sworn  to  take  him 
dead  or  alive  !    Ah,  I  am  dishonored." 

"  Slay  me,"  said  Athos,  uncovering  his  chesty  "  if  your 
honor  needs  my  death." 

"  Oh,  what  a  misfortune  I "  cried  D'Artagnan.  "There 
is  only  one  man  in  the  world  who  could  stop  me,  and 
fatality  puts  this  man  in  my  way !  Ah,  what  shall  I  tell 
the  cardinal  ] " 

"  You  will  tell  him.  Monsieur,"  replied  a  voice  which 
ruled  the  battlefield,  "that  he  has  sent  against  me  the 
only  two  men  who  could  beat  four,  who  could  fight  with- 
out disadvantage  against  Comte  de  la  Fere  and  Chevalier 
d'Herblay,  and  yield  only  to  fifty  men." 

"  The  prince  1 "  said  Athos  and  Aramis  together,  bring- 
ing the  Due  de  Beaufort  into  view,  while  D'Artagnan 
and  Porthos  took  a  step  backwards. 

"  Fifty  cavaliers  !  "  muttered  D'Artagnan  and  Porthos. 

"Look  around  you,  Messieurs,  if  you  doubt  it,"  said 
the  duke. 

D'Artagnan  and  Porthos  looked  round  them;   they 
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were  in  hd  entirely  earrcKinded  by  a  tioop  of  hone- 
men. 

''By  the  din  of  your  fighting,**  said  the  duke,  "I 
thon^t  there  were  twenty  men,  and  I  have  retained  with 
all  my  escort^  tired  of  flighty  and  wishing  to  do  a  little 
sword  practice  in  my  turn;  bat  there  are  only  two  of 
you." 

''  Yes,  Monseigneor,"  said  Athos,  **  bat^  you  haye  said 
ity  two  who  are  worth  twenty." 

**  Come,  Messieurs,  your  swords,'*  said  the  duke. 

"  Our  swords !  '*  said  D'Artagnan,  raising  his  head  and 
coming  to  himself^  —  "  our  swords,  never !  ** 

"  Never ! "  said  Porthos. 

Some  of  the  men  made  a  movement. 

**  A  moment,  Monseigneur,"  said  Athos ;  "  two  words.** 
And  he  approached  the  prince,  who  bent  towards  him,  and 
to  whom  he  whispered  a  few  words. 

"  As  you  please,  Count,"  said  the  prince,  ''  I  am  too 
much  indebted  to  you  to  refuse  your  first  request  Ex- 
tend your  ranks,  gentlemen,"  said  he  to  his  escort.  "  MM* 
d'Artognan  and  du  Yallon,  you  are  free." 

The  order  was  at  once  obeyed;  and  D'Artagnan  and 
Porthos  found  themselves  the  centre  of  a  large  circle. 

"  Now,  D'Herblay,"  said  Athos,  "  dismount  and  come 
here." 

Aiamis  did  so,  and  approached  Porthos,  while  Athos 
came  near  to  D'Artagnan.     The  four  then  were  reunited. 

"  Friends,"  said  Athos,  "  do  you  regret  still  not  having 
shed  our  blood)** 

''  No,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  ''  I  regret  that  we  should  be 
opposed  to  one  another,  who  have  been  always  so  united* 
Ah !  we  shall  succeed  in  nothing  any  more,*' 

"  Oh,  yes,  all  is  finished !  "  said  Porthos. 

"  Welly  then,  be  of  our  party,"  said  Aramis. 
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'^  Silence,  D'Herblay  ! "  said  Athos,  "  don't  make  such 
propositions  to  them.  If  they  are  of  Mazarin's  party,  it  is 
from  conscientious  motives,  as  we  were  impelled  in  the 
same  way  to  the  side  of  the  princes." 

"  Meanwhile,  we  are  enemies,"  said  Porthos ;  ''  by  Joye, 
who  would  have  thought  it  1 " 

D'Artagnan  said  nothing,  but  uttered  a  sigh. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Athos,  who  took  their  hands  in  his, 
"  this  is  a  grave  matter,  and  my  heart  suffers  as  if  you  had 
pierced  it  through  and  through.  Tes,  we  are  separated,  — 
that  is  the  great,  the  sad  truth ;  but  we  have  not  yet  de- 
clared open  hostility.  Perhaps  we  can  come  to  an  under- 
standing, and  for  that  a  conference  is  indispensable." 

"  For  my  part  I  beseech  it,"  said  Aramis. 

"  I  accept,"  said  D'Artagnan,  haughtily. 

Porthos  nodded  by  way  of  assent. 

"  Let  us  then  name  a  rendezvous,"  continued  Athos, 
"  within  the  reach  of  all  of  us,  and  in  a  last  interview,  let  us 
regulate  definitely  our  reciprocal  position  and  the  conduct 
we  ought  to  observe  the  one  side  towards  the  other." 

''  Good,"  said  the  three  others. 

"  Ton  are  then  of  my  opinion  1 "  asked  Athos. 

"  Entirely." 

"Well,  what  placet" 

"Does  the  Place  Eoyale  suit  yon  all)"  asked 
D'Artagnan. 

"AtParisI" 

«  Yes." 

Athos  and  Aramis  looked  at  each  other ;  Aiamis  made 
an  afi&rmative  sign  with  his  head. 

"  Let  it  be  the  Place  Royale  I "  said  Athos. 

"  And  when  1 " 

"  To-morrow  evening,  if  you  all  agree." 

"  Shall  you  be  returned)" 
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**At  what  hour!" 

*' At  ten  at  night.     Does  that  hoar  soitl" 

•*  Very  well  indeed-*' 

"  Then,*'  said  Athos,  "  peace  or  War  will  be  settled ;  bat 
oar  honor,  friends,  will  at  least  be  safe." 

**  Alas  !  **  mattered  D'Artagnan,  ''  our  honor  as  soldiers 
is  lost" 

''  D'Artagnan/'  said  Athos,  gravely,  "  I  swear  that  yon 
do  me  wrong  to  think  of  this,  when  I  only  think  of  one 
thing,  —  that  we  have  crossed  swords  one  against  the  other. 
Tes,*'  continued  h3,  shaking  his  head  sadly,  —  "  yes,  you 
have  said  it ;   misfortune  is  upon  us.     Come,  Aramis." 

''Let  us  return,  Porthos,  and  carry  our  shame  to  the 
cardinal,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

**  And  tell  him  especially,"  exclaimed  a  voice  which  D*Ar* 
tagnan  recognized  as  Rochefort's,  *'  that  I  am  not  too  old 
to  be  a  man  of  action." 

"Can  I  be  of  any  use  to  you.  Messieurs?"  said  the 
prince. 

**  Bear  witness,  Monseigneur,  that  we  have  done  what 
lay  in  our  power." 

''Don't  be  distressed  about  that,  it  shall  be  done. 
Adieu,  Messieurs.  In  a  little  time  we  shall  see  one  an* 
other,  I  hope,  under  the  waUs  of  Paris,  and  even  in  Paris 
perhaps,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  take  your  revenge." 

At  these  words  the  duke  waved  his  hand,  put  lus  horse  to 
a  gallop,  and  followed  by  his  escort,  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

D'Artagnan  and  Porthos  were  left  alone  on  the  high* 
road  with  a  man  holding  two  horses.  They  thought  it 
was  Mousqueton,  and  approached  hiuL 

"  Whom  do  I  see  1 "  cried  D'Artagnan;  "  why  it 's  yoo, 
Orimaud." 

"  Grimaud ! "  said  Porthos. 
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Grimaud  showed  that  they  had  not  made  a  mistake. 

**  Who  gives  us  these  horses  1 "  asked  Porthos. 

"  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Fere." 

"  Athos,  Athos  !  "  murmured  D'Artagnan,  "  you  think 
of  everything ;  you  are  a  true  gentleman." 

**  Just  in  time !  "  said  Porthos.  ''  I  was  afraid  I  should 
be  obliged  to  do  the  march  on  foot ;  '*  and  he  mounted. 
D'Artagnan  had  already  done  so. 

''  Where  are  you  going,  Grimaud  %  **  asked  D'Artagnan. 
"  Are  you  leaving  your  master  1 " 

'*  Yes,"  said  Grimaud ;  "  I  am  going  to  accompany  the 
Yicomte  de  Bragelonne  to  the  army  of  Flanders." 

They  went  a  short  distance  in  silence  on  the  return  to 
Paris,  when  suddenly  they  heard  some  groans  which 
seemed  to  come  from  a  ditch. 

"  What  is  that  1 "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  That,"  said  Porthos,  "  is  Mousqueton." 

"  £h,  yes,  Monsieur,  it  is  I,"  while  a  sort  of  shadow 
was  getting  up  on  to  the  road. 

Porthos  ran  to  his  servant,  to  whom  he  was  really 
attached. 

''Are  you  seriously  wounded,  my  dear  Moustonf" 
said  he. 

"  Houston  ! "  said  Grimaud,  opening  his  eyes,  surprised. 

"  No,  Monsieur ;  but  in  a  troublesome  manner." 

"  Then  you  cannot  ride  on  horseback  1 " 

"  Ah,  Monsieur,  what  do  you  propose  to  me  1 " 

"  Can  you  go  on  foot  1 " 

"  I  will  try  to  go  as  far  as  the  first  house." 

"  What  are  we  to  do  1 "  said  D'Artagnan.  "  We  must 
nevertheless  return  to  Paris." 

**  I  will  take  charge  of  Mousqueton,"  said  Grimaud. 

"  Thanks,  good  Grimaud  !  "  said  Porthos. 

Grimaud  dismounted,  and  went  to  give  his  arm  to  his 
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••  •  Th«  fact  is  that  on  one  Bide  or  the  other  there  were  a 
few  fhnn^ps  of  powder  bumod.' 

'■ '  An.i  th«  iwords  saw  the  day  ) '  he  added. 
•■  -  Th«t  is  to  say,  the  night,  Monseigueur,'  I  replied. 
"  •  Ah,  w  ! '  contiDwed  the  cardiual ;  '  I  believed  yoa  to 
X  .'■•i«si''>iv  my  ^^^^  fellow.' 

"  ■  1  am  only  Gascon  when  I  succeed,  Monseignear.' 
V'v  rr-'y  pleased  him,  for  he  began  to  laugh. 

"  ■  V.utl  U'Aches  me,'  he  said,  '  to  give  better  horaaB  to 
v,\  fTKiads ;  for  if  they  bad  been  able  to  keep  up  with 
v.-^.  y.>a  might  have  kept  your  word,  and  brought  him  to 
Bv  .'.Aid  or  alive.'  " 

-  v\M)ii\  now ;  but  that  does  not  seem  badly  said,"  r&- 
W  vJ  IVirthos. 

"  H<<y  1  but  it  was  the  manner  in  which  it  waa  Bpoken. 
ll  i-i  wvndorfiU,"  intarpoaed  D'Artagnan,  "  how  these  bis- 
s'::ia  hold  the  winej  they  are  like  sponges.  Gimbloo, 
»ii,'lhur  bottle," 

The  bottle  was  brought  with  a  promptitude  which 
niuiwed  the  d^ree  of  consideration  enjoyed  by  D'Ar- 
l:vj:tian  in  the  eetabUsbnieut     He  continued  :  — 

"  I  was  about  retiring  when  he  called  me  back. 

"  *  You  have  had  three  horses  killed  1 '  he  asked  me. 
'  llow  much  were  they  worth  1 '  " 

"  Now,"  said  Porthos,  "  that  was  a  pretty  good  move,  it 
aivms  to  me." 

"  '  A  thousand  pistoles,'  I  replied." 

"  A  thousand  pistoles ! "  said  Porthos ;  "  oh,  oh  !  that  'a 
a  Ifood  deaL  If  he  understands  horses,  he  should  have 
hesitated." 

"  Upon  honor,  he  had  a  good  desire  to  do  bo,  the 

ward,  —  for  he  gave  a  terrible  start,  and  looked  at  me. 

looked  at  him  also ;  then  he  understood,  and  putting  hia 

ind  into  a  drawer,  he  took  out  notes  on  the  Lyons  bank." 
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*'  For  a  thousand  pistoles  1 " 

''  For  a  thousand  pistoles  I  the  exact  amount,  the  stingy 
fellow,  not  one  more." 

"  And  you  have  them  with  you  ] " 

"  Here  they  are." 

**  Upon  honor,  I  think  that  is  acting  generously,**  said 
Porthos. 

"  Generously  !  towards  those  who  have  not  only  risked 
their  lives,  but  have  done  him  a  great  service  ! " 

"  A  great  service  !  what ) "  asked  Porthos. 

"Well,  it  seems  that  I  have  crushed  a  councillor  of 
parliament." 

*'  What,  that  little  dark  man  whom  you  upset  near  the 
cemetery  1 " 

"  Exactly,  my  dear  fellow.  He  embarrassed  the  car- 
dinal Unfortunately  I  did  not  crush  him  flat  It  seems 
he  will  recover,  and  then  embarrass  him  again." 

**  There  !  "  said  Porthos,  "  and  I  turned  my  horse  aside 
when  he  would  have  struck  him  squarely  I  that  will  be 
for  another  time." 

"He  should  have  paid  me  for  the  councillor,  the 
pedant  I " 

"  Dame  I "  said  Porthos,  "  if  he  was  not  entirely 
crushed  —  " 

"  Ah,  M.  de  Richelieu  would  have  said,  '  Five  hundred 
crowns  for  the  councillor.'  However,  we  will  not  talk 
any  more  about  it.  How  much  did  your  horses  cost  you, 
Porthos  1 " 

"  Ah,  if  Mousqueton  were  here,  he  would  tell  you  to 
the  very  farthing." 

"  Never  mind ;  say  within  ten  crowns  or  so." 

"  Well,  Vulcan  and  Bayard  cost  me  each  nearly  two 
hundred  pistoles ;  and  in  putting  Phoebus  at  a  hundred 
and  fifty  I  think  we  should  be  near  the  mark." 
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'-  Tbeii  then  remuD  four  bandied  and  fifty  pistoles," 

HJd  P'Aitipiui,  s&tiafied. 

'•  Vefi,"  s»id  Porthos ;  "  but  there  is  the  hamees." 

*■  Sftj  a  hundred  pistolee  for  the  three,"   said  D'Ar- 

tsfman.      **  There  are  three  hundred  and  fifty  pistoles 

rorthoe  nodded  assent. 

"  Lot  US  give  fifty  pistoles  to  the  hostess  for  ooi  ex- 

pnDses,"  nid  D'Ari^^nan,   "and  divide  the  remaining 

three  haitiired.     It  is  a  paltry  matter,"  muttered  D'Ar- 

tapian,  putting  tip  his  bills. 

*Tes:"  said  Porthos, "  of  course  it  is.    But  say  tbent" 

*Wh*tt" 

**  llaji  nt  he  in  any  fashion  spoken  of  me  t " 
*'  Ah,  y«s ! "  exclaimed  D' Artagnan,  who  feared  to  dis- 
eouin^  his  friend  by  telling  him  the  cardinal  bad  not 
ImiAthcd  «  word  about  him.  "  He  said,  ^  I  am  trying  to 
T««»J]  the  exact  words,  —  '  As  for  your  friend,  tell  him  he 
mar  s]<>cp  on  his  two  ears.'  " 

"t.ood," said  Porthos;  "that  means  as  clear  as  the  day 
IhM  he  fully  intends  making  me  a  baron." 

Ttie  neighboring  chureh  clock  struck  nine  jnst  then. 
T^'.Kititgnan  started. 

1,  it  is  true,"  said  Porthos,  "  nine  has  struck ;  and  at 

I  have  to  meet  at  the  Place  Boyale." 

U,  stay,  Porthos,  be  silent ! "  cried  D*  Artagnan,  im- 

lly ;  "  do  not  recall  that.     That  is  what  has  made 

sullen  since  yesterday.     I  shall  not  go." 

od  why  1 "  asked  Porthos. 

Kause  it  is  to  me  a  sad  matter  to  see  those  men  again 

lused  the  failure  of  our  enterprise." 

eTertheleaa,"  replied  Porthos,  "  neither  the  one  nor 

fier  bad  the  advantage.     I  had  still  a  loaded  pistol, 

>ii  were  &cing  eacb  other,  svord  in  band." 
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'*  YeR,"  said  D* Artagnan ;  "  but  if  this  rendezvouB  con- 
ceals something —  " 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Porthos,  "  you  surely  do  not  believe  it, 
D'Artagnan ! " 

It  is  true.  D'Artagnan  did  not  believe  Athos  capable 
of  employing  a  ruse,  but  he  sought  a  pretext  for  not  going 
to  this  meeting. 

"  We  must  go,"  said  the  lord  of  Bracieux,  ^  or  they 
would  believe  we  were  afraid  of  them.  Gome,  my  friend, 
we  have  boldly  faced  fifty  enemies  on  the  king's  highway ; 
we  surely  can  face  two  friends  on  the  Place  Royale." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "I  know  it;  but  they 
have  taken  the  prince's  side  without  telling  us  beforehand. 
Athos  and  Aramis  have  played  a  game  with  me  which 
alarms  me.  We  found  out  the  truth  yesterday.  What  is 
the  good  of  going  to  learn  something  else  to-day  9*' 

"  Do  you  really  mistrust  them  1 "   said  Porthos. 

"  Aramis,  yes ;  since  he  has  become  an  abb&  You  can- 
not picture  to  yourself  my  dear  fellow,  what  he  has  become. 
He  sees  us  on  the  road  which  should  lead  up  to  a  bishop- 
ric, and  he  would  not  perhaps  be  sorry  to  push  us  aside." 

"  Ah  !  as  for  Aramis,  that 's  another  thing,"  said  Por- 
thos ;  "  and  that  would  not  astonish  me." 

"  M.  de  Beaufort  may  try  and  have  us  captured  in  his 
turn." 

"  Rubbish  !  since  he  had  us  in  his  power  and  let  us  go. 
Besides,  let  us  be  on  our  guard ;  let  us  take  our  arms  and 
Planchet  with  his  carbine." 

"  Planchet  is  a  Frondeur,**  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  To  the  devil  with  civil  wars  I "  said  Porthos ;  "  one 
can  neither  trust  one's  friends  nor  one's  servants.  Ah,  if 
poor  Mousqueton  were  here  1  There 's  one  who  will  never 
leave  me." 

"  Yes,  so  long  as  you  are  rich.    Ah,  my  friend,  it  is  not 
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civil  wan  which  disunite  ns ;  h  is  that  we  ue  all  twenty 
7«m  older.  The  loyal  ontboista  of  youth  have  gone,  and 
given  place  to  the  din  of  interests,  the  breath  of  ambition, 
and  the  coonsels  of  ^otiaa.  Tes,  yoo  are  right;  let  ns 
go,  then,  bat  weH  armed.  If  w«  don't  go,  they  will  aay 
that  we  are  afnid.     HoUoa!  PUiKhet,''  said  D'Artagnan. 

Planchet  appeared. 

"Saildle  the  horses,  and  ta^  yoiir  carbine^" 

"  Bat,  Ifonsieai,  wbum.  an  w%  ^''i^  ^  encoontor 
to-day  1" 

"  2fo  one,"  aaid  D'Artagnan :  "  it  is  a  simple  meaanre 
fi  precantion,  in  caae  we  ^oi:l<l  be  atucked." 

*  Do  yoa  know,  Jlon^flem.  chji  thi^y  have  tried  to  kill 
the  gtxxi  Cotmcilloc  BronsseL  —  the  £uher  of  the  people  1  "* 

"Aiil  reaEyl"  said  D'Art^jnian. 

**  Te&  bat  he  has  been  w«ll  Teven;^ed  ;  for  the  people 
eacMd  him  in  their  aims  to  his  house.  Ever  since  yester- 
■xay  hia  hooae  has  not  been  free  of  visitors.  The  Coad- 
i:ior,  3C  d«  LomrneviUe.  and  the  Prince  de  Conti  have 
Tiskicni  ilia.  Mjiiame  d«  Cherreuse  and  Madame  de 
TthiJOcm   lt>ft  cbcir  namea  at  his  hoase,  amd  when  he 

~  A3.  Twi; :  -when  he  is  willing," 


i  me,"  laid  D'Aitagnan,  in  a 
t  Maiarin  would  have  much 
ther  cniah  his  coanciUor." 

MonsieaT,'  replied  Planchet, 
Dteipnae  like  that  which  they 
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plotted  against  IVL  Broussel  that  you  asked  me  to  take  mj 
carbine — " 

"  No,  be  easy ;  but  from  whom  do  you  have  all  these 
details  1 " 

"  Oh,  from  a  good  source,  Monsieur;  from  Friquet." 

"From  Friquetl"  said  D'Artagnan;  "I  know  that 
name.*' 

"  It  is  the  son  of  M.  Broussel's  servant,  a  fellow  who, 
I  can  answer  for  it,^  in  a  street  row  would  not  give  his 
share  to  the  dogs." 

"  Is  he  not  choir-boy  at  Notre-Dame  1 " 

"  Yes,  he  is  ;  Bazin  is  his  patron." 

'*  Ah  !  ah  I  I  know,"  said  D'Artagnan.  "  And  waiter 
in  the  little  tavern  of  the  Hue  de  la  Calandre  1 " 

"  Exactly." 

"  What  will  you  do  with  this  brat  1 "  said  Porthos. 

"  Hey !  "  said  D'Artagnan,  "  he  has  already  given  me 
good  information,  and  on  occasion  he  could  give  me 
more." 

"  To  you  who  just  failed  in  crushing  his  master  1 " 

«  And  who  will  teU  him  of  it  ] " 

"  That 's  true." 

At  this  very  time  Athos  and  Aramis  were  entering  Paris 
by  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  They  had  rested  on  the 
road,  and  were  hastening  so  as  not  to  fail  of  being  at  the 
rendezvous.  Bazin  alone  followed  them.  Grimaud,  we 
recollect,  had  remained  to  take  care  of  Mousqueton,  and 
was  directly  to  join  the  Yicomte  de  Bragelonne. 

"Now,"  said  Athos,  "we  must  go  into  some  inn  to 
put  on  citizens'  dress,  leave  our  pistols  and  rapiers,  and 
disarm  our  servants." 

"  Oh,  by  no  means,  dear  count ;  in  this  you  will  allow 
me  not  only  to  differ  from  your  opinion,  but  even  to  try 
and  bring  you  to  mine." 
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And  why  sol" 

''Because  we  are  going  to  a  lendezyooB  of  a  warlike 
kind." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Aramis  1  ** 

''  That  the  Place  Royale  is  the  sequel  to  the  scene  on 
the  road  to  Venddmoisy  and  nothing  else." 

"What!  our  friends— »• 

"Have  become  our  most  dangerous  enemies,  Athoe. 
Believe  me,  we  must  distrust  them,  and  especially  you." 

«  Oh  !  my  dear  D'Herblay  I  " 

"  How  do  you  know  that  D'Artagnan  has  not  thrown 
his  defeat  upon  our  shoulders,  and  has  not  apprised  the 
cardinal ;  and  how  do  you  know  that  the  cardinal  will 
not  profit  by  this  rendezvous  to  cause  us  to  be  seized  1 " 

"  What  1  Do  yuu  think,  Aramis,  that  D'Artagnan 
and  Porthos  would  lend  their  hands  to  such  an  in&moua 
deedl" 

"  Between  friends,  you  are  right,  it  would  be  such  ;  but 
between  enemies  it  would  be  a  ruse." 

Athos  crossed  his  arms,  and  let  his  head  droop  on  bia 
chest. 

'*  What  do  you  expect,  Athos  1 "  said  Aramis.  "  Men 
are  so  constituted,  and  are  not  always  twenty  years  old. 
We  have  cruelly  wounded,  as  you  weU  know,  D'Artagnan's 
self-esteem.  He  has  been  vanquished.  Did  you  not  hear 
his  despair  on  the  road.  As  for  Porthos,  his  barony  per* 
haps  depended  on  the  success  of  this  affair.  Well !  he 
has  met  us  on  his  road,  and  will  not  be  baron  thia  time. 
Who  knows  that  this  fictmous  barony  does  not  hang  upon 
our  interview  of  this  evening  1  Let  us  take  precautions, 
Athos." 

**  But  if  they  oome  without  anna,  —  what  ahame  tot 
Qs,  Aramis !  ** 

"  Oh,  be  easy,  my  dear  fellow,  I  engage  that  it  will 
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not  be  80.  Besides,  we  have  an  excuse ;  we  come  from 
a  journey,  and  we  are  rebels  1 " 

"  An  excuse  for  us  !  It  is  necessary  to  foresee  the  case 
in  which  we  shall  have  need  of  an  excuse  with  D'Artagnan 
and  with  Porthos  !  Oh,  Aramis,  upon  my  soul  you  make 
me  feel  very  unhappy  1  You  are  disenchanting  a  heart  not 
quite  dead  to  friendship.  I  would  almost  prefer,  I  swear 
to  you,  that  my  heart  should  be  plucked  from  my  breast. 
You  may  go  there  as  you  please,  Aramis;  I  shall  go 
unarmed." 

"  By  no  means,  for  I  will  not  let  you  go  so.  Not  only 
a  man,  nor  only  Athos,  nor  even  the  Comte  de  la  F^re,  is 
it  whom  you  are  injuring  by  this  weakness,  but  a  whole 
party  to  which  you  belong,  and  which  reckons  upon  you." 

"  Let  it  be,  then,  as  you  say/'  Athos  replied  sadly,  and 
they  continued  their  journey  in  silence. 

Scarcely  had  they  reached  by  the  Eue  Pas  de  la  Mule 
the  gates  of  the  solitary  Place  than  they  saw  under  the 
arcade  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  St  Catharine  three 
horsemen.  In  front  rode  D'Artagnan  and  Porthos,  at 
a  walking  pace,  enveloped  in  their  cloaks,  which  their 
swords  lifted  up.  Behind  them  came  Planchet,  with  his 
musket  at  his  side. 

Athos  and  Aramis  dismounted  on  perceiving  D*Artagnan 
and  Porthos.  The  latter  did  so  also.  D'Artagnan  ob- 
served that  the  three  horses,  instead  of  being  held  by 
Basin,  were  fastened  to  the  rings  of  the  arcades.  He 
ordered  Planchet  to  do  as  Bazin  did.  Then  the  pairs 
approached,  followed  by  the  grooms,  and  politely  bowed. 

"  Where  shall  we  have  our  talk.  Messieurs  1 "  said 
Athos,  who  saw  several  persons  stop  and  look  at  them,  as 
if  the  matter  were  one  of  those  famous  duels  still  living  in 
the  memory  of  the  Parisians,  and  especially  of  those  living 
on  the  Place  Royale. 

TOL.  I.  —  22 
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**  The  gate  is  shut^"  said  Aiamis ;  **  bat  if  these  gentle- 
men like  the  fresh  air  under  the  trees,  and  an  inyiolable 
solitude,  I  can  get  the  key  at  the  Hotel  de  Bohan,  and  we 
shaU  be  aU  right" 

D'Artagnan  turned  his  eyes  into  the  obscurity  of  the 
Place,  and  Porthoe  thrust  his  head  between  two  bars  to 
test  the  darkness. 

**  If  you  prefer  another  place,  MessieuiSy"  said  Athos, 
with  his  noble  and  persuasive  voice,  ''choose  for  youi^ 
selves." 

^  This  place,  if  M.  d'Herblay  can  get  the  key,  will  be, 
I  believe,  the  best  possible." 

Aramis  went  off  immediately,  warning  Athos  not  to 
remain  thus  alone  within  reach  of  D'Artagnan  and  of 
Porthos;  but  he  to  whom  he  gave  this  counsel  only 
smiled  disdainfully,  and  made  a  step  towards  his  old 
friends,  who  both  remained  in  their  places. 

Aramis  went  and  knocked  at  the  Hotel  de  Bohan.  A 
man  soon  appeared  with  a  key,  who  said,  **  You  swear  it. 
Monsieur  1 " 

**  Take  it,"  said  Aramis,  giving  him  a  louia. 

''  Ah,  you  do  not  wish  to  swear,  my  gentleman !  "  said 
the  concierge,  shaking  his  head. 

**  I  can  swear  to  nothing.  I  assure  you  only  that  at 
this  moment  these  gentlemen  are  our  friends." 

''  Yes,  certainly,"  said  Athos,  D*Artagnan,  and  Porthoa^ 
coldly. 

D'Artagnan  overheard  the  colloquy,  and  understood  it 

''  You  see  t "  said  he  to  Porthos. 

''What  is  it  that  I  see?" 

"  That  he  has  not  wished  to  swear." 

*'  To  swear  what  I " 

"  This  man  wished  that  Aramis  should  swear  to  him 
that  we  were  not  going  into  the  Place  Royale  to  fight" 
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*'  And  Aiamis  was  not  willing  to  swear  1 '' 

"  No." 

"  Attention,  then." 

Athos  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  two  talkers. 

Aramis  opened  the  gate,  and  stepped  back  to  permit 
D'Artagnan  and  Porthos  to  enter.  While  entering,  D'Ar- 
tagnan  caught  the  hilt  of  his  sword  in  the  gate,  and  was 
obliged  to  push  aside  his  cloak.  In  doing  so  he  exposed 
the  glittering  butt-end  of  his  pistols^  on  which  the  moon's 
rays  were  reflected. 

"  Do  jou  see  t "  said  Aramis,  touching  Athos's  shoulder, 
and  pointing  to  the  weapons  D'Artagnan  had  at  his  belt. 

"  Alas,  yes  !  "  said  Athos,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

Aramis  entered  last^  and  closed  the  gate.  The  two 
servants  stayed  outside,  but  as  if  they  also  felt  mutual 
distrust,  they  kept  apart. 
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Thet  walked  on  silently  to  the  centre  of  the  Place ;  but  as 
at  that  moment  the  moon  came  from  behind  a  cloud,  and 
as  they  thought  that  at  this  exposed  part  they  could  easily 
be  seen,  they  leached  the  lime-trees,  where  the  shade  was 
thicker. 

Some  seats  were  at  different  points.  The  four  stopped 
before  one  of  theni.  Athos  asked  D'Artagnan  and  Porthos 
to  be  seated.  Athos  and  Aramis  remained  standing  before 
them.  After  a  moment's  silence  in  which  they  felt 
embarrassed  to  know  how  to  begin  their  explanation^  — 

**  Messieurs,"  said  Athos,  '*  a  proof  of  the  strength  of 
our  old  friendship  lies  in  our  very  presence  at  this  rendez- 
vous j  not  one  is  absent,  not  one  has  any  reproaches  to 
make  to  himsell" 

*'  Listen,  Monsieur  the  Count,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  in- 
stead of  making  us  compliments  which  perhaps  none  of 
us  deserve,  let  us  explain  matters  like  right-minded  men." 

"  I  ask  nothing  better,"  replied  Athos ;  ''  I  am  frank. 
Speak  with  all  frankness.  Have  you  anything  to  reproach 
the  Abb^  d'Herblay  or  myself  with  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  when  T  visited  you  at  the 
Ch&teau  de  Bragelonne,  I  made  you  some  propositions 
which  you  clearly  understood,  and  instead  of  replying  to 
me  as  to  an  old  friend,  you  replied  as  to  a  child,  and  our 
friendship,  of  which  you  boast,  was  not  broken  yesterday 
by  crossing  swords,  but  by  your  dissimulation." 
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*'  D'Artagnan ! ''  said  Athos,  in  a  tone  of  mild  reproach. 

'^  You  have  asked  me  to  be  ^nk,  and  I  am  so ;  you 
ask  what  I  think,  and  I  tell  you.  And  now  I  have  the 
same  reproach  for  you,  M.  TAbb^  d'Herblay.  I  did  the 
same  in  your  case,  and  you  took  advantage  of  me." 

"  Really,  Monsieur,  you  are  very  odd,"  said  Aramis. 
**  You  came  to  me  to  make  certain  propositions,  but  did 
you  make  them  to  me  ?  No ;  you  simply  sounded  me, 
that  is  all.  And  what  did  I  sayl  That  Mazarin  is  a 
vulgar  pedant,  and  that  I  would  not  serve  him.  That 
was  all.  Did  I  tell  you  I  would  not  serve  another  ?  On 
the  contrary  I  gave  you  to  understand,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  I  was  for  the  princes.  We  have  even,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  jested  very  agreeably  on  the  very  probable  case 
that  you  should  receive  from  the  cardinal  the  mission  of 
arresting  me.  Are  you  a  party  man)  Yes,  without 
doubt.  Well,  why  should  not  we  also  be  party  men  1 
You  have  your  secret  as  we  have  ours.  We  have  not  inter- 
changed them.  So  much  the  better.  That  proves  that 
we  know  how  to  keep  our  secrets." 

*'  I  do  not  reproach  you  at  all.  Monsieur,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan;  ''it  is  only  because  the  Comte  de  la  F^re  has 
spoken  of  friendship  that  I  examine  your  conduct." 

''And  what  do  you  find  in  it?"  asked  Aramis, 
haughtily. 

The  blood  immediately  mounted  to  D'Artagnan's  cheeks ; 
he  rose  and  replied,  "  I  find  it  truly  befitting  a  pupil  of 
the  Jesuits." 

On  seeing  D'Artagnan  get  up,  Porthos  got  up  too. 
The  four  men  found  themselves  facing  one  another  in  a 
threatening  manner. 

At  D'Artagnan's  reply  Aramis  made  a  movement  as  if 
to  put  his  hand  to  his  sword.     Athos  stopped  him. 

**  D'Artagnan,"  said  he,  "  you  come  here  this  evening 
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quite  furious  oyer  our  adventure  of  yesterday.  I  believe 
you  to  be  large-hearted  enough  to  permit  a  twenty  years' 
fiiendahip  to  overcome  the  wounded  self-love  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Come  now,  tell  me  this.  Do  you  believe 
really  that  you  have  anything  to  reproach  me  with  t  If  I 
am  in  faulty  D'Artagnan,  I  will  confess  it" 

Athos's  serious,  tuneful  voice  had  still  its  old  influence 
on  D'Artagnan,  while  that  of  Aiamis,  which  became  sharp 
and  scolding  in  his  moments  of  bad  humor,  irritated  him. 
So  he  said  to  Athos,  — 

^  I  believe,  Monsieur,  that  you  had  a  disclosure  to  make 
to  me  at  your  ch&teau,  and  that  Monsieur,"  referring  to 
Aramis,  "  had  one  to  make  also  in  his  convent.  I  had  not 
then  engaged  in  an  adventure  where  you  needed  to  bar  my 
way ;  yet,  because  I  have  been  discreet,  there  is  no  need 
quite  to  take  me  for  a  fooL  If  I  had  wished  to  dive  into 
the  difference  between  people  whom  M.  d'Herblay  receives 
by  a  rope  ladder  and  those  received  by  wooden  steps^  I 
should  have  forced  him  to  talk  with  me." 

''With  what  are  you  intermeddling  1 "  cried  Aramis, 
pale  with  anger  at  the  suspicion  which  entered  his  mind 
that  he  had  been  seen  by  D'Artagnan  with  Madame  de 
Longueville. 

''I  intermeddle  with  what  concerns  me,  and  I  know 
how  to  appear  not  to  have  seen  what  does  not  concern 
me ;  but  I  hate  hypocrites,  and  in  that  dass  I  put  mus- 
keteers who  play  abb^s,  and  vice  vertOj  and,"  added  he, 
turning  to  Perthes,  ''this  gentleman  is  of  my  own 
opinion." 

Porthoa,  who  had  not  yet  spoken,  only  answered  by  a 
word  and  a  gesture.  He  said  Yes,  and  took  his  sword 
in  his  hand.  Aramis  made  a  bound  backwards  and 
drew  his.  D'Artagnan  bent  forwards,  ready  to  attack  or 
defend. 
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Then  Athoe  Btietched  out  his  hand  with  a  movement 
of  loftj  command  which  belonged  to  him  specially,  gently 
took  both  sword  and  sheath  together,  broke  both  into 
two  parts  over  his  knee,  and  threw  the  pieces  away. 
Then  turning  towards  Aramis,  ''Aramis,"  said  he,  "break 
your  sword."  Aramis  hesitated.  "  You  must,"  said 
Athos ;  then  in  a  lower  and  sweeter  voice,  "  I  wish  it 
done." 

Aramis,  paler  than  ever,  but  subdued  by  this  expressed 
wish,  broke  the  blade,  then  crossed  his  arms,  and  waited, 
trembling  with  rage.  This  movement  made  D'Artagnan 
and  Porthos  step  back.  D'Artagnan  did  not  draw; 
Porthos  replaced  his  sword  in  its  sheath. 

"Never,"  said  Athos,  slowly  raising  his  right  hand 
towards  heaven,  —  "  never,  I  swear  before  Grod,  who  sees 
and  hears  us  in  the  solemnity  of  this  night,  shall  my 
sword  touch  yours ;  never  shall  my  eye  have  for  you  a 
look  of  anger ;  never  shall  my  heart  have  a  pulsation  oE 
hatred.  We  have  lived  together,  hated  and  loved  to- 
gether, have  spilt  our  blood,  and  perhaps,  I  will  add  also, 
there  is  between  us  a  tie  more  powerful  than  that  of  friend- 
ship, — the  compact  of  crime ;  for  we  four  have  condemned, 
judged,  and  executed  a  human  being  whom  we  had  not 
perhaps  the  right  of  sending  out  of  the  world,  although  she 
seemed  to  belong  to  hell  rather  than  this  world.  D'Ar- 
tagnan, I  have  always  loved  you  as  my  son.  Porthos,  we 
have  slept  ten  years  side  by  side ;  Aramis  is  your  brother 
as  he  is  mine,  —  for  Aramis  has  loved  you  as  I  love  you 
stiU,  as  I  shall  love  you  always.  What  can  Cardinal 
Mazarin  be  for  us  who  have  forced  both  the  hand  and 
heart  of  a  man  like  Eichelieu )  What  is  such  and  such  a 
prince  for  us,  who  have  established  the  crown  upon  the 
head  of  a  queen)  D'Artagnan,  I  ask  your  pardon  for 
having  yesterday  crossed  swords  with  you ;  Aramis  does 
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the  same  as  regards  Porthos.  And  now,  hate  me  if  you 
please,  but  I  swear  that  in  spite  of  hate  I  shall  have  noth- 
ing but  friendship  for  you.  Now  repeat  my  words,  Ara- 
mis ;  and  then,  if  they  wish  it,  and  you  wish  it,  let  us  leave 
our  old  friends  forever." 

There  was  a  moment  of  solemn  silence  which  was 
broken  by  Aramis. 

''  I  swear,"  said  he,  with  calm  brow  and  loyal  look,  but 
with  a  voice  sti]l  trembling  with  emotion,  "  that  I  have 
no  longer  any  hate  against  those  who  were  my  friends- 
I  regret  having  touched  your  sword,  Porthos;  I  swear, 
in  short,  not  only  that  mine  shall  not  be  directed  against 
your  breast,  but  also  that  in  my  most  secret  thoughts 
there  shall  not  in  the  future  be  any  appearance  of  hostile 
feelings  towards  you.     Come,  Athos." 

Athos  was  on  the  point  of  retiring. 

"Oh,  no,  don't  go  away,"  cried  D'Artagnan,  carried 
away  by  an  irresistible  impulse  which  revealed  the  heat 
of  his  blood,  and  the  natural  integrity  of  his  soul ;  "  I 
have  an  oath  to  take.  I  swear  that  I  would  shed  even 
the  last  drop  of  my  blood  and  give  the  last  fragment  of 
my  flesh  to  keep  the  esteem  of  a  man  like  you,  Athos,  and 
the  friendship  of  a  man  like  you,  Aramis,"  and  he  threw 
himself  into  Athos's  arms. 

"  My  son !  "  said  Athos,  pressing  him  to  his  heart 

"  And  I,"  said  Porthos,  "  I  have  no  need  to  swear,  but 
I  am  choking.  If  it  were  necessary  for  me  to  fight  against 
you,  I  believe  I  should  allow  myself  to  be  pierced  through, 
for  I  have  loved  no  one  but  you  in  the  world ; "  and  honest 
Porthos  began  to  shed  tears,  while  throwing  himself  into 
the  arms  of  Aramis. 

"My  friends,"  said  Athos,  "this  is  what  I  was  hoping; 
this  is  what  I  expected  from  two  hearts  like  yours.  Yes, 
T  have  said  it  and  I  repeat  it^  our  destinies  are  irrevocably 
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united,  altliongh  we  follow  a  different  route.  I  respect 
your  opinion,  D'Artagnan ;  I  respect  your  conviction,  Por- 
thos.  But  although  we  are  fighting  for  opposite  sides,  let 
us  keep  friends;  ministers,  princes,  kings  will  pass  by 
like  a  torrent,  civil  war  like  a  flame,  but  we,  —  shall  we 
remain)    I  feel  the  presentiment  of  it." 

*'  Yes,"  said  Aramis ;  "  Caidinalists  or  Frondeurs,  what 
does  it  matter  1  Let  us  again  find  our  good  seconds  for 
duels,  our  devoted  friends  in  grave  affairs,  our  joyous 
companions  in  pleasure ! " 

'*  And  every  time,"  said  Athos,  "  that  we  meet  in  the 
fray,  at  this  one  word,  Place  Royale,  let  us  pass  our 
swords  into  our  left  hands  and  stretch  out  the  right  even 
if  it  be  in  the  midst  of  carnage." 

"  You  speak  admirably,"  said  Porthos, 

"  You  are  the  greatest  of  men,"  said  D'Artaguan ;  "  and 
as  for  us,  you  surpass  us  by  ten  arm's  lengths." 

Athos  smiled  with  unspeakable  joy. 

*'  It  is  then  concluded,"  said  he.  *'  Come,  Messieurs, 
your  hands.    Are  you  in  any  degree  Christians  1 " 

"  Fardieu  !  "  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  We  will  be  so  on  this  occasion,  to  remain  fedthful  to 
our  oath,"  said  Aramis. 

"  Ah !  I  am  ready  to  swear  by  whatever  you  wish," 
said  Perthes,  ''  even  by  Mahomet !  The  devil  take  me  if 
I  have  ever  been  so  happy  as  at  this  moment."  And  the 
good  Perthes  wiped  his  eyes,  still  moist. 

'*  Has  one  of  you  a  cross ) "  asked  Athos. 

Perthes  and  D'Artagnan  looked,  while  shaking  their 
heads,  like  men  caught  in  a  destitute  condition.  Aramis 
smiled,  and  took  from  his  breast  a  diamond  cross,  sus- 
pended from  his  neck  by  a  string  of  beads. 

*'  Here  is  one,"  said  he. 

'<  Well,"  resumed  Athos, ''  let  us  swear  on  this  cross  to 
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be  united  in  spite  of  any  obstacle,  and  always ;  and  may 
this  oath  bind  not  only  us,  but  even  our  descendants! 
Does  this  oath  suit  you  1 " 

"  Yes,"  said  they,  all  with  one  voice. 

'^Ah,  tnitorl"  said  D'Artagnan,  in  a  whisper  to  Ara> 
mis,  **  you  have  made  us  swear  on  the  crucifix  of  a  lady 
Frondeur." 


^ 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

THB   OISB   FERRT-BOAT. 

Wb  hope  the  reader  has  not  quite  forgotten  the  young 
trayeller  whom  we  left  on  the  route  to  Flanders. 

Raoul,  on  losing  sight  of  his  protector,  whom  he  had 
left  following  him  with  his  eyes  in  front  of  the  royal 
church,  had  spurred  his  horse  in  order  to  drown  his  sad 
thoughts,  as  well  as  to  hide  from  Olivain  the  emotion 
which  changed  his  looks. 

An  hour  of  rapid  riding  soon  however  dissipated  all 
those  dark  shadows  which  had  saddened  the  fruitful 
imagination  of  the  young  man.  The  strange  pleasure  of 
being  free  —  a  pleasure  which  has  its  sweetness,  even  for 
those  who  have  nerer  suffered  from  dependence  —  gilded 
both  heaven  and  earth  for  him,  and  especially  that  dis- 
tant bright  horizon  of  life  termed  the  future. 

However,  he  saw,  after  some  attempts  at  conversa- 
tion with  Olivain,  that  long  days  thus  passed  would  be 
very  dull ;  and  the  recollection  of  the  count's  conversation, 
so  sweet  and  interesting,  recurred  to  him  as  he  passed 
through  cities,  valuable  information  about  which  Athos, 
the  wisest  and  most  amusing  of  guides,  would  have  im- 
parted to  him. 

Another  remembrance  saddened  Baoul;  they  reached 
Louvres,  where  he  saw  behind  a  curtain  of  poplars 
a  small  chiteau  which  so  strongly  recalled  that  of 
La  Yalliere  that  he  stopped  to  look  at  it  for  nearly 
ten  minutes,   and  resumed   his  journey  without   even 
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answering  Olivain,  who  respectfnlly  asked  the  reason  for 
this  delay.  The  aspect  of  external  objects  is  a  myste- 
rious conductor  which  corresponds  to  the  fibres  of  the 
memory,  and  leads  to  their  revelation,  sometimes  in  spite 
of  ourselves.  When  once  this  thread  is  touched,  like  that 
of  Ariadne,  it  leads  into  a  labyrinth  of  thoughts  where  we 
go  astray  while  following  this  shadow  of  the  past  which 
is  termed  recollection.  Now,  the  view  of  this  ch&teau  had 
transferred  Eaoul  fifty  leagues  away,  and  had  carried  back 
his  life  from  the  time  when  he  had  taken  leave  of  little 
Louise  to  the  moment  when  he  saw  her  first ;  and  each 
clump  of  oak,  every  weathercock  of  which  he  caught  a 
glimpse  on  the  slate  roofe,  reminded  him  that  instead  of 
returning  towards  the  friends  of  his  childhood,  he  was  go- 
ing farther  off,  and  that  perhaps  he  had  left  them  forever. 

With  swelling  heart  and  heavy  head,  he  ordered  Olivain 
to  lead  the  horses  to  a  little  inn  which  he  saw  on  the 
route,  about  half  a  musket-shot  from  the  place  they  had 
reached.  He  himself  took  up  a  position  at  a  table  under 
a  fine  group  of  chestnuts  in  flower,  about  which  multi- 
tudes of  bees  were  murmuring ;  and  he  told  Olivain  to  pro- 
cure paper  and  ink  for  him  fix)m  the  landlord  of  the  inn. 

Olivain  obeyed,  while  Kaoul  sat  down  with  his  elbow 
on  the  table,  his  looks  vaguely  dwelling  on  the  charming 
landscape  of  green  fields  and  clusters  of  trees,  while  he 
shook  from  his  hair  the  blossoms  which  kept  fidling  like 
snow. 

Eaoul  had  been  there  scarcely  ten  minutes  when  he 
saw  come  within  the  circle  of  vision  a  rubicund  figure, 
which,  with  a  table-napkin  round  his  body,  another  on 
his  arm,  and  a  white  cap  on  his  head,  drew  near,  holding 
paper,  ink  and  pen. 

'*  Ah  I  ah  I  "  said  the  apparition,  **  it  is  clear  that  all 
gentlemen  have  similar  thoughts,  for  only  a  quarter  of 
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an  hour  ago,  a  young  nobleman,  well  mounted,  good- 
looking,  and  about  your  own  age,  stopped  before  this 
clump  of  trees,  had  table  and  chairs  brought,  and  then 
dined  with  an  old  gentleman  who  appeared  to  be  his 
tutor  upon  a  pdtd  of  which  they  have  not  left  a  morsel, 
and  a  bottle  of  old  Micon  wine  of  which  they  did  not 
leave  a  drop  ;  but  happily  we  have  some  of  the  same  wine 
and  some  similar  pd^«,  and  if  Monsieur  wishes  to  give 
his  orders  —  " 

''  No,  friend,"  said  Eaoul,  smiling,  "  I  thank  you,  but  I 
need  for  the  time  only  the  things  I  have  asked  for ;  only 
I  should  be  very  happy  if  the  ink  is  black  and  the  pen 
good.  On  these  conditions,  I  will  pay  for  the  pen  the 
price  of  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  for  the  ink  the  price  of  the 
pastry." 

"  Well,  Monsieur,"  said  the  host,  "  I  will  give  the  wine 
and  pastry  to  your  servant,  so  you  will  get  pen  and  ink 
into  the  bargain." 

''  Do  as  you  wieh,"  said  Raoul,  who  was  beginning  his 
acquaintance  with  that  particular  class  of  society,  which 
when  there  were  robbers  on  the  highways,  was  associ- 
ated with  them,  and  since  there  are  none,  has  advan- 
tageously replaced  them. 

The  host,  quieted  by  the  payment,  put  down  the  paper, 
ink,  and  pen.  By  chance  the  pen  was  passable,  and 
Raoul  began  to  write. 

The  host  stayed  by  him,  and  looked  with  a  sort  of 
involuntary  admiration  at  this  charming  face,  so  grave 
and  so  sweet  at  the  same  time.  Beauty  always  has  been 
and  always  will  be  a  sovereign. 

"  He  is  not  like  the  guest  who  was  here  a  little  while 
ago,"  said  the  host  to  Olivain,  who  came  to  Raoul  to  see 
if  he  wanted  anything ;  ''  and  your  young  master  has  no 
appetite." 
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"Mondeoi  had  appetite  euougb  three  days  ago,  bat 
what  would  yoa  have  1  He  lost  it  day  befora  yeatenUj." 
OliTain  and  the  hoet  walked  towards  the  iniL  Olivaiii, 
accoiding  to  the  custom  of  sraratite  satisfied  with  their 
station,  was  tilling  the  innkeeper  all  be  thought  it  pn^wr 
to  tell  respecting  the  yonng  gentleman. 

In  the  mean  time  Raoul  was  writing. 

MoKSIEOB,  —  After  tcsTel  ling  four  honn,  I  etap  to  write  to 
700,  for  I  mias  joa  every  moment,  and  am  leady  to  tun  mj 
head  aa  if  to  reply  when  yoa  speak  to  me.  i  was  no  bewildered 
by  our  Reparation,  and  so  affected  with  grief  by  it,  that  1  could 
but  feebly  expresa  all  the  teuderae«8  and  gratitude  which  I  f««l 
for  you.  You  will  excuse  me,  Monsienr,  for  yon  an  eo  uobl^ 
hearted  that  yon  have  nndentood  all  that  is  passing  in  my  heart. 
Write  tome,  1  b^  of  yon,  for  your  counsels  are  apart  of  my  ex- 
istence. And  then,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  I  feel  distressed ; 
for  it  seemed  to  me  that  yon  were  preparing  for  some  perilous 
expedition,  abont  which  I  did  not  dare  to  ask  yon,  since  yoa  told 
me  nothing  about  it.  I  have  then,  as  you  see,  great  desire  to 
receive  news  from  yoa.  Since  you  aie  no  longer  near  me  t  am 
every  moment  afraid  of  going  wrong.  Yoa  used  powerfully  to 
Bostain  me,  Ktonsienr,  and  to-dsy,  I  confess,  I  feel  very  lonely. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough,  Monsiear,  if  yon  receive  news  bom 
Blois,  to  send  me  a  few  words  about  my  little  friend  Mademot- 
eelle  de  la  Vallifere,  whose  health,  you  know,  at  the  time  of  oar 
departure,  gave  some  anxiety  1  Yoa  see,  Monsieor  and  dear 
protei^tor,  that  recollections  of  the  time  that  I  have  paned  with 
yon  are  still  precious  and  indispensable.  I  hope  that  yon  will 
sometimes  think  of  me,  and  if  yon  miss  me  at  certain  times,  and 
feel  some  regret  at  my  absence,  I  shall  be  filled  with  joy  in  think- 
ing that  you  have  felt  by  experience  my  affection  for  you,  and 
that  I  have  led  you  to  nnderstand  this  while  I  have  had  the  ha|K 
piuesB  of  living  with  yoa. 

Having  finished  the  letter,  fiaool  felt  mora  at  ease ;  b« 
le  host  were  not  observing 
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him,  and  then  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  that  pi^r,  —  a  mnte 
and  touching  caress  which  Athos's  heart  waa  ahle  to  im- 
agine when  he  opened  the  letter. 

During  this  time,  Olivain  drank  his  hottle  of  wine  and  ate 
his  pastry ;  the  horses  also  were  refreshed.  Raoul  made  a 
sign  to  the  hoet  to  approach,  threw  a  crown  upon  the  table, 
re-mounted  his  horse,  and  at  Senlis  put  the  letter  in  the  post. 

The  rest  that  the  horsemen  and  their  horses  had  had, 
enabled  them  to  resume  their  journey  without  stopping. 
At  Verberie,  Baoul  desired  Olivain  to  get  some  informa- 
tion about  that  young  gentleman  who  was  ahead  of  them ; 
he  had  been  seen  going  by  less  than  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  ago,  but  he  was  well  mounted,  as  the  innkeeper  had 
told  him,  and  was  going  at  a  good  pace. 

*'Let  us  try  to  overtake  this  gentleman,"  said  Raoul 
to  Olivain ;  ^^  he  is  also  going  to  join  the  army,  and  will 
be  agreeable  company  for  us." 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  Raoul  reached 
Compi^gne.  He  made  a  hearty  dinner,  and  got  fresh  news 
of  the  young  gentleman  ahead  of  them  ;  he  had  stopped  also 
at  the  Bell  and  Bottle  Hotel,  which  was  the  best  in  Com- 
pi&gne^  and  had  continued  his  journey,  saying  he  intended 
sleeping  at  Noyon. 

^^  Let  us  sleep  at  Noyon,"  said  RaouL 

"  Monsieur,"  Olivain  respectfully  replied,  "  allow  me  to 
observe  that  we  have  already  tired  the  horses  a  good  deal 
this  morning.  It  will  be  better,  I  think,  to  sleep  here  and 
set  out  early  to-morrow  morning.  Eighteen  leagues  are 
enough  for  the  first  stage." 

"  M.  le  Comte  de  la  F^re  wishes  me  to  hasten,"  said 
Raoul,  "  so  as  to  join  Monsieur  the  Prince  on  the  morning 
of  the  fourth  day ;  let  us  push  on,  then,  as  far  as  Koyon. 
It  will  be  a  stage  like  those  we  have  made  going  from 
Blois  to   Paris.     We  shall  reach  there  by  eight     The 
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hoises  will  have  the  night  for  leet,  and  to-morrow  at  five 
we  will  resume  our  march." 

Olivaia  did  not  dare  oppose  this  determination ;  hut  he 
followed,  muttering  to  himself,  **  Go  on,  go  on ;  throw 
away  your  fire  the  first  day.  To-morrow,  instead  of  twenty 
leagues,  you  will  do  hut  ten,  the  next  day  only  five,  and 
in  three  days  you  will  he  laid  up.  All  the  young  people 
are  regular  hraggadocios/' 

One  can  see  that  Olivain  had  not  heen  trained  in  the 
school  of  the  Planchets  and  Grimauds.  Eaoul  did  in  fact 
feel  fatigued ;  hut  he  wanted  to  try  his  strength,  and 
hrought  up  on  the  principles  of  Athos,  sure  of  having 
heard  him  speak  a  thousand  times  of  stages  of  twenty-five 
leagues,  he  did  not  wish  to  stop  short  of  his  modeL 
D'Artagnan,  that  man  of  iron,  who  seemed  huilt  up  of 
nerve  and  muscle,  had  filled  him  with  admiration. 

He  kept  urging  on  his  horse  more  and  more,  in  spite  of 
Olivain's  remarks;  and  following  a  charming  little  road 
which  led  to  a  ferry,  and  which  took  off  a  league  from  the 
distance,  so  he  had  been  assured,  when  he  reached  the  top 
of  a  hill  he  saw  the  river  before  him.  A  small  body  of 
horsemen  were  on  the  bank  ready  to  cross.  Baoul  did  not 
at  all  doubt  that  this  was  the  gentleman  and  his  escort 
He  uttered  a  cry  of  appeal,  but  he  was  too  distant  to  be 
heard,  so  Raoul  put  his  horse  into  a  gallop,  although  it 
was  very  tired;  but  an  undulation  of  the  ground  soon 
hid  the  travellers  from  his  sight,  and  when  he  reached  a 
fresh  height  the  boat  had  left  the  bank  and  was  going 
across  to  the  other  side. 

Raoul,  seeing  that  he  could  not  reach  it  in  time  to  cross 
with  the  other  travellers,  awaited  Olivain.  At  that  mo- 
ment a  cry  was  heard  which  seemed  to  come  from  the 
river.  Eaoul  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and 
covering  his  eyes  with  his  hands  to  keep  off  the  dazzling 
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light  of  the  setting  sun,  *'  Oliyain/'  he  cried,  ''  what  do 
I  see  down  there?" 

A  second  cry  was  heard,  more  piercing  than  the 
former. 

"  Ha,  Monsieur !  "  said  Olivain ;  "  the  rope  of  the  ferry 
has  broken,  and  the  boat  is  drifting.  But  what  do  I  see 
struggling  in  the  water  1 " 

"Ah,  doubtless,"  said  Eaoul,  fixing  his  looks  upon  a 
point  of  the  river  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  illumined 
brightly.     "  A  horse,  a  cavalier  !  " 

"They  are  sinking  1 "  cried  Olivain. 

That  was  true ;  and  Eaoul  now  felt  sure  that  an  acci- 
dent had  happened,  and  that  a  man  was  drowning.  He 
put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  the  animal,  seeing  that  room 
was  given  him,  leaped  over  a  sort  of  rail  which  surrounded 
the  place  of  embarkation,  and  fell  into  the  river,  causing 
waves  of  foam  to  uprise. 

"  What,"  cried  Olivain,  "  are  you  going  to  dol  Good 
gracious ! " 

Baoul  guided  his  horse  towards  the  one  in  danger.  It 
was  in  fact  an  exercise  with  which  he  was  flEimiliar. 
Brought  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  he  had  been,  so  to 
speak,  cradled  on  its  waves.  A  hundred  times  he  had 
crossed  it  on  horseback,  and  a  thousand  times  swimming. 
Athos,  foreseeing  the  time  when  the  viscount  would  be- 
come a  soldier,  had  accustomed  him  to  such  attempts. 

"  Oh,  heavens  ! "  continued  Olivain,  in  despair,  "  what 
would  Monsieur  the  Count  say  if  he  saw  you  1 " 

"  Monsieur  the  Count  would  have  done  as  I  am  doing," 
answered  Raoul,  pressing  his  horse  vigorously. 

"  But  1 1"  cried  Olivain,  pale  and  agitated  on  the  bank, 
**  how  shall  I  cross  1 " 

"  Jump,  coward !  "  cried  Raoul,  still  swimming. 

Raoul,  addressing  the  traveller,  who  was  struggling, 
VOL.  I.  —  23 
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twenty  pacee  off,  said,  "  Gooiage,  Monsieur  I  help  is  coming 
to  you." 

Olivain  advanced,  fell  back,  made  his  horse  rear,  turned 
him  round,  and  at  last,  goaded  by  shame,  plunged  in  as 
Raoul  had  done,  hut  saying,  "  I  am  dead ;  we  are  lost !  ** 

In  the  mean  while  the  feny-boat  was  rapidly  going 
down  stream,  driven  by  the  current,  and  those  in  it  could 
be  heard  calling  out 

A  man  with  gray  hair  had  jumped  from  the  boat  into 
the  stream,  and  was  swimming  vigorously  towards  the 
drowning  person ;  but  he  made  little  progress^  for  he  had 
to  swim  against  the  stream. 

Raoul  kept  on,  and  was  visibly  gaining  ground ;  but 
the  horse  and  rider,  whom  he  did  not  lose  sight  o^ 
were  rapidly  sinking.  The  horse  had  only  his  nostrils 
rbove  the  water,  and  the  cavalier,  who  had  in  struggling 
dropped  the  reins,  was  extending  his  arms  and  dropping 
his  head.     A  minute  more,  and  all  would  have  been  over. 

"  Keep  up,"  said  Eaoul ;  "  keep  up !  " 

*'  Too  late,  too  late  1 "  said  the  young  man. 

The  water  passed  over  his  head  and  drowned  his  voice. 
Raoul  got  off  his  horse,  leaving  him  to  look  after  his  own 
safety,  and  in  three  or  four  strokes  was  near  the  man. 
He  immediately  seized  the  horse's  curb,  and  raised  his 
head  out  of  the  water;  the  animal  then  breathed  more 
freely,  and  as  if  he  understood  that  some  one  had  come  to 
his  aid,  he  redoubled  his  efforts.  Raoul  at  the  same  time 
seized  one  of  the  young  man's  hands,  and  placed  it  on  the 
horse's  mane,  which  the  youth  laid  hold  of  with  the  tena- 
city of  a  drowning  man.  Sure  that  the  cavalier  would  not 
let  go,  Raoul  turned  his  attention  to  the  horse,  which  he 
guided  towards  the  other  shore,  encouraging  him  with  his 
voice  to  strike  out.  Suddenly  the  animal  reached  shallow 
water,  and  got  a  foothold. 
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''  Saved ! "  cried  the  giay-haired  man,  as  he  himself 
reached  the  shore. 

"  Saved  ! "  mechanically  uttered  the  young  man,  while 
letting  go  the  mane,  and  letting  himself  slip  off  the  horse 
into  Eaoul's  arms.  The  latter  was  only  some  ten  paces 
from  the  shore ;  he  carried  the  now  senseless  stranger 
there,  put  him  down  on  the  grass,  loosened  his  collar,  and 
unbuttoned  the  fastenings  of  his  doublet.  A  minute  after 
the  gray-haired  man  was  near  him. 

Olivain  had  managed  to  reach  land  also,  after  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  many  times ;  and  the  people  in  the 
boat  directed  their  course  to  the  shore  as  best  they  could 
with  the  aid  of  a  pole  which  was  by  chance  in  the  boat. 
By  degrees,  thanks  to  Raoul  and  the  old  gentleman,  life 
returned  into  the  face  of  the  nearly  drowned  man,  who 
opened  his  eyes  first  wildly,  but  soon  fixed  them  on  him 
who  had  saved  hiuL 

''Ah,  Monsieur,"  he  exclaimed,  "it  is  you  for  whom 
I  am  looking.  But  for  you  I  should  be  dead,  thrice 
dead." 

"  But  you  are  coming  to,  and  we  shall  get  off  with  only 
a  ducking,"  said  Eaoul. 

''  Ah,  Monsieur,  what  gratitude  is  due  to  you ! "  said 
the  gray-haired  man. 

''Ahy  is  that  you,  my  good  D'ArmingesI  I  caused 
you  a  great  fright,  did  I  not )  but  it 's  your  own  fault 
You  were  my  preceptor ;  why  did  you  not  teach  me  to 
swim  better?" 

''Ah,  Monsieur  the  Ck)untl"  said  the  old  man,  "if 
any  misfortune  had  happened  to  you,  I  should  never  have 
dared  to  present  myself  before  the  marshal" 

"  But  how  did  the  accident  happen  % "  asked  BaouL 

"  In  the  simplest  manner  possible,"  replied  he  addressed 
as  count.     "  We  had  scarcely  crossed  a  third  of  the  river 
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w\ym  iim  rufj^  <it  ihia  UtrjAjmi  Isroke.  At  ibe  cries  and 
muy*tW0tuU  iA  ilint  txxtim«ii«  mj  Loebb  (odk  fri^xt  and 
\m\ittA  intv  Ui«  tratter.  I  am  s  bftd  swinuDet^  and  did  not 
dAfit  U»  throw  mymit  into  the  water.  Instead  of  helping 
iiitt  b^mw'a  ead<3avon,  I  pandjzed  tbeniy  and  was  in  the 
wajr  of  drowning  mjself  hmvelj,  whan  jou  leaehed  me 
JuMt  in  time  for  mj  reacoeu  So,  Monaipmy  henceforth  we 
aiw  fric^nda  tonsver" 

**  Moruftimr/'  said  Raool,  bowing^  ''I  am  yoor  servant 
mMmlyp  I  aiisure  you«" 

'*  My  name  is  the  Comte  de  Gmehe ;  my  fiither 
is  Marfehal  de  Grammont  And  now  that  you  know 
wIk)  I  am,  do  mo  the  honor  of  telling  me  who  you 
aw." 

^*  I  am  Vioomte  de  Brogelonne/'  said  Baonl,  bloshing 
hMflAnse  he  was  unable  to  name  his  father,  as  the  count 
had  clone. 

"  ViNonunt,  your  face,  goodness,  and  courage  draw  me 
townnl*  you.     Ixtt  us  embrace.     I  ask  youjr  friendship." 

'*  MonNiouri**  said  liaoul,  while  granting  his  request,  **  I 
lovo  you  alnnuty  with  my  whole  heart ;  treat  me  therefore 
as  a  flovottul  ftiund.*' 

**  Where  are  you  now  going,  Viscount t "  asked  Comte 
de  Ouiohe. 

"  To  tl^e  prince's  army,  Count" 

**  Anil  m  am  I,**  exclaimed  the  young  man,  in  a  trans- 
poH  of  Joy,  **  So  much  the  better ;  we  shall  be  under 
our  Hmt  tire  t^^^^ahe^" 

*^That  is  w«ll,  love  each  other,**  said  the  preceptor. 
*^  lV>th  ar»  y\>uug  ;  you  have  doubtless  the  same  star,  and 
y\ni  «houM  ttu>et/* 

Tho  tw\>  y\>unj;  men  smiltvl  with  the  confidence  of  youth. 

**Amt  now/*  said  the  count's  preceptor,  •you  must 
chau^  yx^r  cK^h^ ;  yx>ur  servants  ought  by  this  time  to 
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have  reached  the  inn.  Linen  and  wine  are  being  made 
waiTO.     Come." 

The  young  men  made  no  objection  to  the  proposal,  so 
they  at  once  re-mounted,  each  observing  and  admiring 
the  other.  They  were  indeed  two  elegant  cavaliers,  with 
figures  slim  and  graceful,  two  noble  fisu^es  with  open  fore- 
heads, looks  pleasant  and  proud,  and  smiles  loyal  and  in- 
telligent. Guiche  might  have  been  about  eighteeui  but  he 
was  scarcely  taller  than  Raoul,  who  was  only  fifteen. 

They  stretched  their  hands  out  as  by  a  spontaneous 
impulse,  and  urging  on  their  horses,  made  their  way  side 
by  side  for  the  h6tel,  the  one  feeling  the  life  to  be  pleas- 
ant which  he  had  nearly  lost,  and  the  other  thanking  God 
for  having  let  him  live  long  enough  to  perform  an  act 
which  would  be  gratifying  to  his  protector. 

As  for  Olivain,  he  was  the  only  one  whom  the  action 
of  his  young  master  did  not  quite  satisfy.  He  twisted 
the  sleeves  of  his  coat,  while  thinking  that  a  halt  at  Com- 
piegne  might  have  not  only  prevented  the  accident  from 
which  he  had  just  escaped,  but  also  the  inflammation  of 
the  chest  and  rheumatism  which  might  be  the  result 
of  it 
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CHAPTER  XXXn- 

8KIBMI8H. 

The  stay  at  Noyon  was  short;  all  enjoyed  a  good  rest 
there.  Raoul  had  ordered  them  to  call  him  if  Grimaud 
came;  but  he  did  not  come.  The  horses  doubtless  ap- 
preciated, on  their  part,  the  eight  hours'  absolute  rest 
and  the  abundant  litter  furnished  them.  The  Comte  de 
Guiche  was  called  at  five  by  Raoul,  who  came  to  wish  him 
good-morning.  They  hastily  breakfasted,  and  by  six  they 
had  done  two  leagues. 

The  young  count's  conversation  was  very  interesting  to 
RaouL  So  Raoul  listened  much,  and  the  young  count  did 
the  talking. 

Brought  up  in  Paris,  where  Raoul  had  been  but  once, 
and  at  court,  which  Raoul  had  never  seen,  the  count's 
fooleries  as  a  page,  two  duels  which  he  had  managed  to 
have  in  spite  of  edicts  and  preceptor,  were  things  which 
engaged  Raoul's  curiosity.  Raoul  had  been  only  to  hL 
Scarron's  house.  He  named  the  persons  whom  he  had 
seen  there.  Guiche  knew  everybody ;  he  made  jokes 
about  every  one.  Raoul  was  fearful  lest  Guiche  should 
make  a  jest  about  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  for  whom  he 
himself  felt  a  real,  deep  sympathy ;  but  whether  instinct- 
ively or  from  affection  for  her,  the  count  spoke  most 
highly  of  her.    This  increased  Raoul's  friendship  for  him. 

Then  came  the  matter  of  gallantries  and  flirtations. 
Under  this  head  also  Bragelonne  had  much  more  to  hear 
than  to  telL     He  therefore  listened,  and  seemed  to  see 
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clearly  enough  through  three  or  four  adyentures  that,  like 
himself,  the  count  was  keeping  a  secret  hid  deep  in  his 
heart.  The  intrigues  of  the  court  were,  as  we  said,  well 
known  to  him.  Raoul  had  heard  the  Gomte  de  la  Fere  talk 
much  of  it,  only  it  had  changed  greatly  since  Athos  fre- 
quented it.  Guiche's  narrative  was  therefore  new  to  his 
travelling  companion.  The  young,  witty,  scandal-monger- 
ing  count  passed  every  one  in  review.  He  told  of  the 
former  amours  of  Madame  de  Longueville  with  Coligny, 
and  the  duel  of  the  latter  on  the  Place  Royale,  which 
caused  his  death,  and  which  Madame  de  Longueville  wit- 
nessed through  the  window-hlinds ;  of  her  fresh  intrigues 
with  Prince  de  Marcillac,  who  they  said  was  so  jealous  of 
her  as  to  wish  everybody  to  be  killed,  even  the  Abb^ 
d'Herblay,  her  confessor ;  of  the  amours  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  with  Mademoiselle,  who  later  on  was  styled  the 
Great  Mademoiselle,  so  celebrated  afterwards  for  her  secret 
marriage  with  Lauzun.  The  queen  herself  was  not  spared, 
and  the  Cardinal  Mazarin  had  his  share  also. 

The  day's  journey  passed  like  an  hour.  The  count's  pre- 
ceptor, —  a  jovial  fellow,  a  man  of  the  world,  wise  to  the 
very  teeth,  as  his  pupil  expressed  it,  —  often  recalled  to 
Kaoul  the  deep  learning  and  the  clever,  biting  raillery  of 
Athos ;  but  as  regards  grace,  delicacy,  and  nobility  of  ap- 
pearance, no  one  was  to  be  compared  to  the  Comte  de  la  Fere. 

The  horses,  having  been  more  carefully  treated  than  the 
evening  before,  pulled  up  about  four  at  Arras.  They  were 
approaching  the  scene  of  the  war ;  and  it  was  determined 
to  stay  in  that  city  until  next  day,  as  some  parties  of  Span- 
iards were  taking  advantage  of  the  night  to  make  expedi- 
tions even  in  the  environs  of  Arras.  The  French  army 
held  ground  from  Pont  k  Marc  to  Valenciennes,  covering 
Douai.  They  said  Monsieur  the  Prince  was  at  B^thune 
The  army  of  the  enemy  extended  from  Cassel  to  Courtray ; 
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and  as  there  was  no  sort  of  pillaging  or  violence  that  it 
did  not  commit,  the  poor  people  on  tha  frontier  loft  their 
isolated  habitations,  and  came  for  refuge  to  the  fortified 
cities,  which  furnished  them  protection.  Arras  was  en- 
cumbeTed  with  fngitivee. 

They  were  talking  of  an  expected  battle  which  might 
prove  decisive,  the  prince  having  oiiXy  manceuvred  np  to 
that  time,  while  awaiting  rainforcementa  which  had  at 
last  just  arrived.  The  young  men  thought  themselves  for- 
tunate to  arrive  so  opportunely.  They  supped  together, 
and  slept  in  the  same  room.  They  were  just  at  the  age 
when  speedy  friendships  si«  formed.  It  seemed  to  them 
as  if  they  had  known  each  other  from  childhood,  and  that 
it  would  be  impossible  ever  again  to  be  separated. 

The  evening  was  employed  in  talking  of  the  war.  The 
servants  polished  their  arms.  The  young  men  loaded  their 
pistols  in  readiness  for  a  skirmish,  and  they  awoke  feeling 
disappointed,  both  having  dreamed  that  they  arrived  too 
late  to  take  part  in  the  battle. 

In  the  morning  the  report  spread  that  the  Prince  de 
Cond^  had  evacuated  B^thune  to  retire  upon  Carvln,  leav- 
ing a  garrison,  however,  in  that  city  ;  but  as  the  news  was 
not  quite  certain,  the  yonng  men  decided  on  continuing 
their  journey  towards  Kthune,  prepared  on  the  way  to 
bear  off  to  the  right,  and  march  to  Carvin. 

The  Comte  daGniche's  preceptor  knew  the  country  per- 
fectly. He  therefore  proposed  to  take  a  cross-road  which 
kept  midway  between  the  road  to  Lena  and  that  to  B^ 
thune.  At  Ablain  they  made  inquiries.  Directions  were 
left  for  Grimaud.  They  began  their  journey  about  seven 
in  the  morning. 

Guiche,  who  was  yonng  and  hot-biained,  said  to  Raonl, 
"There  are  six  of  us,  three  masters  and  three  servants. 
The  latter  are  well  armed,  and  yours  seems  stubborn  enough." 
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"  I  have  never  seen  him  at  work/'  replied  RaouL  ''  But 
lie  is  a  Breton,  that  is  promising." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Gaiche ;  "  and  I  am  sure  he  could 
fire  a  musket  if  needful  I  have  two  reliable  men  who 
were  in  the  wars  with  my  father;  so  we  are  six  com* 
batants.  If  we  find  a  small  party  of  the  enemy  equal  or 
even  superior  in  number  to  us,  we  should  be  the  ones  to 
commence  the  attack,  should  we  not ) " 

"  By  all  means,"  replied  the  viscount. 

**  Holloa,  young  fellows !  "  said  the  preceptor,  joining  in 
the  conversation.  "  Bless  my  soul  1  what  are  you  going 
to  do  1  Do  you  forget  that  my  orders  are  to  conduct  you 
safe  and  sound  to  the  prince)  Once  in  the  army,  kill 
away  at  your  good  pleasure ;  but  till  then  I  warn  you, 
in  my  character  of  general  I  order  a  retreat,  and  turn  my 
back  on  the  first  soldier  that  I  see." 

The  young  men  glanced  at  each  other  and  smiled*  The 
country  was  tolerably  wooded  ;  and  from  time  to  time 
they  met  small  parties  of  peasants  withdrawing,  driving 
their  cattle  before  them,  conveying  in  wagons  or  carrying 
in  their  arms  their  most  valuable  property. 

They  reached  Ablain  without  accident.  There  they 
learned  that  the  prince  had  actually  left  B^thune,  and  lay 
between  Cambrin  and  La  Venthie.  They  heard  also,  when 
leaving  the  route  for  Grimaud,  of  a  cross-road  which  led 
them  in  half-an-hour  to  the  bank  of  a  little  stream  which 
runs  into  the  Lys. 

The  country  was  beautiful,  intersected  by  valleys  of 
emerald  green.  From  time  to  time  they  passed  small 
woods  which  the  paths  they  were  following  traversed. 
In  each  of  these,  fearing  an  ambuscade,  the  preceptor  put 
the  count's  two  servants  in  front  to  form  the  vanguard* 
The  preceptor  and  the  two  young  men  were  the  main  body, 
and  Olivain,  carbine  on  knee  and  eye  on  the  watch,  pro* 
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tected  the  rear.  They  thas  were  passing  through  a  toler- 
ahlj  thick  wood  ;  at  a  hundred  paces  from  this  wood,  M. 
d'Arminges  had  taken  his  usual  precautions,  and  sent 
forward  the  count's  two  lackeys.  The  servants  had  just 
disappeared  under  the  trees ;  the  young  men  and  the  pre- 
ceptor, laughing  and  talking,  were  following  at  ahout  a 
hundred  paces.  Olivain  was  ahout  an  equal  distance  in 
the  rear,  when  suddenly  five  or  six  musket-shots  were 
heard.  The  preceptor  called  a  halt,  and  the  young  men 
pulled  up  their  horses.  At  the  same  moment  they  saw 
the  two  servants  returning  at  a  gallop.  The  two  young 
men,  anxious  to  Icam  the  cause  of  the  firing,  pricked  on 
towards  them.     The  preceptor  followed. 

"  Have  you  heen  stopped  ? "  asked  the  two  young  men. 

"  No,"  they  replied ;  **  it  is  even  prohahle  that  we  were 
not  seen.  The  musket-shots  sounded  in  front  of  us,  and 
we  have  returned  to  ask  orders." 

"  My  advice  is,"  said  M.  d'Arminges,  "  to  beat  a  retreat 
This  wood  may  hide  an  ambuscade." 

"  Have  you  then  seen  nothing  1 "  the  count  asked  the 
servants. 

"  I  thought  I  saw,"  said  one  of  them,  "  some  horsemen 
dressed  in  yellow,  who  were  stealing  along  the  bed  of  the 
stream.** 

"  That  is  it,"  said  the  preceptor.  "  We  have  got  among 
a  party  of  Spaniards.    Back,  gentlemen,  back  !  " 

The  young  men  looked  at  each  other ;  and  at  that  in* 
stant  they  heard  a  pistol-shot  and  then  some  cries  for  help. 
Then  seeing  that  each  was  determined  not  to  retire,  and 
as  the  preceptor  had  already  turned  his  horse  round,  they 
both  pressed  on,  Raoul  crying  out,  ''Come  on,  Olivain 
and  Guiche ;  come  on,  Urbain  and  Planchet !  **  And 
before  the  preceptor  had  recovered  from  his  surprise,  they 
had  already  disappeared  in  the  forest    At  the  same  time 
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that  they  spurred  their  horses,  the  two  young  men  had 
taken  their  pistols  in  their  hands.  Five  minutes  after, 
they  reached  the  spot  whence  the  noise  seemed  to  come. 
Then  they  slackened  speed,  advancing  carefully. 

"  Chut  I  '*  said  Guiche ;   "  some  horsemen." 

"  Yes,  three  on  horse,  and  three  dismounted." 

"  What  are  they  doing  1    Do  you  see  1 " 

"  Yes,  they  seem  to  he  searching  a  man  who  is  wounded 
or  dead." 

*'  It  13  some  wretched  assassination,"  said  Guiche. 

''  They  are  soldiers,  nevertheless,"  replied  Bragelonne. 

"  Yes,  hut  partisans ;   that  is,  rohhers  of  the  highway." 

''  Let  us  give  it  to  them,"  said  they  hoth. 

"  Messieurs ! "  exclaimed  the  poor  preceptor,  "  in 
Heaven's  name  — "  But  the  young  men  did  not  listen 
at  all.  They  set  off  in  emulation  of  each  other,  and  the 
preceptor's  cries  had  no  other  result  than  to  give  warning 
to  the  Spaniards. 

Immediately  the  three  mounted  partisans  sprang  forward 
to  meet  the  young  men,  while  the  three  others  finished 
plundering  the  two  travellers,  —  for  on  approaching,  the 
two  young  men  perceived  two  hodies  lying  on  the  ground, 
instead  of  one. 

At  ten  paces  Guiche  was  the  first  to  fire,  and  missed 
his  man  ;  the  Spaniard  who  came  up  to  Eaoul  fired,  and 
Raoul  felt  a  pain  in  his  left  arm  like  the  stroke  of  a  whip. 
At  four  paces  he  fired,  and  the  Spaniard,  struck  in  the 
breast,  threw  up  his  arms  and  fell  hack  on  the  horse, 
which  turned  and  bolted. 

At  that  moment  Eaoul  saw  as  through  a  cloud  the  bar- 
rel of  a  musket  directed  at  him.  Athos's  advice  came  to 
mind ;  by  a  movement  like  lightning  he  made  his  horse 
rear.  The  shot  was  fired.  The  horse  shied,  missed  his 
footing,  and  fell  with  Raoul's  leg  under  him 
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The  Spaniard  spiang  forward,  eeizing  his  niuaket  liy  the 
barrel  in  order  to  break  Baoul'a  head  with  the  butt-end. 
Unfortunately,  fmm  Baoul's  poeition  be  was  neither  able 
to  draw  sword  nor  pistol ;  he  saw  the  butt-end  moving 
above  hia  head,  and  in  spite  of  himself,  he  was  about 
closing  bis  eyes,  when  with  a  bound  Quiche  came  to 
the  rescue,  and  put  his  pistol  to  the  Spaniard's  throat. 

"Surrender!"  he  said  to  him;  "or  yon  are  a  dead 
man." 

The  soldier  dropped  his  musket,  and  gave  in  at  onca 

Gniche  called  one  of  his  servants,  gave  him  the  pris- 
oner in  charge  with  orders  to  blow  out  his  brains  if  he 
made  a  movement  to  escape,  leaped  off  his  horse,  and  came 
up  to  RaouL 

"  Upon  my  woid,"  said  Raoal,  laughing,  although  his 
pallor  showed  the  emotion  natural  to  a  first  encounter, 
"  yon  pay  your  debts  quickly.  Bnt  for  you,"  added  he, 
repeating  the  count's  words,  "I  should  be  dead,  thrice 

"My  enemy,  in  taking  flight,"  said  Gnicha,  "left 
me  every  facility  for  coming  to  your  aid ;  but  are  you 
badly  wounded,  for  I  see  you  all  covered  with  blood  I " 

"  I  think,"  said  Raonl,  "  I  have  something  like  a  sctatch 
on  the  arm.  Help  me  to  get  from  under  my  horse,  and 
nothing  will,  I  hope,  prevent  us  from  continuing  our 
journey," 

M.  d'  Armiogee  and  OHvain  were  on  foot  trying  to  raise 
the  horse,  which  was  struggling  in  death  agony.  Baonl 
succeeded  in  getting  his  foot  from  the  stirrup  and  disen- 
gaging his  leg.    In  an  instant  he  was  up. 

"  Anything  broken  1 "   said  Guiche. 
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**  We  came  too  late  ;  they  are  killed,  and  the  booty  is 
carried  off.** 

**  Let  us  go  and  see  whether  they  are  quite  dead,  or  if 
we  can  give  any  help,"  said  EaouL  "  Olivain,  we  have 
become  possessed  of  two  horses ;  but  I  have  lost  mine. 
Take  the  better  of  the  two  for  yourself  and  give  me  yours." 

And  they  approached  the  spot  where  the  victims  were 
lying. 
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CHAPTER  XXXHL 

THE  MONK. 

Two  men  lay  there ;  one  of  them  motionless,  lying  on 
his  face,  pierced  by  three  shots,  —  he  was  quite  dead. 
The  other  had  been  placed  against  a  tree  by  the  two  ser- 
vants ;  his  eyes  were  raised  to  heaven,  his  hands  clasped 
together,  and  he  was  praying  earnestly.  He  had  received 
a  ball  which  had  broken  his  thigh. 

The  young  men  went  up  first  of  all  to  the  dead  man, 
and  looked  at  him  with  astonishment. 

**  It  is  a  priest,"  said  Bragelonne ;  **  he  wears  the  ton- 
sure. Oh,  the  wretches,  to  raise  their  hands  against  Gfod's 
ministers  I " 

**  Come  here,  Monsieur,*'  said  Urbain, — an  old  soldier 
who  had  gone  through  all  the  campaigns  with  the  car- 
dinal duke,  — ''  come  here.  Nothing  can  be  done  with  the 
other,  while  perhaps  we  can  save  this  one." 

The  wounded  man  smiled  sadly. 

"  Save  met  no,"  said  he  ;  "  but  help  me  to  die, — yes." 

**  Are  you  a  priest  1 "  asked  Raoul. 

"  No,  Monsieur." 

*'  Your  unfortunate  companion  seems  to  me  to  belong 
to  the  Churchy"  replied  RaouL 

**  He  is  the  curate  of  B^thune.  He  was  conveying  to  a 
aafe  place  the  sacred  vessels  of  his  church  and  the  treasure 
of  the  chapter,  ^  for  the  prince  abandoned  our  city  yes- 
terday, and  perhaps  the  Spaniard  will  be  there  to-morrow. 
Now,  as  they  knew  that  hostile  parties  were  traversing 
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the  country,  and  the  mission  was  perilous,  no  one  daied 
to  accompany  him,  and  then  I  offered  mysel£" 

'*  And  these  wretches  have  attacked  you  1  These 
wretches  have  fired  upon  a  priest  1 " 

"  Messieurs,"  said  the  wounded  man^  looking  around 
him,  '*  I  am  suffering  much,  and  yet  I  should  like  to  be 
carried  to  some  house." 

"  Where  you  might  be  attended  to  1 "  said  Quiche. 

"  No  ;  but  where  I  might  confess." 

'*  But  perhaps,"  said  Raoul,  ^'  you  are  not  wounded  so 
dangerously  as  you  think." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  wounded  man,  "  believe  me,  there 
is  no  time  to  lose.  The  ball  has  broken  the  thigh-bone, 
and  penetrated  to  the  intestines." 

"  Are  you  a  doctor  1 "  asked  Guiche. 

"  No,"  said  the  dying  man ;  "  but  I  know  something  of 
wounds,  and  mine  is  mortal.  Try  to  remove  me  to  a 
place  where  I  can  find  a  priest,  or  take  the  trouble  to 
bring  one  to  me  here,  and  God  will  recompense  you  for 
this  holy  act  It  is  my  soul  I  want  to  save ;  my  body 
is  lost." 

*'  Since  you  die  while  doing  a  good  action,  that  is  im- 
possible !  and  God  will  help  you." 

"  Messieurs,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  said  the  wounded  man, 
summoning  up  all  his  strength  as  if  to  rise,  "  don't  lose 
time  in  useless  talk !  Help  me  to  gain  the  nearest  vil- 
lage, or  bring  to  me  here  the  first  monk  or  priest  you  may 
meet  with.  But  perhaps  no  one  will  dare  to  come,  and  I 
shall  die  without  absolution.  Oh  1 "  added  the  wounded 
man,  with  an  expression  of  terror  which  made  the  young 
men  shudder,  "  you  will  not  permit  that,  will  you  1  It 
would  be  too  terrible ! " 

"  Monsieur,  be  calm,"  said  Guiche.  "  I  swear  to  you 
that  you  are  going  to  have  the  consolation  you  ask ;  tell 
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me  onlj  where  there  is  a  house  where  we  can  ask  help, 
or  a  vill^e  where  we  can  go  for  a  ptieat" 

"  Thanks ;  and  may  God  reward  you  I  There  is  an  inn 
half  a  league  tram  here  following  this  road,  and  scaicely 
a  lee^e  beyond  the  inn  yon  will  come  to  the  village  of 
Greney.  Go  and  find  the  curate.  If  he  is  not  in,  go  to  the 
convent  of  the  Augnstinians,  which  is  the  last  hotue  on 
the  right,  and  bring  any  one  who  has  received  from  our 
holy  Church  the  power  of  absolution  in  artieuto  mortit." 

"  M.  d'Armingee,"  aaid  Guiche,  "  stay  by  this  unfor- 
tunate man,  and  take  care  that  he  is  removed  as  gen- 
tly aa  possible.  Make  a  litter  of  branches ;  put  all  our 
cloaks  on  it.  Two  of  our  servants  will  carry  it,  while  the 
third  will  hold  himself  ready  to  take  the  place  of  th« 
tired  bearer.     We  are  going  to  find  a  priest." 

"Go,  Count,"  said  the  preceptor;  "bnt  for  Heaven'a 
sake  do  not  expose  yourself  1" 

"  Don't  be  alarmed.  Besides,  we  are  saved  for  the  day. 
Ton  know  the  saying,  Non  bit  t'n  idem." 

"  Keep  up  your  courage,  Monsieur  I  "  said  Raoul  to  the 
wounded  man ;  "  we  are  going  to  do  what  you  desired." 

"  May  God  bless  yon,  Messieurs  !  "  answered  the  dying 
man,  with  au  accent  of  gratitude  impossible  to  describe. 

The  young  men  set  off  at  a  gallop  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated, while  the  preceptor  attended  to  the  making  of  the 
litt«r. 

In  about  ten  minutes  they  came  to  the  Inn.  Eaoul, 
without  dismonnting,  called  the  host,  and  told  him  they 
were  bringing  to  him  a  wounded  man,  and  begged  him 
in  the  mean  while  to  get  all  things  prepared  for  dressing 
his  wound, — a  bed,  bandages,  some  lint, — desiring  him  if 
he  knew  of  a  doctor  in  the  neighborhood  to  send  for  him 
at  once,  and  offering  to  pay  the  messenger. 

"^o  host,  who  saw  two  yonng  lords  richly  dieseed. 
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promised  to  do  all  tbej  asked,  and  our  cavaliers  therefore 
set  off  afresh,  and  went  at  a  brisk  pace  towards  Grenej. 

They  had  gone  more  than  a  le^ue,  and  could  see  the 
first  houses  of  the  village,  whose  roofs  of  red  tiles  pre- 
sented a  strong  contrast  to  the  green  trees  which  sur- 
rounded them,  when  they  perceived,  coming  towards 
them,  mounted  on  a  mule,  a  poor  monk,  who  from  his 
large  hat  and  robe  of  gray  wool  they  took  for  an  Augus' 
tinian  friar.  This  time  chance  seemed  to  send  them  what 
they  were  looking  for. 

The  monk  drew  near.  He  was  about  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three,  but  older  in  appearance  from  his  ascetic 
practices.  He  was  pale,  not  of  that  dead  paleness  which 
is  beautiful,  but  of  a  bilious  yellow ;  his  short  hair,  which 
reached  scarcely  lower  than  the  circle  traced  on  his  fore- 
head by  his  hat,  was  light,  and  his  eyes,  of  a  clear  blue, 
seemed  devoid  of  life. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Raoul,  with  his  usual  politenesSi  "  are 
you  an  ecclesiastic  1 " 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  that  1 "  said  the  stranger,  with 
an  almost  rude  impassiveness. 

"  To  know  it,"  said  Quiche,  haughtily. 

The  stranger  touched  his  mule  with  his  heel,  and 
went  on.  Guiche  leaped  before  him^  and  stopped  his 
progress. 

**  Answer,  Monsieur ! "  said  he ;  "  we  have  asked  you 
in  a  polite  manner,  and  every  question  deserves  a  reply." 

''  I  am  free,  I  suppose,  to  tell  or  not  to  tell  who  I  am 
to  the  first  persons  who  take  the  liberty  of  questioning 
me. 

Guiche  had  great  difficulty  in  restraining  the  strong  de- 
sire he  felt  to  break  the  monk's  bones. 

**  First  of  all,"  said  he,  trying  to  restrain  himself,  "  we 

are  not  persons  to  be  treated  with  impertinence;  my  Mend 
VOL.  I.  —  24 
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18  the  Yicomte  de  Bragelonney  and  I  am  the  Comte  de 
Guiche.  It  is  not  from  mere  caprice  we  asked  yoa  the 
qaestion,  for  a  man  who  is  wounded  and  dying  desires  the 
aid  of  the  Church.  If  you  are  a  priest,  I  summon  you,  in 
the  name  of  humanity,  to  follow  me  to  aid  this  man ;  if 
you  are  not,  that  alters  the  case.  I  forewarn  you,  in  the 
name  of  that  courtesy  which  you  appear  so  completely  to 
ignore,  that  I  shall  punish  you  for  your  insolence.'' 

The  monk's  paleness  turned  into  lividness,  and  he 
smiled  in  such  a  strange  manner  that  Baoul,  who  kept  his 
eyes  on  him,  felt  this  smile  oppress  his  heart  as  if  it  were 
an  insult. 

"  It  is  some  Spanish  or  Flemish  spy,"  said  he,  putting 
his  hand  upon  his  pistoL  A  menacing  look  like  a  flash  re- 
plied to  Eaoul. 

"  Well,  Monsieur,"  said  Guiche,  "will  you  answer  met " 

"  I  am  a  priest,  Messieurs,"  said  the  young  man ;  and 
his  fetce  resumed  its  usual  impassiyeness. 

"Then,  Father,"  said  Haoul,  letting  his  pistol  drop  again 
into  the  holster,  and  impressing  upon  his  words  a  respect- 
ful accent  which  did  not  come  from  his  heart,  "  then  if  you 
are  a  priest,  you  will  have,  as  my  friend  has  told  you,  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  your  calling.  An  unfortunate 
fellow  who  is  wounded  hegs  the  help  of  a  minister  of 
God ;  our  people  are  waiting  on  him." 

"  I  will  go,"  said  the  monk ;  and  he  touched  the  mule 
with  his  heeL 

"  If  you  do  not  go  there,  Monsieur,"  said  Guiche,  **  re- 
member that  we  have  horses  capable  of  overtaking  your 
mule,  and  sufficient  influence  to  cause  you  to  be  seized 
wherever  you  are ;  and  then,  I  swear  it  to  you,  your  trial 
will  be  soon  finished.  A  tree  and  a  cord  can  be  found 
anywhere." 

The  eye  of  the  monk  flashed  anew,  but  that  was  aU. 
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He  repeated  his  phiase,  —  ''I  will  go  there ; "  and  he  set 
out. 

''  Let  us  follow  him,''  said  Guiche,  **  that  will  be  the 
sniest  way." 

**  I  was  going  to  propose  it  to  yon,"  said  Bragelonne  ; 
and  the  two  young  men  turned  round,  regulating  their 
pace  by  that  of  the  monk,  whom  they  thus  followed  with- 
in pistol-shot. 

At  the  end  of  five  minutes  the  monk  turned  round  to 
make  sure  whether  he  were  followed  or  not. 

"  Do  you  see  t "  said  Eaoul.  "  We  have  done  right 
to  follow  him." 

"  What  a  horrible-looking  fellow  he  is  !  "  said  the  count 

''  Horrible,"  replied  RaouL  ''  In  expression  above  all ; 
that  yellowish  hair,  those  leaden  eyes,  those  lips  which 
disappear  at  the  least  word  he  utters." 

*'  Yes,  yes,"  said  Guiche,  who  had  been  less  struck  than 
Eaoul  with  all  these  details,  because  Raoul  was  examining 
while  Guiche  was  talking,  — "  yes,  a  strange  face ;  but 
these  monks  are  subjected  to  such  degrading  practices! 
The  fasts  make  them  pale ;  the  strictness  of  discipline 
makes  them  hypocrites ;  and  it  is  by  force  of  weeping  for 
the  good  things  of  life  which  they  have  lost,  and  which 
we  enjoy,  that  their  eyes  grow  dulL" 

"However,"  said  Raoul,  "the  poor  man  will  have  a 
priest ;  but  really,  the  penitent  has  the  look  of  possessing 
a  better  conscience  than  his  confessor.  I  must  confess 
I  have  been  used  to  seeing  better-looking  priests." 

"  Ah,"  said  Guiche,  "  don't  you  understand  1  This  is 
one  of  the  begging  friars  who  travel  about  till  a  living 
drops  from  heaven.  They  are  mostly  foreigners :  Scotch, 
Irish,  Danes.  I  have  sometimes  had  pointed  out  to  me 
such  as  this  one." 

"  As  ugly  1" 
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**  No ;  bu£  teaaoaahly  hiifeoaa,  Derertheleea^' 

"  Whut  a  misfortane  for  thU  poor  woDndcd  man  to  die 
ill  tha  Eutoila  of  sach  a  monk  !  " 

"Boll!''  said  Goicbe ;  "abeolation  ccmes  sot  tnai 
him.  vho  gives  it,  bat  from  God.  T«t  I  woald  nther  die 
impeniteiit  than  hare  to  do  with  mtch  a  confessor.  Ton 
agree  with  me,  don't  yon.  Viscount  t  And  I  see  jon  careat 
tlie  pooimel  of  yoar  pistol  as  if  yon  had  some  intention  of 
breaking  his  head." 

"  Tea,  Connt ;  and  what  will  soiprise  yon,  I  have  felt 
an  indefinable  horror  at  the  look  of  this  man.  Hare  70a 
ever  disturbed  a  serpent  when  going  along  1* 

"  NeTer." 

"  Well,  that  baa  happened  to  me  in  our  foreeta  about 
Bloi&  I  well  rememW  the  fint  which  I  ever  saw,  with 
its  doll  eye  and  curved  body,  shaking  its  head  and  brand- 
ishing its  tongue ;  I  stopped,  fixed,  pale,  and  as  if  fasci- 
nated, till  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Fin—  " 

"  Your  father  t "  asked  Guiche. 

"  No ;  my  gnardian,"  replied  Kaonl,  blusbing. 

"  Very  weU." 

"  Till  the  count  said  to  m^  '  Come,  Bragelonne,  draw.' 
Then  only  I  ran  at  the  reptUe,  and  cut  it  in  two  just  when 
it  raised  itself  on  its  taU,  and  hissing,  prepared  to  attack 
me.  Well,  I  swear  to  yon,  I  felt  the  tame  senaatioa  at 
the  sight  of  this  man  when  he  said,  '  Why  do  you  ask  me 
that  1 '  and  looked  at  me." 

"  Then  yon  reproach  yonnelf  fbr  not  baring  cut  him  in 
two  as  you  did  the  serpent  1  ** 

"  Faith,  yes  !  almost,"  sud  BaonL 

Just  then  they  came  in  nght  of  the  little  inn,  and  saw 
ooming  towards  it  the  wonnded  man's  party,  led  by  M. 
Two  men  carried  tbe  dying  man ;  the  third 
cfl.     The  young  men  sparred  forward. 
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"  There 's  the  wounded  man/'  said  Gnichey  when  passing 
hy  the  friar;  "be  good  enough  to  hasten  a  little.  Sir 
monk." 

As  to  Eaooly  he  separated  himself  from  the  monk  the 
whole  width  of  the  road^  and  passed  him,  turning  aside  his 
head  with  disgust.  Thus,  the  young  men  preceded  the 
confessor  instead  of  following  him. 

They  went  up  to  the  wounded  man,  and  announced  the 
good  news.  The  latter  raised  himself  up  to  look  in  the 
direction  indicated,  saw  the  monk  hastening  on,  and  fell 
back  on  his  litter,  his  face  lit  up  with  joy. 

''Now/'  said  the  young  man,  "we  have  done  all  we 
can  for  you,  and  as  we  are  in  haste  to  join  the  prince's 
army,  we  must  resume  our  journey ;  you  will  excuse  us, 
will  you  not,  Monsieur)  They  say  there  is  going  to 
be  a  battle,  and  we  would  not  wish  to  arrive  the  next 
day." 

"  Go,  my  young  lords,"  said  the  wounded  man ;  "  and 
may  you  both  be  blessed  for  your  piety  1  Vou  have  in 
fact,  and  as  you  have  said,  done  for  me  all  that  you  could 
do.  I  can  only  say  to  you  once  more :  '  May  God  pre- 
serve you,  you  and  those  who  are  dear  to  you ! ' " 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Guiche  to  his  preceptor,  "  we  are  go- 
ing on ;  you  will  rejoin  us  on  the  way  to  Cambrin." 

The  host  was  at  his  door,  and  had  prepared  everything, 
—  bed,  bandages,  and  lint,  —  and  a  groom  had  gone  to 
find  a  physician  at  Lens,  the  nearest  city. 

"  Well,"  said  the  host,  "  it  shall  be  done  as  you  desire ; 
but  do  you  not  stop,  Monsieur,  to  dress  your  wound)" 
continued  he,  addressing  Bragelonne. 

"Oh,  my  wound  is  nothing,"  said  the  viscount;  "and  it 
will  be  time  for  me  to  occupy  myself  with  it  at  the  next 
halt,  —  only  have  the  goodness,  if  you  see  a  horseman  pass 
who  inquires  of  you  concerning  a  young  man  riding  a 
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chestnat  hoise,  and  followed  by  a  servanty  to  tell  him  yoa 
have  seen  me,  but  that  I  have  resumed  my  journey,  and 
expect  to  dine  at  Mazingarbe,  and  sleep  at  Cambnn. 
That  horseman  is  my  servant" 

"Would  it  not  be  better,  and  for  greater  security/' 
replied  the  landlord,  **  that  I  should  ask  his  name  and  tell 
him  yours  t " 

"  There  is  no  harm  in  an  increase  of  precaution,"  said 
Eaoul;  "my  name  is  Yicomte  de  Bragelonne,  and  his 
Grimaud." 

At  this  moment  the  wounded  man  arrived  from  one 
side,  and  the  monk  from  the  other.  The  two  young  men 
stepped  aside  to  aUow  the  litter  to  pass ;  on  his  side  the 
monk  dismounted  from  his  mule,  and  ordered  that  it  should 
be  taken  to  the  stables  without  unsaddling  it 

"Sir  monk,"  said  Guiche,  "confess  well  this  honest 
man,  and  do  not  trouble  yourself  as  to  your  expense  or 
that  of  your  mule ;  it  is  all  paid." 

"  Thanks,  Monsieur ! "  said  the  monk,  with  one  of  those 
smiles  which  had  made  Bragelonne  shiver. 

"  Come,  Count,"  said  Raoul,  who  seemed  instinctively 
to  be  unable  to  bear  the  presence  of  the  Augustinian,  -^ 
"  come,  I  feel  myself  ill  here." 

"  Thanks,  still  once  more,  my  fine  young  lords,"  said  the 
wounded  man,  "  and  do  not  forget  me  in  your  prayers." 

**  Rest  tranquil,"  said  Guiche,  spurring  his  horse  to  re- 
join Bragelonne,  now  in  advance. 

At  that  moment,  the  litter,  borne  by  the  two  servants, 
was  entering  the  house.  The  landlord  and  his  wife  were 
standing  on  the  stairs.  The  wounded  man  seemed  to  suf- 
fer terrible  pain ;  and  yet  his  chief  concern  was  to  know 
if  the  monk  was  following. 

At  the  sight  of  this  pale  and  bloodstained  man,  the 
wife  seized  her  husband's  arm. 
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"  Well,  what  'a  the  matter  f "  said  the  latter.  **  Do  you 
feel  mi" 

*^  No ;  but  look ! "  said  the  wife,  pointing  to  the 
wounded  man.    "  Do  jou  not  recognize  him  1 '' 

"  That  man  1  wait  now — " 

'*  Ah,  I  see  you  recognijDe  him/'  said  the  wife,  *'  for  you 
are  turning  pale." 

'*  Indeed/'  exclaimed  the  landlord.  "  111  luck  to  our 
house  !     It  is  the  former  public  executioner  of  B^thnne." 

''  The  executioner  of  B^thuue ! "  muttered  the  monk, 
starting,  and  showing  on  his  &ce  the  feeling  of  repugnance 
which  the  penitent  produced  in  him.  M.  d'Arminges, 
who  stood  at  the  door,  observed  his  hesitation. 

*'  Sir  monk/'  said  he,  ''  whether  he  is  or  has  been  an 
executioner,  he  is  none  the  less  a  man.  Eender  him  the 
last  service  he  demands  from  you,  and  your  work  will  be 
only  the  more  meritorious." 

The  monk  answered  nothing,  but  he  continued  silently 
his  way  towards  the  chamber,  where  the  two  servants  had 
already  placed  the  dying  man  on  a  bed. 

On  seeing  the  man  of  God  approach  the  bedside  of  the 
wounded  man,  the  two  servants  went  out,  closing  the  door 
on  the  monk  and  the  dying  man.  D'Arminges  and  Oli- 
vain  awaited  them ;  they  all  mounted,  and  set  off  at  a  trot» 
following  the  road  at  the  extremity  of  which  Raoul  and 
his  companion  had  already  disappeared.  Just  as  the 
preceptor  and  his  escort  disappeared,  a  fresh  traveller 
stopped  before  the  inn. 

''What  does  Monsieur  wantl"  said  the  landlord, 
still  pale  and  trembling  from  the  discovery  he  had  just 
made. 

The  traveller  imitated  a  man  drinking,  and  dismount- 
ing, pointed  to  his  horse,  and  signified  that  he  wished  it 
to  be  groomed. 
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**  Ahy  devil !  **  said  the  host  to  himself  **  it  seems  that 
this  one  is  mute." 

"  And  where  would  you  like  to  drink  t " 

"  Here,"  said  the  traveller,  pointing  to  a  table. 

**  I  made  a  mistake/'  said  the  host ;  ''  he  is  not  quite 
dumb ;"  and  he  bowed,  and  went  to  fetch  a  bottle  of  wine 
and  some  biscuits,  which  he  placed  before  his  taciturn  guest. 

"  Does  Monsieur  wish  anything  else  Y" 

''  Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  traveller. 

"  What  does  Monsieur  wish  1 " 

"  To  know  if  you  have  seen  a  young  gentleman,  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  on  a  chestnut  horse,  and  followed  by 
a  servant,  pass  this  way." 

Vicomte  de  Bragelonne  ? "  said  the  host. 
Precisely." 

''  Then  your  name  is  Grimaud  1 " 

The  traveller  nodded  assent. 

"  Well,  then !  your  master  was  here  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago.  He  will  dine  at  Mazingarbe,  and  sleep  at 
Cambrin." 

"  How  fai  to  Mazingarbe  1 " 

*'  Two  leagues  and  a  half." 

"  Thanks." 

Grimaud,  sure  of  overtaking  his  master  before  the  end 
of  the  day,  seemed  more  at  ease,  wiped  his  forehead,  and 
poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  which  he  drank  in  silence. 
He  had  just  put  the  glass  on  the  table,  and  was  going  to 
fill  it  again,  when  a  terrible  cry  came  from  the  room  where 
the  monk  and  dying  man  were.  Grimaud  jumped  up  at 
once. 

''  What  ia  that  ? "  said  he.  "  Where  does  that  cry  come 
fioml" 

''  From  the  wounded  man's  room,"  said  the  landlord. 

*'  What  wounded  man  f  "  asked  Grimaud. 
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"  The  fonner  executioner  of  B^thune,  who  has  just  been 
assassinated  by  some  Spanish  partisans,  and  who  is  now 
confessing  to  an  Augustinian  friar.  He  seems  to  be  suffer- 
ing a  good  deal." 

*'  The  former  executioner  of  B^thune  1 "  muttered  Gri- 
maudy  bringing  him  back  to  his  recollection^  —  "a  man 
from  fifby-five  to  sixty  years  of  age,  tall,  muscular, 
swarthy,  with  black  hair  and  beard  1 " 

"  That  is  he,  except  that  his  beard  is  gray  and  his 
hair  has  become  white.  Do  you  know  him?"  asked 
the  host 

"  I  saw  him  once,"  said  Grimaud,  whose  countenance 
grew  severe  at  the  picture  which  his  memory  recalled. 

The  host's  wife  had  run  to  them,  trembling  all  over. 

"  Did  you  hear  ? "  said  she  to  her  husband. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  host,  looking  with  uneasiness  towards 
the  door.  At  this  moment  a  cry  less  strong  than  the  first, 
but  followed  by  a  prolonged  groan,  was  heard.  The  three 
persons  looked  at  one  another,  shuddering. 

<<  We  must  see  what  it  is,"  said  Grimaud. 

'*  One  would  say  it  was  the  cry  of  a  man  being  killed," 
muttered  the  host. 

*'  Jesus !  "  said  his  wife,  crossing  herself 

If  Grimaud  spoke  little,  as  has  been  seen,  he  could  act 
with  vigor.  He  rushed  towards  the  door,  and  shook  it 
vigorously,  but  it  was  Deistened  inside  by  a  bolt. 

''  Open  the  door  I "  cried  the  host.  "  Sir  monk,  open 
at  once ! " 

No  one  replied. 

''Open,  or  I  will  break  down  the  door,"  then  said 
Grimaud. 

Still  silence. 

Grimaud  looked  about  him,  and  caught  sight  of  a  crow, 
bar  which  by  chance  lay  in  a  comer.     He  snatched  it  up^ 
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and  before  the  host  could  prevent  him,  he  had  forced  open 
the  door. 

The  room  was  saturated  with  blood,  which  ran  through 
the  mattresses.  The  wounded  man  did  not  speak,  and 
was  at  the  point  of  death.     The  monk  had  disappeared. 

«  The  monk  1 "  cried  the  host     "  Where  is  he  I " 

Grimaud  rushed  to  a  window  which  looked  upon  a 
courtyard. 

**  He  has  escaped  that  way,"  cried  he. 

<<  Do  you  think  so  1 "  said  the  scared  host.  "  Boy,  soo 
if  the  monk's  mule  is  in  the  stable.'* 

«  No  mule  there ! "  said  the  boy. 

Grimaud  frowned.  The  host  clasped  his  hands  together, 
and  looked  round  with  distrust.  As  for  his  wife,  she  did 
not  dare  enter  the  room,  but  stood  frightened  at  the  door. 

Grimaud  came  close  up  to  the  wounded  man,  looking  at 
his  coarse,  strongly-marked  features,  which  recalled  such  a 
terrible  recollection. 

At  last,  after  a  moment  of  sad  and  mute  contemplation, 
"  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt,"  said  he ;  ''  it  is  really 
he." 

"  Is  he  still  alive  1 "  asked  the  host. 

Grimaud,  without  answering,  opened  the  wounded  man's 
waistcoat  to  feel  his  heart,  while  the  host  approached ;  but 
all  of  a  sudden  they  both  drew  back,  the  host  uttering  a 
cry  of  terror,  Grimaud  turning  pale. 

The  blade  of  a  poniard  was  thrust  up  to  the  hilt  into 
the  left  side  of  the  executioner^s  breast. 

"  Bun  and  fetch  help,"  said  Grimaud ;  ''  I  will  stay  by 
him." 

The  host  left  the  room  thoroughly  frightened ;  as  for  his 
wife,  she  had  fled  at  the  cry  uttered  by  her  husband. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THB  ABSOLUTION. 

This  is  what  liad  happened.  We  have  seen  that  it  was 
not  of  his  own  will,  but  on  the  contrary  much  against  it, 
that  the  monk  attended  on  the  wounded  man  so  strangely 
recommended  to  him.  He  would  perhaps  have  endeavored 
to  flee  had  he  seen  the  possibility  of  it ;  but  the  threats  of 
tne  two  gentlemen,  their  suite  staying  behind  after  having 
doubtless  received  their  instructions,  and  in  short  the  in- 
tention which  filled  the  monk's  mind  of  playing  out  to  the 
end  bis  part  of  confessor  without  showing  too  much  ill- 
will,  prevented  him.  So  when  once  in  the  room  he  drew 
near  to  the  wounded  man's  bedside. 

The  executioner  examined  the  face  of  the  one  who 
should  be  his  consoler  with  that  sharp  look  peculiar  to 
those  dyingy  who  consequently  have  no  time  to  lose ;  he 
showed  his  surprise,  and  said,  "You  are  very  young, 
Father  1" 

"  Those  who  wear  my  dress  are  of  no  age,"  the  monk 
replied  dryly. 

"  Pray  speak  to  me  more  mildly.  Father ;  I  want  a 
friend  in  my  last  moments." 

"  Are  you  suffering  much  1 " 

'*  Yes,  but  in  soul  more  than  in  body." 

"  We  shall  save  your  soul,"  said  the  young  man ;  "  but 
are  you  reaUy  the  executioner  of  Bdthune,  as  people 
sayl" 
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''  I  have  been,  but  am  that  no  longer,"  said  the  woanded 
man,  for  he  feared  that  this  name  might  deprive  him  of 
the  last  aid  that  he  begged  for ;  ''  fifteen  years  ago  I  gave 
up  the  office.  I  am  still  present  at  executions,  but  do  not 
strike  the  blow  myself  I  " 

"  You  feel  great  horror  at  your  condition  1 " 

The  executioner  gave  a  deep  sigh. 

"  So  long  as  I  executed  only  in  the  name  of  law  and 
justice,"  said  he,  "  I  was  able  to  sleep  peaceably,  sheltered 
as  I  was  under  justice  and  law ;  but  since  that  terrible 
night  when  I  acted  as  the  instrument  of  private  revenge, 
and  raised  the  sword  with  hatred  over  one  of  God's  crea- 
tures,—  since  then  —  " 

The  executioner  stopped^  shaking  his  head  with  a  look 
of  despair. 

"Speak  on,''  said  the  monk,  as  he  sat  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  and  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  narrative  b^gon 
so  strangely. 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  the  dying  man,  with  an  outburst  of  grief 
long  restrained,  and  which  at  last  gave  itself  vent,  **  I 
have,  nevertheless,  tried  to  check  remorse  by  twenty 
years  of  good  works.  I  have  laid  aside  the  ferocity 
natural  to  those  who  shed  blood.  I  have  many  times 
exposed  my  life  to  save  those  in  peril ;  and  I  have  pre- 
served the  lives  of  many  by  way  of  exchange  for  those  I 
have  taken  away.  That  is  not  all :  I  have  distributed  the 
wealth  acquired  in  the  exercise  of  my  office  among  the 
poor ;  I  am  an  assiduous  attendant  at  church.  All  have 
pardoned  me,  some  even  have  shown  affection  for  me;  but 
I  believe  God  has  not  pardoned  me,  for  the  reoollection  of 
that  execution  has  unceasingly  followed  me,  and  every 
night  the  spectre  of  that  woman  seems  to  stand  before 


me." 


"  A  woman  I    Was  it  a  woman  whom  you  assassinated  1 " 
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"  You  too ! "  exclaimed  the  executioner ;  "  you  use  this 
word  which  resounds  in  my  ears!  I  then  assassinated 
her,  not  executed  her !  I  am  then  an  assassin,  and  not  a 
lover  of  justice."  And  he  closed  his  eyes^  uttering  deep 
groans. 

The  monk  feared  he  would  die  hefore  adding  any  more, 
for  he  quickly  replied,  *'  Go  on,  I  don't  know  anything ; 
when  you  have  finished  your  tale,  God  and  I  will  decide." 

''Oh,  Father  1"  continued  the  executioner,  with  his  eyes 
still  closed,  as  if  he  feared  on  opening  them  to  see  some 
frightful  object,  '*  it  is  especially  at  night,  and  when  cross- 
ing a  river,  that  this  terror,  which  I  cannot  overcome,  in- 
creases. My  hand  seems  then  to  grow  heavy  as  if  my 
cutlass  was  weighing  it  down ;  the  water  looks  like  blood, 
and  all  the  sounds  of  Nature — the  rustling  of  the  trees, 
the  murmur  of  the  wind,  the  rippling  of  the  water — unite 
to  form  a  weeping,  despairing,  terrible  voice  which  cries 
out  to  me,  '  Make  way  for  the  justice  of  God.' " 

"  Delirious,"  muttered  the  monk,  shaking  his  head. 

The  executioner  opened  his  eyes,  tried  to  turn  towards 
the  young  man,  and  seized  his  arm. 

''  Delirious,"  he  rep)eated, ''  do  you  say  1  Oh,  no ;  for  it 
was  evening.  I  threw  the  body  into  the  river,  with  the 
words  which  my  remorse  spoke  to  me ;  those  were  the 
words  which  I  in  my  pride  uttered.  After  having  been 
the  instrument  of  human  justice,  I  believed  I  had  become 
that  of  God's  justice." 

"But,  come,  how  was  it  doneY  Speak,"  said  the 
monk. 

«  One  evening,  a  man  came  for  me,  and  showed  me  an 
order;  I  followed  him.  Four  other  lords  awaited  me. 
They  took  me  away  masked.  I  always  reserved  the 
right  of  resisting  if  the  duty  required  of  me  seemed  un- 
just.    We  went  on  for  five  or  six  leagues,  gloomy,  silent, 
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scarcely  exchanging  a  word ;  at  last,  through  the  windows 
of  a  little  cottage  they  pointed  out  a  woman  leaning  on  a 
table,  and  said  to  me,  'That  is  she  whom  you  most 
execute.' " 

"  Horrible ! "  said  the  monk.     "  And  did  you  obey  1 " 

''Father,  this  woman  was  a  monster.  She  had  poi- 
soned, they  said,  her  second  husband,  tried  to  assassinate 
her  brother-in-law,  who  was  one  of  these  men ;  she  had 
just  poisoned  a  young  woman  who  was  her  rival ;  and 
before  leaving  England,  she  had,  they  said,  caused  the 
king's  £Etvorite  to  be  stabbed." 

**  Buckingham  t " 

«  Yes,  that  was  he," 

^  Was  this  woman  English,  then  1 " 

'^  No ;  she  was  French,  but  had  been  married  in  Eng- 
land." The  monk  turned  pale,  wiped  his  forehead,  and 
went  and  bolted  the  door.  The  executioner  thought  he 
was  leaving  him,  and  fell  back  with  a  groan  on  the  bed. 

"  No,  no,  here  I  am,"  said  the  monk,  returning  quickly 
to  him  ;  "  go  on.     Who  were  these  men  ? " 

"  One  was  a  foreigner,  —  an  Englishman,  I  believe. 
The  other  four  were  French,  and  wore  the  dress  of 
musketeers." 

"  Their  names  f "  asked  the  monk. 

"  I  did  not  know  them.  Only  the  four  other  nobles 
called  the  Englishman  my  Lord." 

"  And  was  this  woman  beautiful  1 " 

'*  Toung  and  beautiful !  Oh,  yes,  very  beautiful  I 
see  her  still,  when  on  her  knees  at  my  feet  she  prayed 
with  her  head  thrown  back.  I  could  never  understand 
since  how  I  could  strike  one  so  beautiful  and  so  pale." 

The  monk  seemed  agitated  by  a  strange  feeling.  All 
his  limbs  shook ;  it  was  evident  that  he  wished  to  ask  a 
question,  but  did  not  dare. 
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At  length,  after  a  strong  effort  of  8elf<X)ntro]9  ''The 
name  of  this  woman  1"  said  he. 

"  I  don't  know  it.  As  I  told  yon,  she  was  married 
twice,  so  it  seemed.  Once  in  France,  and  then  in 
England." 

"  And  she  was  young,  say  you  1 " 

"  Twenty-five  years." 

"  Beautiful  ? " 

«  Wonderfully." 

"  A  blonde  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  Long  hair,  had  she  not,  which  fell  over  her  shoulders  1 " 

«  Yes." 

"  Eyes  of  wonderful  expression  1 " 

"  When  she  pleased.     Oh,  yes,  that  was  so." 

"  A  voice  of  strange  softness  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  know  that  1 " 

The  executioner  raised  himself  on  his  elbows,  and  fixed 
an  afirighted  look  on  the  monk,  who  became  livid. 

"  And  you  killed  her  I  You  served  as  the  tool  of  those 
cowards  who  did  not  dare  to  do  it  themselves !  You  had 
no  pity  for  her  youth,  her  beauty,  her  weakness!  You 
killed  this  woman  1" 

**  Alas,  Father !  this  woman  under  this  heavenly  exterior 
concealed  an  infernal  spirit ;  and  when  I  saw  her  and  re- 
called all  the  ill  she  had  done  to  myself  —  " 

**  To  you  1  and  what  had  she  done  to  you  1    Tell  now." 

''She  had  led  astray  and  destroyed  my  brother,  who 
was  a  priest  She  had  escaped  with  him  from  her 
convent." 

"With  your  brother?" 

**  Yes ;  he  had  been  her  first  lover.  She  was  the  cause 
of  his  death.  Oh,  Father,  don't  look  so  at  me  I  Am  I 
guilty)    You  will  not  pardon  me,  theni" 
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The  monk  compoeed  his  featnies. 

"  Well,  well ;  I  will  pardon  you  if  yon  tell  alL* 

"  Oh !  "  cried  the  executioner ;  "  aU  !  all ! " 

''Then  answer,  if  she  seduced  your  brother «- you 
that  she  seduced  him,  did  you  not  ? " 

"  Yes." 

''  If  she  caused  his  death,  —  you  have  said  that  she 
caused  his  death  1 " 

'*  Yes,"  repeated  the  executioner. 

''  Then  you  must  know  her  name  as  a  young  girl ! " 

"  Oh,  God,  I  am  dying  I  Give  me  absolution,  Father,  — 
absolution ! " 

"  Tell  her  name,  and  I  will  give  it  to  you." 

**  Her  name  was  —  pity  me  !  "  and  he  fell  back  on  the 
bed,  shuddering,  and  like  a  man  about  to  die. 

"  Her  name !  "  repeated  the  monk,  bending  over  him 
as  if  to  drag  from  him  the  name  which  he  was  unwilling 
to  say,  —  "  her  name !     Speak,  or  no  absolution  !  " 

The  dying  man  seemed  to  gather  up  all  bis  strength. 

The  monk's  eyes  sparkled. 

"  Anne  de  Breuil,"  whispered  the  dying  man. 

''  Anne  de  Breuil ! "  cried  the  monk,  sitting  upright  and 
raising  his  hands  to  heaven,  —  "  Anne  de  Breuil  I  You 
used  that  name,  did  you  not  1 " 

"  Yes,  yes,  that 's  her  name.  And  now  absolve  me,  for 
I  am  dying." 

**  I  absolve  you  1 "  cried  the  priest,  with  a  laugh  which 
made  the  dying  roan's  hair  stand  on  end,  —  "I  absolve 
youf    I  am  not  a  priest." 

**  You  are  not  a  priest  t    What  then  are  you  1 " 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  in  my  turn,  wretch ! " 

"Ah,  Lord  I    MmDieu!'' 

"  I  am  John  Francis  de  Winter  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  you  I "  cried  the  executioner. 
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''Wait^  yoa  will  know  me  presently.  I  am  John 
Francis  de  Winter,"  he  repeated,  "  and  that  woman  —  " 

"  WeU  I  that  woman  1 " 

"  Was  my  mother  !'* 

The  executioner  uttered  that  piercing  cry  which  was 
heard  first* 

"  Oh,  pardon,  pardon  I  **  he  muttered ;  ''  if  not  in  God's 
name  at  least  in  your  own ;  if  not  as  a  priest,  at  least  as 
her  son." 

"  Pftrdon  you  1 "  exclaimed  the  pretended  monk ;  *^  Grod 
will  perhaps  do  so,  but  I  never  will  1 " 

^*  For  pity's  sake  I "  said  the  executioner,  stretching  out 
his  arms  towards  him. 

*'  No  pity  for  him  who  had  no  pity  1  die  impenitent^ 
die  in  despair,  die,  and  go  to  hell  1 " 

And  drawing  a  poniard  from  his  robe  and  striking  it 
into  the  executioner's  breast,  ''Take  that,"  said  he; 
**  that 's  my  absolution." 

It  was  then  that  the  second  cry  was  heard,  weaker  than 
the  first,  which  had  been  followed  by  a  prolonged  groan. 

The  executioner,  who  had  lifted  himself  up,  fell  back  on 
his  bed.  As  for  the  monk,  without  drawing  the  pon- 
iard from  the  wound,  he  ran  to  the  window,  opened  it, 
leaped  on  a  flower-bed,  slipped  into  the  stable,  took  his 
mule,  escaped  by  a  back-door,  hurried  to  the  nearest  covert^ 
threw  off  his  monk's  garments,  took  from  his  valise  a 
complete  cavalier^s  dress,  pat  it  on,  gained  on  foot  the 
first  posting-house,  took  a  horse,  and  went  at  full  speed 
towards  Paris. 

VOL,  I. —  26 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

GBIMAUD  SPEAKS. 

ORDf  AUD  remained  alone  by  the  executioner.  The  host 
had  gone  to  get  medical  help ;  his  wife  was  praying.  In 
a  few  moments  the  wounded  man  again  opened  his  eyes. 

'*  Help  me !  "  he  mutteied.  "  O  God !  shall  I  not  find 
a  friend  in  the  world  to  help  me  to  live  or  to  diel*' 
and  he  with  difficulty  put  his  hand  to  his  breast.  He 
touched  the  handle  of  the  poniard. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  he,  like  a  man  who  recalls  something. 
And  he  let  lus  hand  fall  down  by  his  side. 

''Keep  up  your  courage,*' said  Grimaud;  ''they  have 
gone  for  help.*' 

**  Who  are  you  t "  asked  the  wounded  man,  fixing  his 
eyes  with  a  wild  stare  on  GrimaucL 

''  An  old  acquaintance." 

"You  I" 

The  wounded  man  tried  to  recall  the  features  of  the  one 
who  thus  spoke  to  him.  "  Under  what  circumstances  did 
we  meet  1 "  he  asked. 

**  Twenty  years  ago,  one  night ;  my  master  had  taken 
you  from  Bethune,  and  led  you  to  Armentieres." 

"I  recollect  you  well,"  said  the  executioner;  "you 
were  one  of  the  four  servants." 

"  That  is  it." 
Where  have  you  come  from  t " 
I  am  on  a  journey.     I  stopped  at  this  inn  to  rest  my 
horse.     They  were  telling  me  that  the  executioner  of 
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B^thone  was  here  wounded  when  you  utieied  those  two 
cries.  At  the  first  we  ran  to  the  door ;  at  the  second  we 
forced  it  open.'* 

"  And  the  monk  ]    Have  you  seen  the  monk  f " 

"  What  monk  1 " 

"  The  monk  shut  up  in  the  room  with  me." 

**  No ;  he  is  here  no  longer.  He  seems  to  have  escaped 
by  the  window.     It  was  he  who  struck  you  the  blow  1 " 

"  Yes." 

Grimaud  moved  towards  the  door. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  1" 

"  Pursue  him." 

"  Don't  do  it." 

"  And  why  not  1 " 

"  He  has  only  taken  his  revenge ;  he  has  done  right. 
Kow  I  hope  that  God  will  pardon  me,  for  there  is  expia^ 
tion  for  my  crime." 

"  Explain  yourself/'  said  Grimaud. 

"  That  woman  whom  your  masters  and  you  made  me 
put  to  death  —  " 

"  Milady  1 " 

**  Yes,  Milady;  it  is  true  that  you  called  her  so — " 

'*What  is  there  in  common  between  Milady  and  the 
monk  ] " 

"  She  was  his  mother." 

Grimaud  staggered,  and  looked  at  the  dying  man  as  if 
stupefied. 

''  His  mother] "  he  repeated. 

"  Yes,  his  mother." 

"  But  he  knows  the  secret,  then  1 " 

"I  took  him  for  a  monk,  and  revealed  it  to  him  in 
confession." 

"  Unfortunate ! "  cried  Grimaud,  whose  hair  became 
moistened  with  perspiration  at  the  mere  idea  of  the  con* 
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sequenceB  which  such  a  revektion  might  hare;  "joa 
have  not  named  any  one,  I  hope)** 

**  No ;  for  the  reason  that  I  knew  none  of  their  names, 
except  his  mother's  maiden  name.  And  hj  this  he  recog- 
nized her ;  hut  he  knows  that  his  ande  was  among  the 
judges  —  "  and  he  fell  hack  exhausted.  Grimaad  wished 
to  give  him  aid,  and  hrought  his  hand  near  the  handle 
of  the  poniard. 

"  Don't  touch  me/'  said  the  executioner ;  "  if  you  draw 
out  the  poniard  I  shall  die,^ 

Grimaud  stopped  with  extended  hand,  then  suddenly 
striking  his  forehead  with  his  fist,  "Ah!  but  if  this 
man  ever  learns  who  the  others  are,  my  master  is  lost 
also." 

"  Quick,  quick  1 "  cried  the  executioner ;  **  forewarn 
him  if  he  is  still  living ;  forewarn  his  friends.  My  death 
will  not  be  the  end  of  this  terrible  adventoie." 

"  Where  was  he  going  1 " 

"  Towards  Paris." 

"  Who  stopped  him  1 " 

"Two  young  gentlemen  who  were  going  to  join  the 
army,  and  one  of  whom  —  for  I  heard  his  name  pronounced 
by  his  comrade —  is  called  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne." 

"  And  that  was  the  young  man  who  brought  this  monk 
to  youl" 

"  Yes." 

Grimaud  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

"  It  was  the  will  of  God,  then  I "  said  he. 

"  Without  doubt,"  said  the  wounded  man. 

"  And  yet  this  woman  deserved  her  &te.  Is  not  that 
your  opinion)"  said  Grimaud. 

"  At  the  point  of  death,"  said  the  other,  **  the  crimes  of 
others  seem  veiy  small  compared  with  one's  own  —  "  and 
he  fell  back  exhausted,  and  closed  his  eyes. 
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Grimand  was  in  a  strait  between  the  pity  which  pre- 
vented him  from  leaving  this  man  without  help  and  the 
fear  which  bade  him  at  that  instant  set  out  to  convey  this 
discovery  to  the  (Jomte  de  la  Fere,  when  he  heard  a  sound 
in  the  passage,  and  saw  the  host,  who  was  returning  with 
the  surgeon  whom  he  had  at  last  found.  Several  inquisi- 
tive people  were  following  out  of  curiosity  ;  the  report  of 
the  strange  event  was  becoming  spread  about 

The  surgeon  drew  near  to  the  dying  man,  who  had  fainted. 

"  We  must  first  draw  the  blade  firom  his  chest/'  said  he, 
giving  a  very  significant  nod  of  the  head. 

Grimaud  remembered  the  remark  which  the  wounded 
man  had  just  made,  and  turned  away  his  eyes.  The  sur- 
geon removed  the  coat,  tore  open  the  shirt,  and  so  bared 
the  chest.  He  took  the  poniard  by  the  hilt ;  as  he  pulled 
it  out,  the  wounded  man  opened  his  eyes  with  a  frightful 
stare.  When  the  blade  was  entirely  drawn  out  of  the 
wound,  a  reddish  froth  appeared  on  the  lips  of  the 
wounded  man ;  then  at  the  moment  he  breathed,  a  flow 
of  blood  leaped  from  the  orifice  of  the  wound.  The  dying 
man  fixed  his  eyes  on  Grimand  with  a  singular  expression, 
and  immediately  expired. 

Then  Grimaud  picked  up  the  poniard  covered  with 
blood,  which  was  lying  in  theToom  and  horrifying  every 
one,  asked  the  hoet  to  follow  him,  paid  the  bill  with  a 
generosity  worthy  of  his  master,  and  got  on  his  horse. 

He  had  thought  first  of  returning  directly  to  Paris ;  but 
he  remembered  the  uneasiness  which  his  prolonged  ab- 
sence would  cause  EaouL  He  remembered  that  Raoul 
was  only  two  leagues  from  this  place,  that  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  he  could  reach  him,  and  that  the  going,  explana- 
tion, and  return  would  not  take  an  hour.  He  set  off  at  a 
a  gallop,  and  ten  minutes  after  he  dismounted  at  the 
Crowned  Mule,  —  the  only  inn  at  Mazingarbe. 
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At  the  fizst  words  he  exchanged  with  the  host,  he  ac- 
quired the  certainty  that  he  had  overtaken  him  whom  he 
was  seeking. 

Raool  was  at  dinner  with  the  Gomte  de  Guiche  and  his 
preceptor ;  but  the  melancholy  adventure  of  the  morning 
left  a  sadness  in  their  &ces  which  aU  the  gayety  of  M. 
d'ArmingeSy  more  of  a  philosopher  than  they  by  his  greater 
fiftmiliarity  with  this  sort  of  spectacles,  could  not  succeed 
in  removing. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  door  opened,  and  Grimaud  appeared 
pale,  dusty,  and  still  covered  with  some  of  the  wounded 
man's  blood. 

"  Grimaud,  good  Grimaud ! "  exclaimed  Raoul ;  "  I  see 
you  at  last.  Excuse  me,  Messieurs;  he  is  not  a  servant, 
but  a  friend."  And  rising  and  hurrying  towards  him, 
"  How  is  Monsieur  the  Count  1 "  said  he.  "  Have  you  seen 
him  since  we  started  1  Tell  me  —  but  I  have  also  many 
things  to  tell  you.  Well,  for  the  last  three  days  we  have 
met  with  many  adventures  —  but  what  is  the  matter! 
How  pale  you  are  !     Blood,  too  I     Why ! " 

« Indeed  there  is  some  blood  on  him,"  said  the  county 
rising.     ''  Are  you  wounded,  my  friend  1 " 

"  No,  Monsieur ;  it  is  not  my  blood." 

**  But  whose  is  it  t "  asked  BaouL 

'*  It  is  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate  man  whom  you  left 
at  the  inn,  and  who  died  in  my  arms." 

"  In  your  arms  1  —  that  man  I  But  do  you  know  who 
he  wast" 

'*  Tes,"  eaid  Grimaud. 

"  But  he  was  the  former  executioner  at  B^thuna" 

"  I  know  it." 

"  And  you  know  him  t " 

"  I  know  him." 

'<  And  he  is  dead  t " 
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"  Yes."    The  two  young  men  looked  at  each  other. 

*'  What  of  that^  Messieurs  ? "  said  D'Arminges ;  ''  it  is 
the  universal  law,  and  from  it  not  even  an  executioner  is 
free.  I  thought  hadlj  of  the  wound  when  I  saw  it,  and 
you  know  it  was  his  opinion  too,  since  he  asked  for  the 
monk." 

At  the  word  monk  Grimaud  turned  pale. 

"  Come  to  the  tahle,"  said  D'Arminges,  who  like  all 
men  of  that  period,  and  especially  of  his  age,  do  not  inter- 
pose sentiment  hetween  two  courses. 

'*  Tes,  Monsieur,  you  are  right,"  said  EaouL  "  Come, 
Grimaud,  give  your  orders,  be  served ;  and  when  you  are 
rested,  we  will  have  a  talk." 

"No,  Monsieur,"  said  Grimaud.  '*!  cannot  stop  a 
moment;  I  must  return  to  Paris." 

"  What,  return  to  Paris !  Tou  are  mistaken ;  it  is 
Olivain.     You  are  to  stay." 

''  On  the  contrary,  Olivain  must  remain,  and  I  must  go. 
I  have  come  expressly  to  tell  you  this." 

"  What  does  this  change  mean  1 " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you." 

"  Explain  yourself." 

"  I  cannot  explain." 

"  Come,  now,  what  does  this  joke  mean  1 " 

''  Monsieur  the  Viscount  knows  that  I  never  joke." 

**  Yes ;  but  I  know  also  that  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Fire 
told  me  you  were  to  remain,  and  Olivain  to  return.  I  shall 
follow  the  count's  instructions." 

"  Not  under  the  present  circumstances,  Monsieur." 

"  Will  you  disobey  me,  by  any  chance  V 

**  Yes,  Monsieur,  for  it  is  necessary." 

"So  you  persist  1" 

"  So  I  set  out ;  be  at  ease,  Monsieur  the  Viscount ;"  and 
Grimaud  bowed,  and  turned  towaids  the  door  to  go  out 
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Raoul,  angry  and  nneasy  at  the  same  time,  nm  after  him, 
and  held  him  by  the  aim. 

^*  Oiimaud  I "  he  exclaimed,  ^^atop,  I  want  you  to !  ** 

''Then,"  said  Grimand, ''  in  that  case,  you  wish  me  to 
let  Monsieur  the  Count  be  killed." 

"  Orimaud,  my  friend,  don't  go  away  thus ;  don't  leave 
me  in  such  amdety.  Speak,  for  Heaven's  sake ! "  And 
Baonl,  staggering,  fell  upon  a  chair. 

''I  can  tell  you  one  thing  only,  Monsieur;  —  for  the 
secret  you  ask  of  me  does  not  belong  to  me.  You  have 
met  with  a  monk,  have  you  notf 

"Yea." 

The  two  young  men  looked  at  each  other  aflfrightedly. 

"  You  conducted  him  to  the  wounded  man  1  ** 

"  Yea." 

**  Did  you  have  time  to  see  him  Y  " 

-Yes." 

"  And  would  you  be  able  to  recognise  him  if  you  ever 
met  him  ? " 

*'  Oh,  yes,  I  swear  I  could,"  said  BaouL 

"  And  so  could  I,"  said  Quiche. 

"  Well,  if  you  ever  meet  him,"  said  Grimand,  "  wherever 
it  may  be,  — on  the  highway,  in  the  street,  in  a  church,  — 
put  your  foot  upon  him,  and  kill  him  without  pity,  as  you 
would  strike  a  serpent.  Don't  leave  him  till  he  is  d«id ; 
the  lives  of  five  men  will  be  in  jeopardy  so  long  as  he 
Hves." 

Without  adding  another  word,  Grimaud  took  advantage 
of  the  tenor  and  astonishment  which  he  had  caused  his 
hearers,  to  rush  out  of  the  room. 

''Well,  Count,"  said  Raoul,  turning  round  towards 
Quiche,  "  did  not  I  tell  you  truly  that  that  monk  affected 
me  like  a  reptile  V 

Two  minutes  after  they  heard  a  horse's  gallop.    It  was 
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Grimaud,  en  route  for  Paris.  He  raiBod  his  hat  to  the 
viscount)  who  had  gone  to  the  window,  and  soon  disap- 
peared at  a  turn  in  the  road. 

While  travelling,  Grimaud  remembered  two  things; 
first,  that  at  that  pace  his  horse  could  not  cany  him  ten 
leagues ;  second,  that  he  had  no  money.  But  Grimaud's 
inventive  faculties  had  been  quickened  by  his  habit  of 
silence.  At  the  first  posting-house  he  sold  his  horse,  and 
with  the  prooeeds  travelled  with  post-hoises. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 

THE  EVB  OF  BATTLE. 

Raoul  was  interropted  in  very  sombre  reflections  hy  the 
host,  who  unceremoniously  entered  the  room,  ciying 
out,  "  The  Spaniards  1  the  Spaniards  !  *' 

This  cry  was  serious  enough  to  remove,  from  its  im- 
portance, all  preoccupation.  The  young  men  asked  for 
information,  and  learned  that  the  enemy  was  in  fact 
advancing  by  Houdin  and  B^thune. 

While  M.  d'Arminges  gave  orders  to  bring  the  horses, 
the  young  men  went  upstairs ;  and  fiN)m  the  highest  win- 
dows of  the  house  saw,  in  fact,  appearing  in  the  direction 
of  Marsin  and  Lens,  a  considerable  corps  of  infantry  and 
cavalry.  This  time  it  was  no  longer  a  straggling  party, 
but  (juite  an  army.  There  was  nothing  better  to  do  than 
follow  the  wise  instructions  of  M.  d'Arminges,  and  beat  a 
retreat. 

The  young  men  came  quickly  down.  M.  d'Arminges 
was  already  mounted.  Olivain  was  holding  the  two  horses 
of  the  young  men.  The  Comte  de  Quiche's  servants 
carefully  guarded  the  Spanish  prisoner,  placed  on  a  nag 
which  had  been  bought  for  the  purpose.  For  increase  of 
precaution,  his  hands  were  tied. 

The  little  troop  went  at  a  trot  towards  Cambrin,  where 
they  hoped  to  find  the  prince ;  but  he  had  gone  in  the 
evening,  and  had  retired  to  La  Bass^  some  fedse  intelli- 
gence having  come  that  the  enemy  would  be  passing  the 
Lys  at  Estaire. 
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The  fact  is,  that,  deceived  by  this  inteUigence,  the 
prince  had  withdrawn  his  troops  from  B^thune,  had 
concentrated  all  his  forces  between  Yieille  Chapelle  and 
La  Venthie,  and  having  just  returned  from  a  reconnais- 
sance along  the  whole  line  with  Mar^chal  de  Grammont, 
had  sat  down  to  table,  questioning  the  officers  who  were 
seated  near  him  about  the  information  he  had  requested 
each  of  them  to  procure;  but  no  one  had  any  certain 
news  to  tell.  The  enemy's  forces  had  disappeared  dur- 
ing the  last  forty-eight  hours,  and  seemed  to  have 
vanished. 

Now,  an  army  is  never  so  near,  and  consequently  so 
threatening,  as  when  it  has  quite  been  lost  sight  ot  The 
prince  was  therefore  sullen  and  anxious,  contrary  to  his 
habit,  when  an  officer  on  duty  entered,  and  informed  the 
marshal  that  some  one  wanted  to  speak  to  him.  The 
Due  de  Grammont  asked,  by  a  look,  the  prince's  per- 
mission, and  went  out.  The  prince  followed  him  with 
lus  eyes,  and  kept  looking  towards  the  door,  no  one 
daring  to  speak  for  fear  of  disturbing  his  thoughts. 

Suddenly  a  sound  was  heard.  The  prince  rose  quickly, 
extending  his  hand  in  the  direction  whence  it  came.  He 
knew  it  well.  It  was  the  firing  of  cannon.  Every  one 
else  rose  too.    At  that  moment  the  door  opened. 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  the  marshal,  looking  pleased, 
**  will  your  Highness  permit  my  son,  the  Comte  de  Guiche, 
and  his  travelling  companion,  the  Yicomte  de  Bragelonne, 
to  come  and  give  you  news  of  the  enemy  whom  we  are  in 
search  of,  and  whom  they  have  found  1 " 

"Why,  indeed,"  said  the  prince,  briskly;  " will  I  per- 
mit 1    Let  them  come  in  by  all  means.** 

The  marshal  led  the  young  men  forward,  who  found 
themselves  in  the  prince's  presence. 

"  Speak,  Messieurs,"  said  the  prince,  bowing  to  thenL 
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''Speak  first;  then  we  will  exchange  the  nsnal  compli- 
ment&  The  most  important  matter  for  na  just  now  is  to 
know  where  the  enemy  is,  and  what  he  is  doing." 

It  naturally  fell  to  the  Comte  de  Gniche  to  speak.  He 
was  not  only  the  older,  bat  he  had  already  been  presented 
to  the  prince  by  his  father.  He  had  known  the  prince  for 
a  long  time.  Baonl  now  saw  him  for  the  first  time.  The 
count  therefore  told  the  prince  what  he  had  seen  from 
the  inn  at  Mazingarbe.  Meanwhile,  Raoul  was  scanning 
this  young  general,  already  so  £unous  for  the  battles  of 
Bocroy,  Fribourg,  and  Nordlingen. 

Louis  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Cond^,  who,  since  the 
death  of  Henri  de  Bourbon,  his  father,  was  called,  by  ab- 
breviation and  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  Mon- 
veur  the  Prince,  was  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-six  years 
CKf  age,  with  eagle  look,  —  '*  o^f  ceehi  grifaniy**  as  Dante 
writes, — with  curved  nose,  long  hair  flowing  in  curls ;  of 
moderate  size,  but  well  made ;  having  all  tbo  qualities  of  a 
great  warrior,  —  that  is  to  say,  quick  glance,  ready  deci- 
sion, and  fabulous  courage.  But  this  did  not  prevent  him 
from  being  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  &shion  and  wit  to 
such  an  extent  that  besides  the  revolution  he  effected  in 
warfare  by  the  new  ideas  which  he  embodied  in  it,  he 
made  a  complete  change  at  Paris  among  the  young  com- 
tiers,  of  whom  he  was  the  natural  chief,  and  who,  in  op- 
position to  the  fashionable  leaders  of  the  older  court,  of 
which  Baasompierre,  Bellegaide,  and  the  Due  d'Angouleme 
had  been  the  models,  were  styled  coxcombs. 

At  the  first  words  of  the  Comte  de  Guiche,  and  from 
the  direction  whence  the  cannon  fire  proceeded,  the  prince 
had  comprehended  it  alL  The  enemy  intended  to  cross 
the  Lys  at  St.  Tenant,  and  march  upon  Lens,  doubtiess 
intending  to  take  that  city,  and  cut  off  the  French  anny 
from  France.    The  cannonading  which  was  heard,  whose 
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booming  preyailed  from  time  to  time  over  the  other,  pro- 
ceeded from  cannon  of  large  calibre  replying  to  the  Span- 
ish and  Lorraine  artillery. 

But  what  was  the  amount  of  the  force  1  Was  it  merely 
a  corps  intended  to  make  a  diversion;  or  the  entire  army  t 
That  was  the  prince's  last  qaestion,  to  which*  Guiche 
was  unable  to  give  an  answer.  Now,  as  that  was  the 
most  important,  so  was  it  that  also  to  which  the  prince 
would  have  desired  an  exact,  positive  reply.  Eaoul  had 
by  that  time  overcome  the  very  natural  feeling  of  timidity, 
which  he  felt  in  spite  of  himself,  of  thrusting  himself  into 
the  prince's  notice. 

"  Will  Monseigneur  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words 
on  this  matter,  which  will  perhaps  remove  the  dij£- 
culty  ? "  said  Eaoul. 

The  prince  turned  round,  and  seemed  in  a  single  look 
to  read  the  young  man  thoroughly.  He  smiled  to  see  a 
mere  boy  of  scarcely  fifteen. 

'^  Certainly,  Monsieur,  speak,"  said  he,  softening  his 
usually  abrupt  and  emphasized  voice,  as  if  he  were  now 
speaking  to  a  woman. 

"  Monseigneur,"  replied  Baoul,  blushing,  ''could  inter- 
rogate the  Spanish  prisoner." 

"  You  have  taken  a  Spaniard  prisoner  f 

"  Yes,  Monseigneur." 

''Ah,  that's  truel"  said  Quiche.  "I  had  forgotten 
him." 

"That  is  quite  natural,  for  it  was  you  who  took  him. 
Count,"  said  Raoul,  smiling. 

The  old  marshal  turned  towards  the  viscounty  grateful 
for  this  praise  bestowed  on  his  son ;  while  the  prince  ex« 
claimed,  "The  young  man  is  right;  let  the  prisoner  be 
brought  in." 

Meanwhile  the  prince  took  Guiche  aside,  and  asked  him 
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how  be  bad  taken  this  prisoner,  and  who  this  young  man 
was. 

**  Monsieur/'  said  the  prince,  going  towards  Baool,  "  I 
know  yoa  have  a  letter  from  my  sister,  Madame  de  Longne- 
ville ;  but  I  see  you  have  prefened  to  recommend  yourself 
to  me  by  giving  good  advice.*' 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  Raoul,  blushing,  "  I  did  not  wish 
to  interrupt  your  Highness  in  your  important  conversatioii 
with  Monsieur  the  Count.    Here  is  the  letter." 

"  That  is  right,"  said  the  prince ;  *'  you  can  give  it  to 
me  later  on.  Here  is  the  prisoner;  let  us  think  of  the 
more  pressing  matter." 

In  &ct,  the  prisoner  was  just  led  in.  He  was  one  of 
those  condoUieri  of  whom  some  still  existed  at  that  time, 
—  men  who  sold  their  lives  to  any  who  would  buy  them, 
and  who  were  grown  old  in  roguery  and  pillage.  He  had 
not  spoken  a  word  since  he  had  been  taken ;  so  that  those 
who  had  captured  him  did  not  themselves  know  of  what 
nation  he  wa& 

The  prince  gave  him  a  look  of  unutterable  distrust 

'*  To  what  nation  do  you  belong  1  *'  he  asked. 

The  prisoner  replied  in  some  foreign  language. 

''  Ah,  he  seems  to  be  a  Spaniard !  Do  you  speak  Span- 
ish, Grammont  1 " 

"  Upon  my  word,  Monseigneur,  very  little." 

^'  And  I  not  at  all,"  said  the  prince,  laughing.  "  Me^ 
sieurs,"  he  added,  turning  round  towards  those  who  sur- 
rounded him,  ^'  does  any  one  of  you  speak  Spanish,  who 
can  act  as  interpreter  1 " 

**  I,  Monseigneur,"  said  Baoul. 

'<  Ah  1    You  speak  Spanish  1 " 

''Enough,  I  think,  to  execute  your  Highnees's  orders 
on  this  occasion." 

All  this  time  the  prisoner  remained  impassive,  and  aa 
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if  he  did  not  in  the  least  understand  what  was  going 
on. 

**  Monseigneur  wants  to  know  of  what  nation  you  are^" 
said  the  young  man,  in  the  purest  Castilian. 

**  Ich  bin  ein  Deutcher/'  replied  the  prisoner. 

**  What  the  devil  does  he  say  1 "  asked  the  prince ;  ''  and 
what  new  gibberish  is  that  1  ** 

**  He  says  he  is  a  German,  Monseigneur/'  replied  Raoul ; 
"yet  I  doubt  it,  —  for  his  accent  is  bad,  and  his  pro- 
nunciation is  defective." 

"  You  speak  Qerman  as  well  1 "  asked  the  prince. 

"Yes,  Monseigneur." 

'*  Enough  to  question  him  in  that  language  f " 

'*  Yes,  Monseigneur." 

'*  Question  him,  then." 

Raoul  began,  but  facts  supported  his  opinion.  The  pris- 
oner did  not,  or  pretended  he  did  not,  understand  what 
Eaoul  said  to  him,  nor  could  Jlaoul  make  out  his  med- 
ley of  Flemish  and  Alsatian.  However,  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  efforts  of  the  prisoner  to  escape  a  formal  interrog- 
atory, Eaoul  had  recognized  the  man's  natural  accent. 

"  You  are  not  a  Spaniard,"  he  said,  "  nor  a  Grerman ; 
you  are  an  Italian." 

The  prisoner  started,  and  bit  his  lips. 

"Ah,  then,  I  understand  it  thoroughly,"  said  the  prince  j 
"  and  since  he  is  an  Italian,  I  can  continue  the  examina- 
tion. Thanks,  Viscount,"  he  added,  laughing,  "  I  shall 
call  you  from  this  moment  my  interpreter." 

But  the  prisoner  was  no  more  disposed  to  answer  in 
Italian  than  in  any  other  language ;  what  he  wished  was 
to  elude  the  questioning.  So  he  knew  nothing,  neither 
the  number  of  the  army,  nor  the  names  of  the  com* 
manderSy  nor  the  direction  of  the  movements. 

"  Yeiy  well,"  said  the  prince,  who  quite  understood  the 
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leasons  for  this  ignonnoe;  ^Uhis  man  has  been  taken 
while  pillaging  and  assassinating.  He  might  have  par> 
chased  his  life  by  speaking ;  but  as  he  does  not  mean  to, 
take  him  off  and  shoot  him.** 

The  prisoner  turned  pale ;  the  two  soldiers  who  had  led 
him  in  each  took  him  by  an  arm,  and  led  him  towards 
the  door,  while  the  prince,  taming  towards  Marshal  de 
Grammont,  seemed  to  have  already  forgotten  the  order 
which  he  had  given. 

When  he  reached  the  threshold,  the  prisoner  stopped. 
''One  moment/'  said  he,  in  French;  "I  am  ready  to 
speak,  Monseigneur.** 

"  Ah,  ah !  *'  said  the  prince,  "  I  knew  well  enough  that 
it  would  end  thus.  I  have  a  first-rate  secret  for  loosening 
tongues.  Toung  men,  profit  by  it,  as  yon  may  require  it 
when  yon  yourselves  are  in  command." 

"  But  on  the  condition,"  continued  the  prisoner,  **  that 
your  Highness  will  swear  not  to  take  my  life." 

"  Upon  the  honor  of  a  gentleman,"  said  the  prince. 

"  In  that  case,  put  your  questions,  Monseigneur." 

"  Where  did  the  army  cross  the  Lysl " 

"  Between  St.  Yenant  and  Aire." 
By  whom  is  it  commanded  1 " 

By  Comte  de  Fuonsaldagna,  General  Beck,  and  the 
archduke  in  person." 

"  How  many  men  in  it  t " 

"  Eighteen  thousand,  and  thirty-eiz  pieces  of  cannon." 

"And  it  is  marching  1" 

•'  On  Lens." 

"  Do  you  see,  Messieursl"  BBld  the  prince,  turning  round 
with  a  triumphant  air  towards  the  marshal  and  the  other 
officers. 

"Yes,  Monseigneur,"  said  the  marshal;  "yon  have  di- 
vined all  that  the  human  mind  possibly  oould.** 
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<<  Eecall  Le  Plessis,  Belli^vie,  Villequier,  and  D'Erlac," 
said  the  prince,  '*  and  all  the  troops  which  are  on  this  side 
of  the  Lys.  Let  them  hold  themselves  ready  to  march  to- 
night.    To-morrow  probably  we  shall  attack  the  enemy.'' 

''  But,  Monseigneur/'  said  the  Mar^chal  de  Orammont, 
"  remember  that  in  uniting  all  we  have  of  disposable 
force,  we  shall  hardly  reach  the  number  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand men." 

''Monsieur  the  Marshal/'  said  the  prince,  with  that 
admirable  look  which  belonged  only  to  him,  "  it  is  with 
small  armies  that  one  gains  great  battles."  Then  turning 
towards  the  prisoner,  "  Let  him  be  removed,  and  kept 
carefully  within  sight.  His  life  depends  on  the  informa- 
tion he  has  given  us.  If  true,  he  will  be  set  free;  if  fidse, 
he  will  be  shot." 

They  removed  the  prisoner. 

"  Comte  de  Quiche,"  replied  the  prince,  "  it  is  a  long 
time  since  you  have  seen  your  father ;  stay  with  him. 
Monsieur,"  continued  he,  speaking  to  Kaoul,  "  if  not  too 
fatigued,  follow  me." 

"  To  the  end  of  the  world,  Monseigneur,"  cried  Raoul, 
showing  for  this  young  general,  who  seemed  to  him  so 
worthy  of  his  renown,  an  unexpected  enthusiasm. 

The  prince  smiled.  He  despised  flatterers,  but  highly 
valued  enthusiasts. 

"  Well,  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "  you  are  a  good  adviser ; 
we  have  just  proved  that.  To-morrow  we  shall  see  how 
you  behave  in  action." 

"  And  I,  Monseigneur,"  said  the  marshal, — "  what  shall 
Idol" 

"  Remain  to  receive  the  troops.  Either  I  shall  return 
to  seek  them  myself,  or  I  shall  send  you  a  messenger  that 
you  may  lead  them  to  me.  Twenty  guards  well  monnted 
is  all  that  I  have  need  of  for  my  escort" 

VOL.  I.  —  26 
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''  That  is  very  few/'  said  the  maishaL 

"  It  is  enough/'  said  the  piiiioe.  **  Have  you  a  good 
hozse,  M.  de  Bragelonne  1 " 

^'Mine  was  killed  this  morning,  Monseigneor,  and  I 
am  riding  mj  servant's  for  the  present" 

"Ask  and  choose  for  yourself  the  one  that  will  suit 
you  bes^  in  my  stables.  No  mock  modesty ;  take  the  one 
you  think  the  best.  Tou  will  need  it  this  evening  per- 
hapsy  but  certainly  to-morrow." 

Baoul  did  not  want  the  words  repeated.  He  knew  that 
with  superiors,  and  especiaUy  if  they  are  princes,  the  high- 
est politeness  is  to  obey  without  delay  or  arguing.  He 
went  to  the  stables,  chose  a  dun-colored  Andalusian  horse, 
saddled  it  himself,  —  for  Athos  had  recommended  him 
in  time  of  danger  not  to  intrust  these  important  concema 
to  any  one,  —  and  then  rejoined  the  prince^  who  was  by 
that  time  on  horseback. 

"Now,  Monsieur,"  said  he  to  Raonl,  "will  you  give 
me  the  letter  of  which  you  are  the  bearer!" 

Eaoul  handed  the  letter  to  the  prince. 

**  Keep  near  me.  Monsieur." 

The  prince  used  both  spurs,  threw  the  bridle  on  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
when  he  wanted  to  have  both  hands  at  liberty,  opened 
Madame  de  Longueville's  letter,  and  set  off  at  a  gallop  on 
the  route  to  Lens,  accompanied  by  Eaoul,  and  followed  by 
his  escort  of  twenty  guards,  while  the  aides^e-camp,  who 
had  to  recall  the  troops,  started  off  at  full  gallop  in  differ- 
ent directions.    The  prince  read  while  going  along. 

"Monsieur,"  said  he,  after  a  moment  or  two,  "they 
speak  of  you  in  the  best  terms.  I  have  only  one  thing 
to  inform  you  of;  namely,  after  the  little  I  have  seen  and 
heard,  I  have  a  still  higher  opinion  of  you  than  thej 
have  expressed."    Baoul  bowed. 
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In  the  mean  time,  at  each  step  which  the  small  troop 
took  nearer  Lens,  the  hoom  of  the  cannon  sounded  much 
closer.  The  attention  of  the  prince  was  drawn  towards 
the  sound  with  the  fixedness  of  a  hird  of  prey.  One 
might  have  said  that  he  had  the  power  of  piercing  the 
bamer  of  trees  which  stretched  before  him  and  bounded 
the  horizon. 

From  time  to  time  the  nostrils  of  the  prince  dilated,  as 
if  he  was  in  haste  to  inhale  the  odor  of  the  powder,  and 
ho  breathed  hard  like  his  horse. 

At  last  the  cannon  was  heard  so  near  that  it  was  evident 
that  the  battlefield  was  not  more,  at  least,  than  a  league 
off.  In  fact,  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  they  saw  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Aunay. 

The  peasants  were  in  great  confusion  ;  the  report  of  the 
cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  had  spread,  and  frightened  every 
one.  The  women  had  already  fled  towards  Vitry ;  some 
men  alone  remained.  On  seeing  the  prince,  they  ran 
towards  him.     One  of  them  recognized  him. 

"Ah,  Monseigneur,**  said  he ;  "  have  you  come  to  drive 
away  these  beggarly  Spaniards  and  all  the  pillagers  of 
Lorraine  1  ** 

"  Yes,"  said  the  prince,  "  if  you  are  willing  to  act  as 
guide." 

"  Willingly,  Monseigneur ;  where  does  your  Highness 
wish  me  to  guide  youl" 

"  To  some  elevated  spot  whence  I  can  spy  out  Lens  and 
its  environs." 

I  am  your  man  in  this  case,  Monseigneur." 

I  can  trust  in  you  t    Ton  are  a  good  Frenchman  )  " 

"  I  am  an  old  soldier  of  Bocroy,  Monseigneur." 

"  Here,"  said  the  prince,  giving  him  his  purse,  *'  this  is 
for  Rocroy.  Now,  do  you  want  a  horse,  or  do  you  prefer 
going  on  footi'' 
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On  foot,  Monseigneur  ;  I  hare  always  served  in 
the  in&ntry.  Besides,  I  count  on  helping  your  High- 
ness to  pass  along  loads  where  one  is  obliged  to  go  on 
foot" 

**  Go  on,  then,"  said  the  prince,  ''and  don't  let  us  lose 
any  time." 

The  peasant  set  o%  running  before  the  prince's  horse ; 
then,  a  few  yards  from  the  Tillage,  he  took  a  by-road 
which  was  lost  in  the  bottom  of  a  small,  pretty  valley. 
For  half  a  league  they  thus  marched  under  the  cover  of 
trees ;  the  firing  sounded  so  near  that  one  would  have 
said  each  report  would  precede  the  hissing  of  the  balL 
At  last  they  came  to  a  path  which  left  the  road  to  reach 
the  mountain-side.  The  peasant  took  the  path,  inviting 
the  prince  to  follow.  The  latter  dismounted,  ordered  one 
of  his  aides-de-camp  and  Raoul  to  do  the  same,  and  the 
rest  to  await  orders  ;  then  keeping  on  the  alert,  he  began 
to  dimb  the  path. 

At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  they  reached  the  ruins  of  an 
old  chateau  that  crowned  the  summit  of  a  hill  from  which 
was  a  wide  prospect.  Scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  league  dis- 
tant appeared  Lens,  hard  pressed,  and  before  it  the  whole 
army  of  the  enemy 

At  a  single  glance  the  prince  took  in  the  whole  extent 
of  countiy  from  Lens  to  Viroy.  In  a  moment  the  whole 
plan  of  the  battle  which  was  to  save  France  the  next  day 
from  a  second  invasion  unfolded  itself  in  his  mind.  He 
took  a  pencil,  tore  out  a  page  from  his  writing-tablets,  and 
wrote :  — 

Mt  deab  MarshaTj,  —  In  an  hour  Lens  will  be  in  the 
enemy's  hands.  Come  to  me ;  bring  with  you  the  whole 
army.  I  shall  be  at  Yendin  to  show  the  position  it  is  to 
take  up.  To-morrow  we  shall  have  re-taken  Lens,  and 
beaten  the  enemy. 
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Then,  turning  to  Raoul,  "  Go,  Monsieur/'  said  he,  "  at 
a  gallop,  and  deliver  this  letter  to  M.  de  Grammont." 

Eaoul  bowed,  took  the  letter,  descended  the  hill  rapidly, 
jumped  upon  his  horse  and  rode  off  at  a  gallop,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  reached  the  marshal  One  part  of 
the  troops  had  already  arrived ;  the  rest  were  expected 
every  moment. 

The  Marshal  de  Grammont  put  himself  at  the  head  of  all 
the  disposable  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  took  the  road  to 
Vendin,  leaving  the  Due  de  Gh&tillon  to  wait,  and  bring 
up  the  rest. 

All  the  artillery  was  ready  to  start  at  the  instant,  and 
began  its  march. 

It  was  seven  in  the  evening  when  the  marshal  reached 
the  rendezvous.  The  prince  was  awaiting  him  there. 
As  he  had  foreseen,  Lens  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  al- 
most immediately  after  Raoul's  departure.  The  cessation 
of  the  cannonade  had  announced  it  also. 

They  awaited  night.  As  the  darkness  increased,  the 
troops  ordered  up  by  the  prince  successively  arrived. 
Orders  had  been  given  not  to  beat  a  drum  nor  sound  a 
trumpet. 

At  nine  night  was  quite  come.  Tet  some  last  rays  of 
twilight  still  lighted  up  the  plain.  The  army  marched  in 
silence,  the  prince  heading  the  column.  On  the  other  side 
of  Aunay  the  army  came  in  sight  of  Lens ;  some  houses 
were  in  flames,  and  a  dull  noise,  which  indicated  the 
agony  of  a  town  taken  by  assault^  reached  the  ears  of  the 
soldiers. 

The  prince  arranged  the  positions :  the  marshal  was  to 
hold  the  extreme  left,  and  to  rest  on  M^ricourt ;  the  Due 
de  Chatillon  commanded  the  centre ;  finally,  the  prince, 
on  the  right  wing,  rested  in  front  of  Aunay.  To-morrow's 
order  of  battle  was  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  positions 
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taken  the  evemng  before.     All  on  awaking  would  be  on 
the  ground  where  they  would  manoeavTe. 

The  movement  was  executed  in  the  profoundeat  silence, 
and  with  the  greatest  precision.  At  half-past  ten  the 
prince  visited  the  positions,  and  gave  the  ordeis  for  the 
next  day. 

Three  things  were  enjoined  above  all  upon  the  chiefs, 
who  were  to  see  to  it  that  the  soldiers  observed  them 
scrupulously.  The  first,  that  the  different  corps  should 
look  at  one  another  in  the  march,  so  that  the  cavalry 
and  the  infantiy  should  be  on  the  same  line,  and  that 
each  should  preserve  its  intervals  The  second,  to  make 
the  charge  only  at  a  walk ;  the  third,  to  allow  the  enemy 
to  fire  first 

The  prince  gave  up  the  Comte  de  Guiche  to  his  fkther, 
but  retained  Bragelonne  for  himself;  but  the  young  men 
asked  to  pass  the  night  together,  which  request  was 
granted.  A  tent  was  pitched  for  them  near  the  mar> 
shal's.  Although  the  day  had  been  fittiguin^^  neither 
of  them  could  sleep. 

The  eve  of  a  battle  is  a  grave  affiur,  even  for  veteran 
troops ;  but  much  more  so  for  young  men,  now  for  the 
first  time  seeing  this  terrible  spectacle.  At  that  time  one 
thinks  of  a  thousand  things  which  had  been  forgotten  till 
then.  The  indifferent  become  friends,  and  friends  brothers. 
There  is  no  need  to  say  that  if  there  is  some  tender  feeling 
hidden  within  the  heart,  it  naturally  reaches  then  the 
highest  degree  of  exaltation  possible  to  it.  So  we  must 
believe  that  these  two  felt  some  like  sentiment,  for  very 
soon  they  seated  themselves  at  opposite  ends  of  the  tent^ 
and  began  to  write  on  their  knees. 

The  letters  were  long ;  the  four  pages  were  soon  closely 
filled.  From  time  to  time  they  looked  at  each  other 
smilingly.    They  understood  each  other  without  speak- 
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ing ;  their  highly  sympathetic  oiganizations  seemed  made 
to  understand  without  speech. 

The  letters,  when  finished,  were  each  put  into  two  en- 
velopes, that  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed could  not  he  read ;  then  approaching  each  other, 
they  exchanged  letters  with  a  smile. 

"  If  anything  should  happen  to  me,"  said  Bragelonne. 

**  If  I  should  he  killed,"  said  Quiche. 

"  Eest  easy,"  said  hoth  of  them. 

Then  they  emhraced  like  two  hrotheis,  wrapped  them- 
selves in  their  cloaks,  and  slept  that  youthful,  peaceful 
sleep  which  biidsi  flowers^  and  children  sleep. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIL 

▲  DINKSB  AS  OF  TOBB. 

The  second  interview  of  the  fonner  mnsketeeis  had  not 
been  so  formal  and  threatening  as  the  first  Athos  had 
thought,  with  that  prudence  in  which  he  so  excelled,  that 
the  table  would  be  the  most  speedy  and  complete  centre 
of  reunion ;  and  just  when  his  firiends,  firom  regard  for  his 
eminence  and  moderation,  did  not  dare  to  refer  to  those 
dinners  of  old  times  at  the  Pineapple  or  the  ParpaiUot,  he 
was  the  first  to  suggest  a  meeting  round  some  well-covered 
table,  and  of  each  giving  himself  without  reserve  to  speak- 
ing and  acting  according  to  his  bent,  -—  an  unconstraint 
which  had  kept  alive  in  them  that  good  mutual  under- 
standing whence  they  formerly  obtained  the  name  of  The 
Inseparables. 

The  proposition  was  acceptable  to  all,  and  especially  to 
D'Artagnan,  who  was  eager  to  resume  the  piquancy  and 
gayety  of  the  converse  belonging  to  former  days  ;  for  dur- 
ing a  long  time  his  bright  and  joyous  spirit  had  met  with 
only  insufficient  satisfactions,  —  a  contemptible  sort  of 
food,  as  he  himself  called  it.  Porthos,  on  the  point  of 
being  created  a  baron,  was  delighted  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  tone  and  manners  of  people  of 
fisLshion  as  seen  in  Athos  and  Aramis.  Aramis  wanted  to 
get  the  news  of  the  Pakds-Royal  from  D'Artagnan  and 
Porthos,  and  to  keep  in  on  all  occasions  with  friends  so 
devoted,  who  formerly  upheld  his  disputes  with  swords  so 
ready  and  invincible.    A%  for  Athos,  he  was  the  only  one 
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"who  had  notbing  to  expect  nor  receive  from  the  rest,  and 
who  was  constrained  only  by  a  feeling  of  simple  greatness 
and  pure  friendship. 

It  was  agreed  then  that  each  should  give  the  others  an 
exact  address,  and  that  at  the  desire  of  any  one  a  meeting 
should  be  called  at  the  house  of  a  famous  caterer  in  the 
Eue  de  la  Monnaie,  at  the  sign  of  the  Hermitage.  The 
first  meeting  was  to  take  place  on  Wednesday  next,  at 
8  p.  M.  precisely. 

On  that  day  the  four  friends  arrived  punctually  at  the 
hour  named,  and  each  from  his  own  quarters.  Porthos 
had  had  a  new  horse  to  try ;  D'Artagnan  came  from  his 
guard  at  the  Louvre ;  Aramis  had  had  to  visit  one  of  his 
penitents  in  the  quarter ;  and  Athos,  who  had  established 
his  domicile  at  the  Eue  Gu^n^gaud,  found  himself  close  at 
hand.  They  were  then  surprised  to  meet  one  another  at 
the  door  of  the  Hermitage,  Athos  coming  out  by  the  Pont 
Neuf,  Porthos  by  the  Rue  du  Eoule,  D'Artagnan  by  the 
Eue  des  Fossds  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  Aramis  by  the 
Eue  de  Bethisy.  The  first  words  exchanged,  simply  from 
the  affected  manner  which  each  showed  in  his  welcome  to 
the  rest,  were  somewhat  constrained.  The  repast  itself 
began  with  a  sort  of  stiffuess.  It  was  evident  that  D'Ar- 
tagnan forced  himself  to  laugh,  Athos  to  drink,  Aramis  to 
tell  stories,  Porthos  to  keep  silent.  Athos  noticed  this 
embarrassment,  and  ordered,  as  bringing  a  speedy  remedy, 
four  bottles  of  champagne.  On  this  order  being  given  with 
Athos's  habitual  calm,  the  Gascon's  face  looked  pleased, 
and  Porthos's  expanded.  Aramis  was  astonished.  He 
knew  not  only  that  Athos  no  longer  drank  much,  but  that 
he  even  evinced  a  distaste  for  wine.  This  astonishment 
was  redoubled  when  Aramis  saw  Athos  pour  out  a  bumper, 
and  drink  with  his  old  enthusiasm.  D'Artagnan  imme- 
diately filled  and  emptied  his  glass.     Porthos  and  Aramis 
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strack  their  glasses  together.  In  a  short  time  the  four 
hottles  were  emptr,  and  this  excellent  specific  had  dissi- 
pated the  slightest  dead  which  might  have  remained  deep 
in  their  heartSL  The  four  friends  began  to  talk  londlj 
without  waiting  for  one  to  finish  before  the  other  b^gan, 
and  to  aasome  their  favorite  postures  at  the  table.  Soon 
—  a  most  nncommon  thing  —  Aiamis  undid  two  aigolets 
of  his  doublet,  seeing  which,  Porthos  untied  all  hia. 

The  battles,  the  long  joumejs,  the  blows  given  and 
taken,  were  the  fiist  items  of  the  conversation.  Then 
they  passed  on  to  the  secret  struggles  sustained  against 
him  who  was  now  called  the  great  cardinaL 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Aramis,  laughing,  ''  we  have 
given  praise  enough  to  the  dead,  let  us  slander  the  living 
a  little.  I  should  like  to  have  a  turn  at  Mazaiin  a  bit  — 
may  It" 

"Go  on,"  said  D'Artagnan,  bursting  into  laughter; 
"  tell  your  story,  and  I  will  applaud  you  if  it  be  a  good 
one.** 

''A  great  prince,"  said  Aramis,  ''whose  alliance  M^g^^Tin 
desired,  was  invited  by  the  latter  to  send  a  list  of  the  con- 
ditions on  which  he  was  willing  to  do  him  the  honor  of 
associating  with  him.  The  prince,  who  had  some  repug* 
nance  against  treating  with  such  a  vulgar  pedant,  reluct- 
antly made  out  the  list  and  sent  it  to  him.  In  this  list 
were  three  conditions  which  displeased  Mazarin ;  he  of- 
fered the  prince  ten  thousand  crowns  to  give  them  up." 

''  Ah,  ah,  ah  !  "  exclaimed  the  three  friends,  **  that  was 
not  dear,  and  he  ran  no  risk  of  being  taken  at  Us  word. 
What  did  the  prince  do)" 

''  The  prince  immediately  sent  fifty  thousand  livres  to 
Mazarin,  begging  him  never  to  write  to  him  again,  and 
offering  twenty  thousand  livres  in  addition  if  he  engaged 
never  to  speak  to  him  again." 
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"  What  did  Mazarin  do  1 " 

^*  He  took  offence  Y  "  said  Athos. 

"  He  beat  the  messenger  t "  said  Porthos. 

"  He  took  the  money  1 "  said'  D^Artagnan. 

''  You  have  guessed  right,  D'Artagnan/'  said  Aramis. 

And  they  all  laughed  so  boisterously  that  the  host  came 
up  to  ask  if  they  needed  anything.  He  had  thought  they 
were  fighting.     At  last  the  hilarity  died  away. 

''May  we  have  a  laugh  at  M.  do  Beaufort)"  asked 
D'Artagnan.     **  I  feel  a  strong  desire  to  do  so." 

''Go  on/'  said  Aramis,  who  knew  thoroughly  that 
sharp,  bold,  Gascon  spirit  which  never  drew  back  a  step 
on  any  ground. 

"  And  you,  Athos  1 "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  Upon  my  word,  we  shall  laugh  if  you  say  anything 
funny." 

"Well,  then,  to  begin,"  said  D'Artagnan.  "M.  de 
Beaufort,  talking  one  day  with  one  of  the  friends  of  Mon- 
sieur the  Prince,  told  him  that  in  the  early  disputes  be* 
tween  Mazarin  and  the  parliament,  he  had  found  himself 
one  day  having  a  difference  with  M.  de  Chavigny,  and 
that  seeing  him  attached  to  the  new  cardinal,  he  who  held 
to  the  older  regime  in  many  ways  had  cudgelled  him  in 
good  style.  This  friend,  who  knew  M.  de  Beaufort  as 
being  free  with  his  hands,  was  not  very  much  astonished 
at  the  fact,  and  went  speedily  to  tell  it  to  Monsieur  the 
Prince.  The  thing  spread  about,  and  every  one  began  to 
turn  his  back  on  M.  de  Chavigny.  The  latter  sought  for 
an  explanation  of  this  general  coolness.  No  one  liked  to 
tell  him  the  reason  ;  at  last  some  one  was  bold  enough  to 
tell  him  that  every  one  was  surprised  that  he  should  aUow 
himself  to  be  beaten  by  M.  de  Beaufort,  even  though  he 
was  a  prince.  '  And  who  said  that  thtf  prince  had  cudg- 
elled me ) '  said  Chavigny*     '  The  prince  himself/  replied 
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the  friend.  They  traced  the  story  to  its  source,  and  found 
the  person  with  whom  the  prince  held  the  conversation, 
who,  appealed  to  on  his  honor  to  tell  the  truth,  repeated 
i«^  and  confirmed  it.  Ghavigny,  fiUed  with  desperation  at 
such  a  calumny,  which  he  could  not  understand,  declared 
to  his  friends  that  he  would  rather  die  than  support  such 
an  affront.  He  therefore  sent  two  emissaries  to  the  prince 
to  inquire  if  it  was  true  that  he  had  said  he  cudgelled  M. 
de  Chavigny.  '  I  have  said  it,  and  I  repeat  it,'  said  the 
prince.  '  Monseigneur,'  said  one  of  Chavigny's  seconds 
in  reply,  *  allow  me  to  tell  your  Highness  that  hlows  in- 
flicted on  a  gentleman  degrade  the  giver  as  much  as  the 
receiver.  King  Louis  XIII.  was  unwilling  to  have  gen- 
tlemen for  his  valeU  de  chambre,  that  he  might  have  the 
right  to  heat  them.'  '  Well,  hut,'  asked  M.  de  Beaufort^ 
astonished,  'who  has  received  hlows,  and  who  talks  of 
heating  1'  'Why,  you,  Monseigneur,  who  declare  you 
have  heaten  —  *  *  Whom  1 '  *  M.  de  Chavigny.  Have 
you  not  gourmi  M.  de  Chavigny  t '  '  Yes,  hless  me  I  I 
have  so  well  gourme  him  that  I  will  give  you  the  exact 
words,'  said  M.  de  Beaufort,  with  all  that  dignity  which 
you  remomher  he  has :  *  My  dear  Chavigny,  you  are  to 
hlame  for  giving  help  to  such  a  fool  as  this  Mazarin.' 
'  Ah,  Monseigneur,'  said  the  second,  '  I  see  now,  it  is 
hlame  [^ourmander]  that  you  meant.'  •  Gourmands,  govr- 
mer^  what  then  %  *  said  the  prince,  '  are  they  not  the  same 
thing  1     In  truth,  you  word-makers  are  great  pedants.'" 

They  laughed  a  good  deal  at  this  mistake  in  using 
words  hy  M.  de  Beaufort,  whose  hlunders  of  this  sort 
began  to  be  proverbial ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  as  all 
party  spirit  was  totally  banished  from  these  social  re- 
unions, D'Artagnan  and  Porthos  might  make  their  jokes 
about  the  princes  on  condition  that  Athos  and  Aramis 
could  gourmer  Mazarin. 
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*'  Upon  my  word,"  said  D'Artagnan  to  his  two  friends, 
*'  you  are  right  in  wishing  him  ill,  for  he,  on  his  part, 
does  not  wish  you  well." 

<<  Bah  I  really  ? "  said  Athos.  <'  If  I  thought  that  this 
fool  knew  my  name  only,  I  would  be  unbaptized  for  fear 
that  people  should  think  that  I  knew  him." 

"  He  not  only  knows  you  by  your  name,  but  by  your 
deeds  ;  he  knows  that  there  are  two  gentlemen  who  have 
especially  contributed  to  M.  de  Beaufort's  escape,  and  he 
is  busily  on  the  lookout  for  them,  I  can  answer  for  it." 

"  Through  whom  1 " 

"  Through  me." 

"  How,  through  you  t " 

"  Yes ;  he  sent  for  me  this  morning  to  learn  if  I  had 
any  information." 

"  About  these  two  gentlemen  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  what  did  you  reply  1 " 

"  That  I  had  none  as  yet,  but  that  I  was  going  to  dine 
with  two  persons  who  might  be  able  to  give  me  some." 

"  You  told  him  that  1 "  said  Porthos,  with  a  loud  lauglu 
"  Bravo  !    And  that  causes  you  no  fear,  Athos  1 " 

"  No,"  said  Athos,  "  it  is  not  Mazarin's  search  that  I 
fear." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Aramis,  "  a  little  of  what  you  fear." 

''  Nothing  indeed,  in  the  present  at  least." 

"  And  in  the  past  1  '^  said  Porthos. 

''  Ah !  that 's  quite  a  different  matter,"  said  Athos,  with 
a  sigh ;  ''  in  the  past  and  in  the  future  —  " 

"  Do  you  feel  concerned  for  your  young  Baoull"  asked 
Aramis. 

"  Nonsense ! "  said  D'Artagnan,  "  one  is  never  killed  in 
the  first  affair." 

*'  Nor  in  the  second,"  said  Aramis. 
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"  Nor  in  the  third,"  said  Porthos.  "  BegideSy  when  one 
is  killed  one  comes  hack  again ;  and  the  proof  is  that  we 
are  here." 

"  No/'  said  Athos, ''  it  is  not  RaonI  who  makes  me  feel 
at  all  anxious,  for  he  will,  I  hope,  conduct  himself  as  a 
gentleman ;  and  if  he  is  killed,  well — he  will  die  bravely. 
Yet,  if  this  should  happen,  well  —  **  Athos  passed  his 
hand  across  his  pale  forehead. 

"  Well,"  asked  Aramis. 

^  Well,"  he  resumed,  "  I  should  regard  it  as  an 
expiation." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  D'Artagnan,  "  I  know  what  you  mean." 

"And  I  too,"  said  Aramis;  '^but  don't  let  us  think  of 
that,  Athos.     The  past  is  the  past." 
I  don't  understand,"  said  Porthos. 
The  affair  at  Armentieres,"  said  D'Artagnan,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  The  affair  at  Armentieres  1 "  asked  he. 

"  Milady  —  "  said  D'Artagnan. 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Porthos,  "that's  true;  I  had  for- 
gotten it.** 

Athos  looked  at  him  with  a  grave  look. 

"  You  had  forgotten  that,  Porthos  1 "  said  he. 

"  Upon  my  word,  yes  ;  that  was  a  long  time  ago." 

"  The  matter  does  not  then  weigh  at  all  on  your 
conscience  ?  '* 

"  Indeed,  no !  "  said  Porthos. 

"  And  you,  Aramis  ? " 

"Well,  it  sometimes  comes  into  my  thoughts,"  said 
Aramis,  "  as  one  of  those  cases  of  conscience  which  give 
rise  to  discussion." 

"  And  you,  D'Artagnan  t " 

"  I  confess  that  when  my  mind  dweUs  on  that  terrible 
time,  I  have  recollections  only  of  the  icy  cold  corpse  of 
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that  unfortunate  Madame  Bonacieux.  Tes,  yes/'  he  mut- 
teredy  ''  I  have  often  regret  for  the  victim,  but  no  remorse 
for  her  assassin." 

Athos  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  doubt. 

<'  Imagine/'  said  Aramis,  "  if  you  admit  the  fact  of 
divine  justice,  and  its  participation  in  mundane  afifairs, 
that  this  woman  was  punished  by  God's  wilL  We  were 
the  instruments,  that 's  all." 

"  What  then  of  free  wiU,  Aramis  ?  " 

'<  What  does  the  judge  do  1  He  possesses  free  will,  and 
condemns  without  fear.  What  the  executioner  ?  He  has 
control  over  his  arms,  yet  he  strikes  without  remorse." 

"  The  executioner — "  muttered  Athos,  and  it  was  plain 
that  he  was  struck  by  a  sudden  recollection. 

''  I  know  it  is  dreadful,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  ''  but  when 
I  think  we  have  slain  English,  people  of  Eochelle,  Span- 
ish, even  French,  who  did  us  no  other  harm  than  meet  ua 
in  combat  and  fail  to  strike,  who  have  never  done  other 
wrong  than  to  cross  blades  with  us  and  not  to  come  to  the 
parade  quickly  enough,  I  feel  excused  for  the  share  I  took 
in  the  death  of  that  woman,  —  word  of  honor  !  " 

"  As  for  me,"  said  Porthos,  "  now  you  remind  me  of  it, 
Athos,  I  can  see  it  as  if  it  were  before  me  :  Milady  was 
there  where  you  are  [Athos  turned  pale] ;  I  was,  as  it  were, 
where  D'Artagnan  is ;  I  had  at  my  side  a  sword  which 
cut  like  a  Damascus  blade,  —  you  recollect  it»  Aramis, 
for  you  always  called  it  Balisardo.  Well,  I  swear  that  if 
the  executioner  of  B6thune  had  not  been  present  —  was 
it  Bethunel  —  yes,  B^thune,  I  would  have  cut  off  the 
neck  of  that  wretch  without  taking  breath,  or  even  in 
taking  breath.     She  was  a  wicked  woman  1 " 

"And  then,"  said  Aramis,  with  that  careless,  philo* 
sophic  air  which  he  had  acquired  since  taking  orders  in 
the  Church,  and  in  which  there  was  more  atheism  than 
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trust  in  God,  "  what  is  the  good  of  thinking  about  it  I 
What 's  done  is  done !  We  will  confess  this  deed  at  the 
last  hour,  and  God  knows  better  than  we  do  whether  it  is 
a  crime,  a  iault,  or  a  meritorious  action.  Do  you  ask  if  I 
repent  of  it  9  In  faith^  no !  On  my  honor  and  on  the 
cross,  I  am  only  sorry  that  it  was  a  woman.'' 

"The  most  satisfactory  point  in  it  all,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  "  is  that  no  trace  remains  of  it." 

''  She  had  a  son,"  said  Athos. 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  know  tliat  very  weU,"  said  D'Artagnan ; 
''and  you  have  spoken  to  me  of  him,  but  who  knows 
what  has  become  of  him  1  Do  yon  think  that  Winter, 
his  uncle,  would  have  brought  up  that  young  serpent  ? 
The  serpent  dead,  the  brood  dead  too  !  Winter  will  have 
condemned  the  son  as  he  condemned  the  mother." 

"  The  child  is  dead,  or  may  the  devil  take  me !  "  said 
Porthos.  *'  There  is  so  much  fog  in  that  frightful  oountzy, 
so  D'Artagnan  says,  at  least  —  " 

Just  when  this  conclusion  at  which  Porthos  had  anived 
would  perhaps  have  restored  gayety  to  these  more  or  less 
clouded  countenances,  a  noise  of  feet  was  heard  on  the 
stairs,  and  a  knock  came  at  the  door. 

**  Come  in  I  "  said  Athos. 

'*  Messieurs,"  said  the  host,  "  there  is  a  man  in  a  great 
hurry  who  wants  to  speak  to  one  of  you." 

"  Which  of  us  1 "  they  all  asked. 

''  The  one  named  the  Comte  de  la  F^re." 

"  And  what  is  his  name  1 "  asked  Athos. 

"  Grimaud." 

''Ah,"  said  Athos,  turning  pale,  ''back  already t 
What  has  happened  to  Bragelonnel" 

"  Let  him  come  in  1 "  said  DArtagnan. 

But  Grimaud  had  already  come  up,  and  was  waiting 
at  the  door.    He  hurried  into  the  room,  and  dismissed 
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the  boat  by  a  aign.  Tbe  boet  closed  tbe  door ;  tbe  four 
friends  were  in  expectation.  Grimaud's  agitation,  bis  pal- 
lor, tbe  perspiration  on  bis  hce^  tbe  dust  wbicb  soiled  bis 
garments,  all  told  tbat  be  was  tbe  messenger  of  some  im- 
portant and  terrible  news. 

''Messieurs/'  said  be,  "tbat  woman  bad  a  cbild;  tbe 
child  has  become  a  man*  Tbe  tigress  bad  a  cub;  tbe 
tiger  is  launched.     He  comes  to  attack  you ;  take  caie !  " 

Athos  looked  at  bis  friends  with  a  melancholy  smile. 
Porthos  sought  at  bis  side  bis  sword,  which  was  banging 
on  the  wall ;  Aramis  seized  bis  dagger ;  D'Aitagnan  rose 
to  his  feet. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Grimaud ! "  exclaimed  tbe  last. 

"  That  tbe  son  of  Milady  has  left  £ngland ;  that  be  is 
in  France ;  tbat  be  is  coming  to  Paris,  if  he  is  not  here 
already." 

"  The  devil !  "  said  Porthos,  "  are  yon  sure  1 " 

"  Sure  ! "  said  Grimaud. 

A  long  silence  followed  this  statement.  Grimaud  was 
so  out  of  breath  and  fiEitigued  that  be  fell  into  a  chair. 

Athos  fiUed  a  glass  with  champagne,  and  gave  it  to 
him. 

"Well,  after  all,"  said  D'Artagnan,  ''though  be  liye 
and  be  come  to  P^s,  we  have  bad  to  do  with  plenty  of 
others.     Let  him  come  I " 

"  Yes,"  said  Porthos,  throwing  a  loving  look  upon  bis 
sword  banging  upon  tbe  wall ;  "  we  await  him.  Let  him 
come ! " 

"  Besides,  be  is  only  a  child,"  said  Aramis. 

Grimaud  got  up. 

"  A  child ! "  said  be.     "  Do  you  know  what  this  child 

has  donel    Disguised  as  a  monk,  be  has  found  out  tbe 

whole  story  while  confessing  the  executioner  of  B^tbune, 

and  after  having  confessed  him  and  learned  all,  be  for 
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absolation  plunged  into  his  heaii  this  poniaid  which  yoa 
see  here.  Observe  that  it  is  still  red  and  damp,  for  it  ia 
not  mora  than  thirty  hours  ago  that  it  was  drawn  from 
the  wound."    And  Grimaad  threw  it  on  the  table. 

All  but  Athos  rose  and  spontaneously  took  their  swords. 
AthoB  alone  remained  seated,  calm  and  reflectiTe. 

^' And  you  say  he  is  dressed  like  a  monk,  Grimaadt  ** 

**  Tea,  like  an  Augostinian  monk." 

*^  ¥niat  sort  of  a  man  is  he  t " 

''  Of  my  height,  so  the  host  told  me,  -—  thin,  pale,  with 
bright  blue  eyes  and  fisur  hair !  " 

*^  And  —  he  has  not  seen  Baoul  1  ** 

"On  the  contrary,  they  met;  and  it  was  the  visconnt 
himself  who  took  him  to  the  bed  of  the  dying  man." 

Athos  got  up  without  saying  a  word,  and  took  down  his 
sword  also. 

"Come  now.  Messieurs!*  said  D'Artagnan,  tiying  to 
laugh,  "we  look  like  so  many  silly  women  I  How  absurd, 
we  four  who  have  without  a  frown  made  head  against 
armies  are  now  trembling  because  of  a  child ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  Athos,  "  but  this  child  eomes  in  the  name 
of  God." 

And  they  all  hurriedly  left  the  h6teL 
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CHAPTER  XXX  Vm. 

THE  LETTER  FBOM  CHABLBB   I* 

The  leader  must  now  cross  the  Seine  with  ns,  and  follow 
us  to  the  gate  of  the  Carmelite  convent  in  the  Rue  St. 
Jacques.  It  was  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  the  pious 
Sisters  had  come  to  say  a  Mass  for  the  success  of  Charles 
I.'s  arms.  On  leaving  the  church,  a  woman  and  a  young 
girl  dressed  in  hlack  —  the  one  as  a  widow  and  the 
other  as  an  orphan — had  returned  to  their  celL  The 
woman  knelt  on  a  priedieu  of  painted  wood ;  and  a  few 
paces  firom  her,  the  girl,  supported  hy  a  chair,  stood  and 
wept. 

The  woman  would  have  been  beautiful;  but  sorrow 
doubtless  had  made  her  look  old.  The  girl  was  charm- 
ing, and  her  tears  made  her  seem  more  so.  The  woman 
seemed  about  forty,  the  girl  fourteen. 

'*0  God,"  said  the  suppliant,  ''preserve  my  husband 
and  my  son,  and  take  my  life,  which  is  so  sad  and 
wretched ! " 

"  O  God,"  said  the  girl,  ^  still  preserve  my  mother ! " 

**  Your  mother  can  do  nothing  more  for  you  in  this 
world,  Henrietta.  She  has  no  longer  a  throne,  husband, 
son,  money,  nor  Mend ;  your  mother,  my  poor  child,  is 
abandoned  by  all." 

And  the  woman,  filling  back  into  the  arms  of  her 
daughter,  who  rushed  forward  to  support  her,  henaelf  also 
fell  into  a  fit  of  weeping. 

*'  Mother,  take  courage  ! "  said  the  girL 
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''  Ah !  kings  are  anfortimate  this  year,"  said  the  mother, 
leaning  her  head  on  the  girl's  shoulder ;  ''  no  one  troubles 
himself  about  us  in  this  land,  for  every  one  thinks  of  his 
own  afiairs.  So  long  as  your  brother  was  with  us  he 
sustained  me ;  but  he  has  gone.  He  can  send  no  news  of 
himself  to  me  or  to  his  father.  I  have  pawned  my  last 
jewels,  sold  all  my  clothes  and  yours  to  pay  his  serranta* 
wages,  who  would  have  refused  to  accompany  him  if  I 
had  not  made  this  sacrifice.  Now  we  are  obliged  to  live 
at  the  expense  of  the  Carmelite  SLsters.  We  belong  to 
the  poor,  who  are  helped  by  God." 

*^  But  why  do  you  not  apply  to  the  queen,  your  sister  1  '^ 
asked  the  young  girL 

^Alas!"  said  the  afflicted  mother,  ''the  queen  is  no 
longer  queen,  my  child,  —  another  reigns  in  her  name. 
One  day  you  will  be  able  to  understand  all  that.'' 

"  Well,  then,  to  the  king,  your  nephew  1  Would  yoa 
like  me  to  speak  to  him?  Mother,  you  know  how  he 
loves  me.*' 

"  Alas !  the  king  is  not  yet  king ;  and  he  himself,  yoa 
well  know,  for  Laporte  has  told  us  twenty  times,  is  in 
want  of  everything." 

''  Then  let  us  address  ourselves  to  God,"  said  the  girL 
And  she  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  her  mother. 

These  two  females,  who  were  thus  praying  side  by  dde^ 
were  the  daughter  and  granddaughter  of  Henry  IV.,  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  Charles  I.  They  were  ending  their 
.prayers  when  a  Sister  tapped  gently  at  the  cell-door. 

''Come  in,  Sister,"  said  the  elder,  wiping  away  her 
tears,  and  rising.    The  Sister  respectfully  opened  the  dooi: 

"Will  your  Majesty  pardon  me  for  disturbing  your 
devotions  1 "  said  she ;  "  but  there  is  in  the  parlor  a 
foreign  lord  come  from  England,  who  begs  the  honor  of 
giving  your  Majesty  a  letter." 
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"  Oh,  a  letter !  perhaps  from  the  king !  News  of  your 
father,  without  doubt.     Do  you  hear,  Henrietta]" 

''  Tes,  Madame,  I  do,  and  I  hope." 

"  And  who  is  this  lord  ?  speak  ! " 

**  A  gentleman  about  fifty  years  old." 

"  His  name  f    Has  he  given  his  name  f  " 

"  Lord  de  Winter." 

"  Lord  de  Winter  ! "  cried  the  queen,  —  "  my  husband's 
friend.  Ob,  let  him  come  in,  let  him  come  in ! "  And 
the  queen  ran  to  meet  the  messenger,  whose  hand  she 
seized  with  warmth. 

Lord  de  Winter,  on  entering  the  ceU,  knelt  down  and 
presented  the  queen  with  a  letter  rolled  up  in  a  gold  case. 

^  Ah,  my  Lord,"  said  the  queen,  ''  you  bring  us  three 
things  that  we  have  not  seen  for  a  long  while,  —  gold,  a 
devoted  friend,  and  a  letter  from  the  king." 

Winter  again  bowed,  but  he  could  not  reply,  he  was  so 
greatly  moved. 

"My  Lord,"  said  the  queen,  referring  to  the  letter, 
*'  you  may  suppose  that  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  its 
contents." 

"  I  will  withdraw,  Madame." 

"  No,  stay ;  we  will  read  it  before  you.  Can  you  not 
imagine  that  I  have  a  thousand  questions  to  put  to 
you  1 " 

Winter  stepped  back  a  few  paces,  and  remained  standing 
in  silence. 

The  mother  and  daughter  had  withdrawn  into  a  reces? 
of  the  window,  and  read  eagerly  the  following  letter,  the 
girl  resting  on  her  mother's  arm :  -— 

Madame  akd  dbab  Wms,  —  We  have  reached  the  end. 
All  the  resources  that  Gkxl  has  left  us  are  gathered  together 
in  tins  camp  of  Naseby,  whence  I  am  writing  to  ypu  in 
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baste.  Here  I  await  the  aimy  of  my  rebellions  aubjeetB,  and 
am  going  to  straggle  for  tbe  last  time  against  tbem.  If  con- 
queror, I  continue  tbe  struggle ;  conquered,  I  am  lost  utterly. 
I  want,  in  tbis  latter  alternative  (alas !  wben  one  is  where  we 
are»  everytbing  should  be  provided  for),  to  reach  tbe  coasts  of 
France.  But  could  they,  would  they  receive  an  unfortunate 
king  there,  who  would  bring  such  a  sad  example  to  a  countiy 
already  disturbed  by  civil  discord  ?  Your  wisdom  and  affec- 
tion will  serve  me  for  guide.  The  bearer  of  this  letter  will 
teU  you,  Madame,  what  I  cannot  intrust  to  the  risk  of  aoci* 
dent.  He  will  explain  to  you  what  step  I  await  from  you.  I 
give  in  charge  to  him  also,  my  blessing  for  my  children,  and 
my  heart's  best  affection  for  you,  Madame  and  dear  wife. 


The  letter  was  signed,  instead  of  ''Charles,  Kin^" 
''Charles,  stiU  King." 

This  sad  perusal,  whose  impressions  on  the  queen's  fuse 
Winter  followed,  yet  brought  a  ray  of  hope  to  her  mind. 

"  Though  he  is  no  longer  king,"  she  exclaimed,  "  thougb 
he  is  conquered,  exiled,  he  yet  lives  1  Alas !  the  throne 
is  too  perilous  nowadays  for  me  to  wish  him  to  remain 
on  it.  But  tell  me,  my  Lord,  frankly,  is  his  position  as 
desperate  as  he  imagines?" 

"  Alas,  Madame,  more  desperate  than  he  believes  him- 
self His  Majesty  has  so  good  a  heart  that  be  does  not 
comprehend  hatred;  so  loyal  that  he  does  not  divine 
treachery.  England  is  seized  with  a  sort  of  madness 
which  1  greatly  fear  will  be  only  removed  by  blood." 

''But  Lord  Montrose) "  replied  the  queen.  "I  have 
heard  talk  of  great  and  rapid  successes, — of  battles  gained 
at  Inverlocby,  at  Auldearn,  at  Alfort,  and  at  Kilsyth.  I 
heard  that  he  was  marching  to  the  frontier  to  join  his 
king." 

"  Yes,  Madame ;  but  there  he  encountered  Leslie.  He 
had  wearied  victory  by  force  of  superhuman  enterprises. 
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Victory  had  abandoned  him.  Montrose,  beaten  at  PhUip- 
haugh,  has  been  obliged  to  dismiss  the  remains  of  his 
army,  and  to  flee  disguised  as  a  servant  He  is  at  Bergen, 
in  Norway." 

"  God  preserve  him ! "  said  the  queen.  "  It  is  at  least 
a  consolation  to  know  that  those  who  have  so  many  times 
risked  their  lives  for  us  are  in  safety.  And  now,  my 
Lord,  since  the  king's  situation  is  so  desperate,  tell  me 
what  my  royal  husband  desired  yon  to  say." 

"  Well,  ^d^ame,  the  king  wishes  you  to  try  and  ascer- 
tain the  feelings  of  the  king  and  queen  of  France  respect- 
ing him." 

**  Alas,  you  know  that  the  king  is  still  under  age,  and 
the  queen  is  a  woman,  very  weak  too ;  M.  de  Mazarin 
is  alL" 

^' Would  he  desire  to  play  the  part  in  France  which 
Cromwell  does  in  England  1 " 

"  Oh,  no  !  He  is  a  pliable,  cunning  Italian,  who  per- 
haps imagines  crime,  but  will  never  dare  commit  it^  and 
quite  the  opposite  to  Cromwell,  who  does  as  he  likes  with 
the  two  Houses.  Mazarin  has  only  the  queen's  support  in 
his  disputes  with  the  Parliament." 

**  The  more  reason,  then,  why  he  should  protect  a  king 
whom  the  Parliament  persecutes." 

The  queen  shook  her  head  with  bitterness. 

**  My  own  judgment,  my  Lord,  is  that  the  cardinal 
will  do  nothing,  or  perhaps  even  will  be  against  us.  The 
presence  of  myself  and  daughter  in  France  already  lies 
heavy  on  him,  much  more  would  that  of  the  king.  My 
Lord,"  added  Henrietta,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  'Mt  is 
sad  and  aknost  shameful  to  have  to  say  it^  but  we  have 
passed  the  winter  at  the  Louvre,  without  money,  linen, 
almost  without  bread,  and  often  not  getting  up  for  want 
of  a  fire." 
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"  Horrible,"  exclaimed  Winter.  "  Henry  IV.'s  daugh- 
ter !    King  Charles's  wife  ! " 

"  This  is  the  hospitality  which  a  minister,  in  answer  to 
a  king's  request,  gives  to  a  queen." 

''  But  I  have  heard  talk  of  a  marriage  between  my  Lord 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Mademoiselle  d'Orldans." 

"  Yes ;  I  did  for  a  while  have  a  hope  of  it  The  children 
love  each  other ;  but  the  queen,  who  had  at  first  given 
her  consent,  has  changed  her  mind.  But  M.  le  Due 
d'Orl&ns,  who  had  encouraged  the  commencement  of 
their  fiEimiliarity,  has  forbidden  his  daughter  to  think  more 
of  this  union.  Ah,  my  Lord,"  continued  the  queen, 
without  even  thinking  of  wiping  away  her  tears,  "it  is 
better  to  fight  as  the  king  has,  and  to  die  as  he  may  per- 
haps, than  to  live  a  beggar  as  I  am  doing." 

"  Courage,  Madame,"  said  Winter,  "  courage.  Do  not 
despair.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  crown  of  France,  so 
broken  up  just  now,  to  oppose  rebellion  among  a  people 
so  close  to  them.  Mazarin  is  a  statesman,  and  sees  this 
necessity." 

"  But  are  you  sure,"  said  the  queen,  doubtfullyi  "  that 
you  have  not  been  forestalled  1 " 

"  By  whom  1 "  asked  Winter. 

"  Why,  by  the  Joyces,  the  Prides,  the  Cromwelk.^ 

'*  By  a  tailor,  by  a  carter,  by  a  brewer !  Ah,  I  hope,  Ma- 
dame, that  the  cardinal  will  not  ally  himself  with  such  men." 

" But  what  is  he  himself) "  asked  Henrietta. 

*'  But  for  the  honor  of  the  king  and  of  the  queen — ** 

"  Well,  let  us  hope  he  will  do  something  for  that  honor. 
A  friend  possesses  such  eloquence,  my  Lord,  that  you  re- 
assure me.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  let  us  go  to  the 
minister's." 

'*  Madame,"  said  Winter,  bowing  low«  *'  I  am  proud  of 
this  honor.'' 
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'*  But  what  if  be  refuse/'  said  Henrietta,  stopping, ''  and 
the  king  should  lose  the  battle  1 " 

"  His  Majesty  might  then  take  refuge  in  Holland,  where 
I  have  heard  that  my  Lord  the  Prince  of  Wales  is.^ 

«  And  would  his  Majesty  be  able  to  count  in  his  flight 
upon  many  servants  like  yourself)" 

"  Alas,  no,  Madame ;  but  the  thing  was  foreseen,  and  I 
have  come  to  find  some  allies  in  France." 

**  Allies  ! "  said  the  queen,  shaking  her  head. 

"Madame,  if  I  can  find  once  more  some  old  friends 
whom  I  had  formerly,  I  would  answer  for  everything." 

''Go  on  then,  my  Lord,"  said  the  queen,  with  that 
strong  doubt  which  fills  the  minds  of  people  who  have  for 
a  long  time  been  unhappy,  —  *'  go  on ;  and  may  God  hear 
you ! " 

The  queen  entered  her  carriage,  and  Winter,  on  horse- 
back, followed  by  two  servants,  rode  beside  her  carriage 
door 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Cromwell's  letter 

Just  as  Madame  Henrietta  was  leaving  tine  Carmelite  con- 
vent to  go  to  the  Palais-Royal,  a  cavalier  dismounted  at 
the  gate  of  the  same  rojal  residence^  and  told  the  goaids 
that  he  had  something  important  to  say  to  Cardinal  Mas- 
arin.  While  the  cardinal  often  felt  afraid,  yet  as  he  had 
great  need  of  intelligence,  he  was  tolerahly  accessihle.  It 
was  not  at  the  first  door  that  the  stranger  met  any  real 
difficulty,  nor  at  the  second,  hut  at  the  third,  for  there^  he- 
side  the  guard  and  ushers,  &ithful  Bemouin  watched,  —  a 
Cerhorus  whom  no  words  could  hend,  no  hranch,  even  were 
it  gold,  could  charm.  It  was,  therefore,  at  the  third  door 
that  the  cavalier  had  to  suhmit  to  a  formal  interrogatory. 

The  cavalier,  having  left  his  horse  fiistened  to  the  rail- 
ings, went  up  the  grand  staircase,  and  addressing  the 
guards  in  the  first  room,  "M.  le  Cardinal  Mazarint** 
said  he. 

"Pass  on,"  replied  the  guards,  without  raising  their 
heads,  —  some  over  their  cards,  others  at  dice^  wishing 
to  show  that  it  was  not  their  business  to  fill  the  office  of 
gentleman-usher. 

The  cavalier  entered  the  second  room.  This  was  guarded 
by  musketeers  and  ushera    He  repeated  his  demand. 

**  Have  you  a  letter  of  audience  ? "  asked  an  usher, 
coming  up  to  him. 

'*  I  have  one,  but  not  from  Cardinal 
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"  Go  in,  and  ask  for  M.  Bernouin/'  said  the  usher.  And 
he  opened  the  door  of  the  third  room. 

Whether  by  chance  or  because  it  was  his  usual  post, 
Bernouin  was  standing  behind  the  door,  and  had  heard 
alL  ''  It  is  I  whom  you  want/'  said  he.  "  From  whom 
is  the  letter  which  you  bring  to  his  Eminence  1" 

"  From  General  Oliver  Cromwell,"  said  the  new-comer. 
"  Will  you  announce  that  name  to  his  Eminence,  and  let 
me  know  whether  he  will  receive  me  or  noti"  And 
he  held  himself  erect  in  the  gloomy  and  proud  attitude 
peculiar  to  the  Puritans.  Bernouin,  after  giving  an  in- 
quisitorial look  over  the  whole  of  the  young  man's  per- 
son, entered  the  cardinal's  cabinet,  and  gave  him  the 
message. 

'*  One  who  brings  me  a  letter  from  Oliver  Cromwell  I 
And  what  sort  of  a  man  is  he  f " 

"  A  thorough  Englishman ;  hair  carroty  red,  eyes  blu- 
ish gray,  and  moreover,  proud  and  cold." 

"  Let  him  give  you  the  letter." 

"  Monseigneur  wants  the  letter,"  said  Bernouin,  going 
back  to  the  antechamber. 

**  Monseigneur  will  not  see  the  letter  without  the  bearer," 
replied  the  young  man.  **  But  to  convince  you  that  I  am 
really  bearer  of  a  letter,  look,  here  it  is." 

Bernouin  looked  at  the  seal,  and  seeing  that  it  really 
came  from  General  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  about  to  return 
to  Mazarin. 

''Add,"  said  the  young  man,  'Hhat  I  am  not  a  mere 
messenger,  but  an  envoy  extraordinary." 

Bernouin  re-entered  the  cabinet,  and  came  out  after  a 
few  seconds.  "  Enter,  Monsieur,"  said  he,  holding  the  door 
open. 

Mazarin  required  all  these  ceremonial  proceedings  to 
keep  down  the  emotion  caused  by  the  announcement  of 
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this  letter ;  but  however  shrewd  in  mind,  he  searched  in 
vain  to  fathom  what  Cromwell's  motive  could  be  for 
entering  into  communication  with  hinL 

The  young  man  appeared  at  the  threshold  of  the  cab> 
inet.  He  held  his  hat  in  one  hand  and  the  letter  in  the 
other. 

Mazarin  rose.  ''You  have,  Monsieur/'  said  he,  "a 
letter  of  introduction  to  me  f " 

"  This  is  it,  Monseigneur,"  said  the  young  man. 

Mazarin  took  the  letter,  unsealed  it,  and  read  :  — 

M.  MoidauDt,  one  of  my  secretaries,  will  deliver  this  letter 
of  introduction  to  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Mazarin  at  Paris. 
He  is  also  the  bearer  of  a  second  confidential  letter  for  his 
Eminence.  Ouvsb  Cbokwell. 

"  Very  well,  M.  Mordaunt,  give  me  this  second  letter, 

and  take  a  seat." 

The  young  man  drew  from  his  pocket  a  second  letter, 
gave  it  to  the  cardinal,  and  seated  himself 

In  the  mean  time,  absorbed  in  his  reflections,  the  car- 
dinal had  taken  the  letter,  and  without  unsealing  it,  turned 
it  and  re-turned  it  in  his  hand ;  but  to  put  the  bearer 
on  the  wrong  scent,  he  began,  as  was  his  wont,  to  ques- 
tion him,  convinced  as  he  was  by  experience  that  few  men 
succeeded  in  concealing  anything  from  him  when  he  in- 
terrogated and  looked  at  them  at  the  same  time. 

"  You  are  very  young,  M.  Mordaunt,  for  this  difficult 
business  of  ambassador,  in  which  sometimes  the  oldest 
diplomatists  are  stranded." 

"  Monseigneur,  I  am  twenty-three ;  but  your  Eminence 
is  mistaken  in  saying  that  I  am  young.  I  am  older  than 
yourself,  although  I  have  not  your  wisdom." 

"How  so,  Monsieur  1    I  do  not  understand  you." 
I  mean,  Monseigneur,  that  years  of  suffering  count 
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twice  over,  and  that  I  have  been  for  twenty  years  a 
Buiferer." 

"  Ah,  yea,  I  see,"  said  Mazarin ;  **  want  of  fortune.  Yon 
are  poor^  are  yon  not  1 "  Then  he  said  to  himself,  **  The 
£nglish  revolutionists  are  all  beggars  and  rustics." 

"  Monseigneur,  I  ought  to  have  some  day  a  fortune  of 
six  millions ;  but  I  am  deprived  of  it" 

**  You  are  not  then  a  plebeian ) "  said  the  cardinal, 
astonished. 

"  If  I  took  my  proper  title,  I  should  be  lord  ;  if  I  went 
by  my  own  name,  you  would  hear  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious names  in  England." 

"  How  do  you  call  yourself,  then  1 "  asked  MaTftrin 

**  I  call  myself  M.  Mordaunt,"  said  the  young  man, 
bowing. 

Mazarin  saw  that  Cromwell's  messenger  wished  to  keep 
his  incognito.  He  was  silent  a  moment ;  but  he  looked 
at  him  with  greater  attention  than  he  had  done  at  first 
The  young  man  was  unmoved. 

"  To  the  devil  with  these  Puritans ! "  said  Mazarin  to 
himself.  '*  They  are  all  cut  out  of  marble."  Then  aloud, 
"  But  are  none  of  your  relatives  living  9 " 

"Yes;  one  of  them." 

"Then  he  helps  you!" 

"  I  have  three  times  been  to  him  to  implore  his  help, 
and  I  have  been  driven  away  by  his  servants." 

"  Dear  me  I  My  dear  M.  Mordaunt,"  said  Mazarin, 
hoping  to  catch  the  young  man  in  a  snare  by  his  pre- 
tended pity,  "  how  your  story  interests  me  I  You  did 
not  know  your  high  birth  1" 

"  I  have  known  it  only  a  short  time." 

"And  up  to  the  moment  when  you  knew  it—" 

"  I  considered  myself  an  abandoned  child." 

"Then  you  have  never  seen  your  mother?" 


*^  Te%  I  hxf^  XonflB^seor.  WbcK  I  vk  a  men  chUJ^ 
sts  cuce  ttuee  times  Co  bit  mzzsb.  I  fenanber  the  kst 
time  as  if  it  woe  tcniaj.* 

•Yoa  hsLTe  a  gcKxl  memorr.'' 

'^Oby  ja^  ^•jnseipienxj'  add  the  T^iziig  ma.  vilh 
mush  a  wngnlaj'  accent  that  the  cKiiiaal  leit  a  thnl  ran 

•*  And  who  hroc^t  Toa  up  I  * 

''A  French  nurse,  vho  sent  me  awaj  vlfeen  I  was  firv 
jeaxs  old  becanae  she  vaa  no  knger  paid,  telling  me  the 
name  of  that  relatiTe  of  vhom  mj  nfeother  bad  often 
spoken  to  hen* 

•*  What  became  of  yon  I* 

^  As  I  was  erring  and  begging  on  the  higbwa js,  a  min- 
ister of  Kingston  took  me  in,  instructed  me  in  the  Cal> 
Tinistie  faith,  imparted  to  me  all  he  knew,  and  helped  me 
in  my  search  after  mj  fiunil j.  But  the  search  was  finii- 
less ;  chance  did  it  alL" 

**  Yon  found  out  what  became  of  your  mother  1  ** 

**  I  learned  that  she  had  been  aasassinated  by  this  lel- 
atiye,  aided  by  four  ci  his  friends ;  bat  I  already  had 
learned  that  I  had  been  deprived  of  my  title  and  de> 
spoiled  of  all  my  property  by  King  Chariea.** 

**  Ah !  I  see  now  why  yoa  are  sernng  CromwelL  Yon 
hate  the  king." 

**  Yes,  Monseigneur,  I  hate  him  I "  said  the  young  man. 

^lazarin  was  astonished  at  the  diabolical  expression  with 
which  the  yonng  man  pronounced  these  words ;  while  or> 
dinary  visages  have  a  deep  blushy  his  visage  was  sofEoaed 
with  gall,  and  grew  livid 

**  Yours  is  a  terrible  history,  IL  Mordaimt»  and  touches 
me  deeply ;  but  happily  for  yon,  you  serve  an  all-powerful 
master.  He  ought  to  help  you  in  your  inquiiies.  We  in 
power  procure  so  much  intelligence." 
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"  Monaeigneury  show  but  the  smallest  trace  of  a  scent 
to  a  highbred  dog,  and  he  will  follow  it  up." 

"  Bat  this  relative  of  whom  you  have  spoken,  would  you 
wish  me  to  speak  to  him  t "  said  Mazarin,  who  attached 
importance  to  making  a  friend  near  to  CromwclL 
'*  Thanks,  Monseigneur,  I  will  speak  to  him  myselfl" 
"  But  have  you  not  told  me  he  01-used  you  1  ** 
"  Ue  will  treat  me  better  the  next  time  I  see  him." 
''  You  have  then  a  means  of  softening  his  heart  f 
"  I  have  a  means  of  making  him  fear  me." 
Mazarin  looked  at  the  young  man,  but  at  the  light 
which  flashed  from  his  eyes  the  cardinal  lowered  his  head, 
and  opened  Cromwell's  letter.     By  degrees  the  eyes  of  the 
young  man  became  once  more  dull  and  glassy  as  usual, 
and  he  fell  into  a  profound  reverie.     After  having  read 
the  first  lines,  Mazarin  ventured  to  take  a  sly  look  to  see 
if  Mordaunt  were  not  watching  his  face ;  and  remarking 
his   indifference,    ''€ret  your  affiurs  done,"  said  he,  im- 
perceptibly shrugging  his  shoulders,  "  by  people  who  are 
doing  their  own  at  the  same  time  I    Let  us  see  what  the 
letter  contains.** 

We  produce  it  verbatim :  «- 

To  HIS  Emxhbncs,  M.  lb  Cardinal  Mazabhti. 

I  DESIRE,  Monseigneur,  to  know  your  views  respecting  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  England.  The  two  kingdoms  are  too 
close  to  keep  France  from  being  interested  in  our  condition  as 
we  are  in  that  of  France.  The  English  are  all  but  unanimous 
in  resisting  King  Charles's  tyranny  and  that  of  his  partisans. 
Placed  at  the  head  of  this  movement  by  the  confidence  of  the 
nation,  I  can  appreciate  better  than  any  one  else  its  nature  and 
consequences.  To-day  I  expect  to  fight  a  decisive  battle  with 
the  king.  I  shall  gain  it,  for  the  hopes  of  the  nation  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  are  on  my  side.  This  battle  gained,  the  king 
has  no  further  resources  either  in  England  or  Scotland,  and  if 
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not  taken  or  killed,  he  will  try  to  croes  into  Fiance  to  get  lecniits 
for  his  army,  and  to  procure  arms  and  money.  France  has  al- 
ready received  Queen  Henriettay  and  doubtless  without  know- 
ing ity  has  fostered  a  fire  of  inextinguishable  civil  war  in  mj 
countiy  ;  but  Madame  Henrietta  is  a  daughter  of  France,  and 
the  hospitality  of  France  was  due  to  her.  As  for  King  Charles^ 
the  question  differs  totally  ;  by  receiving  and  helping  him, 
France  would  show  disapproval  of  the  acts  of  the  English  peo- 
ple, and  would  so  sensibly  do  hurt  to  England,  and  especial^ 
to  the  action  of  the  government  which  she  intends  setting  np^ 
that  such  a  condition  would  be  equivalent  to  open  hostility. 

At  this  point,  Mazarin,  much  annoyed  at  the  turn  which 
the  letter  took,  ceased  reading  fi&rther  and  looked  slyly  at 
the  young  man.  He  was  as  thoughtful  as  ever.  Mazarin 
continued :  — 

It  is  therefore  uigent,  Monseigneur,  for  me  to  know  as  to 
what  I  may  rely  on  in  the  conduct  of  France  ;  the  interests  of 
that  kingdom  and  of  England,  although  directed  in  opposite 
ways,  yet  approach  nearer  than  one  would  believe.  England 
has  n^  of  internal  tranquillity  to  complete  the  expulsion  of 
the  king.  France  has  need  also  to  strengthen  the  throne  of 
her  young  monarch;  you  need  as  much  as  we  do  that  domestic 
peace  which  we  are  approaching,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  onz 
government. 

Your  disputes  with  the  parliament,  your  noisy  quanelB 
with  the  princes,  who  to-day  fight  for  you,  and  will  to-monow 
fight  against  you  ;  the  popular  tenacity  directed  by  the  Coad- 
jutor, the  President  Blancmesnil  and  the  Councillor  Brouase!,-— 
all  the  disorder,  in  short,  which  runs  through  all  the  different 
classes  of  the  State,  ought  to  cause  you  to  regard  with  dis* 
quietude  the  possibility  of  a  foreign  war ;  for  then  England, 
aroused  by  the  enthusiasm  of  new  ideas,  woidd  become  aa 
ally  of  Spain,  which  already  courts  an  alliance.  I  have  there- 
fore thought,  Monseigneur,  knowing  your  prudence  and  the 
thoroughly  perK>nal  position  which  events  are  now  making  for 
you,  that  you  would  prefer  concentrating  your  strength  in  the 
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interior  of  France,  and  leaving  to  its  own  lesoorceB  the  new 
government  of  England.  This  neutrality  simply  consists  in 
keeping  King  Charles  from  French  territory,  and  in  not  sac- 
coring  either  by  arms,  money,  or  troops,  this  king,  entirely  a 
stranger  to  your  country. 

My  letter  is  therefore  strictly  confidential,  and  for  that  reason 
I  have  sent  it  by  a  man  who  enjoys  my  intimate  confidence  ; 
it  will  precede,  by  a  feeling  that  your  Eminence  will  appreciate, 
the  measures  that  I  shall  take  after  the  events.  Oliver  Crom- 
well has  thought  that  he  would  make  an  intelligent  mind  like 
that  of  Mazarini  better  understand  reason  than  a  queen,  admir- 
able, doubtless,  for  firmness,  but  too  subject  to  siUy  prejudices 
respecting  birth  and  divine  right. 

Adieu,  Monseigneur.  If  I  do  not  receive  an  answer  within 
a  fortnight,  I  shall  regard  my  letter  as  null  and  void. 

Olivbb  Cromwell. 

''  M.  Mordaunt^"  said  the  cardinal,  raising  his  voice  as 
if  to  arouse  the  dreamer,  "  my  reply  to  this  letter  will  be 
80  much  the  more  satisfSEU^tory  to  General  Cromwell  because 
I  shall  take  care  that  no  one  shall  know  that  I  have  made 
it  Go,  therefore,  and  await  it  at  Boulogne ;  and  promise 
me  to  set  off  to-morrow  morning." 

'<!  promise,  Monseigneur;  bnt  how  many  days  will 
your  Eminence  make  me  wait  for  the  reply)" 

*'  If  you  do  not  get  one  in  ten  days,  you  can  set  off." 

Mordaunt  bowed. 

'*  That  is  not  all.  Monsieur,"  continued  Mazarin.  "  Your 
personal  adventures  have  touched  me  greatly;  besides, 
M.  Cromweirs  letter  makes  you  important  in  my  eyes  as 
being  his  ambassador.  Come,  I  repeat,  tell  me  what  I 
can  do  for  you." 

Mordaunt  thought  a  moment,  and  after  visible  hesitar 
tion  was  going  to  speak,  when  Bernouin  entered  hastily, 
and  whispered  something  in  the  cardinal's  ear.  **  Mon- 
seigneur," he  said,  ''Queen  Henrietta,  accompanied  by 
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an  English  gentleman,  is  at  this  moment  entering  the 
Palais-Koyal.** 

Mazarin  started  from  his  chair,  a  movement  which  did 
not  escape  the  young  man's  notice,  and  checked  the  con- 
fidence which  he  was  intending  to  show. 

**  Monsieur,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  you  have  understood, 
I  hope.  I  have  fixed  Boulogne,  because  to  you  any 
French  city  is  the  same.  If  you  prefer  any  other,  name 
it ;  but  you  can  easily  imagine  that  surrounded  as  I  am 
by  influences  from  which  I  escape  only  by  the  use  of 
discretion,  I  do  not  wish  your  presence  in  Paris  to  be 
known." 

"  I  shall  set  off,"  said  Mordaunt,  making  some  steps 
towards  the  door  by  which  he  came  in. 

"  No,  not  by  that  door,  I  beg  of  you,"  the  cardinal 
said  quickly.  "  Please  go  by  this  gaJlery,  whence  you 
will  reach  the  hall.  I  do  not  wish  any  one  to  see  you 
go  out ;  our  interview  must  be  secret" 

Mordaunt  followed  Bemouin,  who  took  him  through  an 
adjoining  hall,  and  placed  him  in  the  chaige  of  an  usher 
while  pointing  out  a  door  for  exit.  Then  he  hastily  re- 
turned to  introduce  to  his  master  Queen  Henrietta,  who 
was  already  passing  along  the  glass  gallery. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

MAZARIN  AND  QUEEN  HENBnSTTA. 

The  cardinal  rose,  and  went  in  haste  to  leceive  the  Queen 
of  England.  He  joined  her  in  the  middle  of  the  gallery 
which  led  to  his  cabinet.  He  showed  all  the  more  respect 
to  this  queen  without  attendants  and  jewels,  because  he 
himself  felt  he  deserved  reproach  for  his  avarice  and  want 
of  heart.  But  supplicants  know  how  to  control  their 
countenances,  and  Henry  IV/s  daughter  smiled  on  enters 
ing  the  presence  of  him  whom  she  hated  and  despised. 

''  Ah  I  "  said  Mazarin  to  himself,  "  what  a  sweet  counte- 
nance !    Can  she  be  come  to  borrow  some  money  )  " 

And  he  cast  an  uneasy  look  upon  the  panel  of  his  strong 
box ;  he  even  turned  inside  the  bezel  of  the  magnificent 
diamond  whose  brilliancy  attracted  the  eyes  to  his  hand, 
which  was  white  and  handsome.  Unfortunately  this  ring 
had  not  the  power  of  that  of  Gyges,  which  could  render 
its  owner  invisible  when  he  did  what  Mazarin  was  just 
doing. 

Now,  Mazarin  would  have  much  liked  to  be  invisible 
just  then,  for  he  guessed  that  Madame  Henrietta  came  to 
ask  something  of  him.  When  a  queen  whom  he  had  so 
badly  treated  appeared  with  a  smile  on  her  lips,  instead  of 
a  threat  on  her  tongue,  she  came  as  a  suppliant. 

''Monsieur  the  Cardinal,"  said  the  august  visitor,  "I 
had  had  the  idea  at  first  of  speaking  with  the  queen,  my 
sister,  of  the  affair  which  brings  me  to  you ;  but  I  have 
thought  that  political  affiiirs  concern  men  before  alL" 
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*' Madame,"  said  Mazarine  ''believe  mef  your  Majesty 
quite  confuses  me  by  this  flattering  distinction." 

**  He  is  Tery  gracious,"  thought  the  queen ;  ''  could  ha 
then  have  divined  my  purpose  t " 

They  reached  the  cardinal's  cabinet.  He  caused  the 
queen  to  be  seated,  and  when  she  was  settled  in  his 
armchair,  "  Give  your  commands,"  said  he,  **  to  the  most 
respectful  of  your  servants." 

''AlaSy  Monsieur!  I  have  lost  the  habit  of  giving 
orders,  and  have  acquired  that  of  making  prayers.  I 
come  to  pray  of  you,  too  happy  if  my  prayer  be  heard 
by  you." 

<*  I  am  listening,'  Madame." 

**  Monsieur  the  Cardinal,  it  is  concerning  the  war  which 
the  king,  my  husband,  wages  against  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects. You  are  perhaps  not  aware  that  there  is  fighting 
in  England,"  said  the  queen,  with  a  sad  smile,  **  and  that 
in  a  short  time  they  will  fight  in  a  manner  much  more 
decisive  than  they  have  done  up  to  the  present." 

"  I  am  quite  unaware  of  it,  Madame,"  said  the  cardinal^ 
accompanying  the  words  with  a  slight  shrug.  **  Alas  i 
our  own  wars  quite  absorb  the  time  and  thoughts  of  a  poor 
weak  minister  like  mysell" 

"  Well,  Monsieur  the  Cardinal,"  said  the  queen,  **  I 
will  tell  you  then  that  Charles  I.,  my  husband,  is  on  the 
eve  of  fighting  a  decisive  battle.  In  case  of  defeat" — 
Mazarin  gave  a  start  —  "  one  must  provide  for  every  oon- 
tingency,"  continued  the  queen;  ''in  case  of  defeat  be 
desires  to  withdraw  to  France,  and  live  there  as  a  private 
individual     What  do  you  say  to  this  project  I " 

The  cardinal  had  listened  without  letting  a  muscle  of 
his  face  show  his  real  thoughts ;  while  listening,  his  smile 
continued  as  it  always  was,  insincere  and  wheedling,  and 
when  the  queen  had  finished,  "  Do  you  think,  Madam^** 
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said  he,  in  his  softest  tones,  *'  that  France,  as  agitated  and 
seething  as  she  is  herself,  would  be  a  safe  harbor  for  a 
dethroned  king  ?  The  crown  is  already  very  insecure  on 
Louis  XIV/s  head  ;  how  could  he  support  a  double 
weight  1 " 

"  That  weight  has  not  been  very  heavy  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,"  the  queen  broke  in  with  a  sad  smile ;  "  and  I 
do  not  ask  that  more  should  be  done  for  my  husband 
than  for  liie.  You  see  we  are  very  moderate  princes, 
Monsieur." 

"  Oh  !  for  you,  Madame,"  the  cardinal  hastened  to  say, 
to  cut  short  explanations  which  he  saw  coming,  '*it  is 
quite  a  different  matter ;  a  daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  —  that 
grand,  that  sublime  king." 

'*  A  thing  that  does  not  prevent  you  from  refusing  hos- 
pitality to  his  son-in-law,  is  it  not  so,  Monsieur?  You 
ought,  nevertheless,  to  remember  that  this  grand,  this  sub- 
lime king,  proscribed  once  as  my  husband  is  likely  to  be, 
had  to  ask  help  from  England,  and  that  England  gave  it 
to  him  ;  it  is  true,  I  may  add,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
not  his  niece. 

**  Feceato  1 "  said  Mazarin,  struggling  against  that  very 
simple  logic.  '^Your  Majesty  does  not  understand  me; 
you  misjudge  my  meaning,  doubtless  because  I  fail  to  ex- 
plain myself  clearly  in  French." 

''Speak  Italian,  Monsieur;  Queen  Marie  de  M^dicis, 
our  mother,  taught  us  the  language  before  the  cardinal, 
your  predecessor,  sent  her  to  die  in  exile.  If  anything 
remains  of  this  grand,  this  sublime  King  Henry  of  whom 
you  were  speaking  just  now,  he  might  indeed  be  aston- 
ished at  your  deep  admiration  for  him  conjoined  with  such 
scanty  regard  for  his  family." 

The  perspiration  ran  in  great  drops  down  Mazarin's 
forehead. 
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<<  My  admiration  is  on  the  contiaij  so  great  and  ieal» 
Madamey**  said  Mazaiin,  not  accepting  the  queen's  offer  to 
change  the  language,  "  that  if  Charles  I.  —  whom  God  pr&* 
serve  from  all  misfortune  1  —  come  to  France,  I  vill  offer 
him  my  own  house ;  hut,  alas !  it  would  he  an  insecure 
retreat  One  day  the  people  would  set  fire  to  it  as  they 
did  to  that  of  Marshal  d'Ancre.  Poor  Concino  Condni  I 
yet  he  wished  only  the  good  of  France." 

**  YeSy  Monseigneur,  as  you  do,"  said  the  queeiiy 
ironically. 

Mazarin  pretended  not  to  see  the  douhle  meaning  of 
the  expression  which  he  himself  had  used,  and  went  on 
pitying  the  fate  of  ConcinL 

*'  But  in  short,  Monseigneur,"  said  the  queen,  growing 
impatient,  **  what  is  your  reply  1 " 

''  Madame,"  exclaimed  Mazarin,  more  and  more  moTed, 
"  would  your  Majesty  allow  me  to  give  you  some  adyioe  f 
Be  it  well  understood  that  before  being  so  bold  I  begin 
by  putting  myself  at  your  Migesty's  feet  as  regards  an]^ 
thing  that  will  please  you." 

"  Speak,  Monsieur !  The  advice  of  a  man  so  £Kreeeing 
as  you  are  must  assuredly  be  good." 

"  Madame,  believe  me,  the  king  ought  to  defend  himself 
to  the  veiy  last." 

**  He  has  done  so.  Monsieur ;  and  this  final  battle  that 
he  IB  about  to  fight  with  resources  far  inferior  to  those  of 
his  enemies  proves  that  he  does  not  count  on  yielding 
without  fighting.    But  suppose  he  be  vanquished  t" 

"  Well,  Madame,  in  that  case,  my  advice  —  I  know  I 
am  very  bold  in  giving  it  —  but  my  advice  is,  the  king 
ought  not  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Absent  kings  are  soon 
forgotten ;  if  he  comes  to  France,  his  cause  will  be  loet" 

"But  then,  if  tUs  be  your  advice,  send  him  succor  in 
men  and  money,  for  I  can  do  nothing  more;  I  have  sold 
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mj  last  jewel  to  aid  him.  If  any  had  been  left^  I  should 
have  bought  some  fuel  to  make  a  fire  during  this  winter 
to  warm  myself  and  my  daughter." 

"Ah,  Madame!  your  Majesty  does  not  at  all  know 
what  you  are  asking.  From  the  time  when  help  from 
abroad  enters  the  service  of  a  king  to  replace  him  on  the 
throne,  an  avowal  is  made  that  he  has  aid  no  longer  from 
his  subjects'  loyalty." 

"  To  the  pointy  Monsieur/'  said  the  queen,  grown  im- 
patient at  following  this  subtle  intellect  in  the  labyrinth 
of  words  in  which  he  was  wandering,  —  ''to  the  pointy  and 
reply  Yes  or  No  !  If  the  king  stays  in  England,  will  you 
send  him  help )  If  he  comes  to  France,  will  you  give 
him  hospitality  1 " 

'*  Madame,"  said  the  cardinal,  affecting  extreme  frank- 
ness, "  I  am  going  to  show  your  Majesty  how  devoted  I 
am,  and  the  desire  that  I  have  of  ending  a  matter  which 
you  have  so  much  at  heart  After  which,  your  Majesty^ 
I  think,  wiU  no  longer  doubt  my  zeal  to  serve  you/' 

The  queen  bit  her  lips,  and  moved  impatiently  in  her 
chair.  "  Well !  what  are  you  going  to  do  1  Let  us 
hear,  —  speak  1 " 

*'  I  am  going  this  very  moment  to  consult  the  queen,  and 
we  will  afterwards  refer  the  matter  to  the  parliament" 

**  With  whom  you  are  at  war,  are  you  not  1  Tou  will 
perhaps  place  it  in  Broussel's  hand  as  advocate.  Enough, 
Monsieur,  enough.  Go  indeed  to  parliament ;  for  from  it, 
the  enemy  of  kings,  has  come  to  the  daughter  of  that 
great,  that  sublime  Henry  lY.,  whom  you  admire  so  much, 
the  only  help  which  has  prevented  her  from  dying  of  cold 
and  hunger  this  winter."  And  at  these  words  the  queen 
got  up  with  a  majestic  indignation. 

The  cardinal  extended  his  clasped  hands.  "  Ah,  Mar 
dame,  Madame,  how  you  misunderstand  me  1 " 
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Bat  Queen  Henrietta^  without  even  turning  towards  him 
who  was  shedding  these  hypocritical  tears,  crossed  the 
cahinet,  opened  the  door  herself,  and  through  the  midst 
of  the  numerous  guards  of  his  Eminence,  and  of  courtiers 
anxious  to  make  their  court,  went  and  took  the  hand  of 
Lord  de  Winter,  solitary,  isolated,  and  standing.  Poor 
queen,  already  fallen,  to  whom  still  all  bowed  for  eti- 
quette's sake,  hut  who  had  in  fact  only  a  single  arm  on 
which  she  could  lean  for  support! 

''Never  mind,"  said  Mazarin,  when  alone;  ^it  has 
given  me  some  trouble,  and  it  is  a  hard  part  to  play.  But 
I  have  said  nothing  to  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Hm  ! 
Cromwell  is  a  rough  king-hunter ;  I  pity  his  ministers,  if 
he  ever  needs  any.     Bernouin  ! " 

Bemouin  entered. 

"  Find  out  whether  the  young  man  in  black  doublet  and 
with  short  hair,  whom  you  just  now  introduced  to  me,  is 
still  in  the  palace  ! "  Bemouin  went  out  The  cardinal 
occupied  the  time  of  his  absence  in  turning  outside  the 
bezel  of  his  ring,  in  rubbing  the  diamond  and  admiring  its 
water ;  and  as  a  tear  was  still  in  his  eye  and  rendered  the 
sight  troubled,  he  shook  his  head  to  cause  it  to  OblIL  Ber- 
nouin returned  with  Comminges,  who  was  on  guard. 

''  Monseigneur,"  said  Comminges,  "  as  I  was  conducting 
the  young  man  whom  your  Eminence  inquires  for,  he 
approached  the  glass  door  of  the  gallery,  and  looked  at 
something  with  astonishment  —  without  doubt  BaphaePs 
painting — opposite  that  door.  Then  he  reflected  a  mo- 
ment, and  went  down  the  stairs.  I  believe  I  saw  him 
mount  a  gray  horse,  and  leave  the  palace.  But  does  not 
Monseigneur  go  to  visit  the  queen  1** 

"Why  sol" 

"M.  de  Gaitaut,  my  uncle,  has  just  told  me  that  her 
Majesty  has  had  news  £rom  the  army.** 
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''  I  am  glad ;  I  am  going,  then." 

At  this  moment,  M.  de  Villequier  appeared.  He  came, 
in  fact,  to  seek  the  cardinal  on  the  part  of  the  queen. 

Comminges  had  seen  correctly ;  and  Mordannt  had  really 
done  as  had  heen  related.  While  crossing  the  gallery  par- 
allel to  the  grand  glass  gallery,  he  saw  Winter,  who 
was  awaitmg  the  queen.  At  this  sight  the  yoang  man 
stopped  short,  not  in  admiration  of  the  painting,  but  as  if 
fascinated  by  a  terrible  object.  His  eyes  were  dilated ;  a 
shudder  ran  through  his  body.  He  looked  as  if  he 
wished  to  break  through  the  rampart  of  glass  which 
separated  him  from  his  enemy.  If  Comminges  had  seen 
the  expression  of  hatred  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  man 
when  fixed  on  Winter,  he  would  not  have  doubted  for  an 
instant  that  this  English  lord  was  his  mortal  enemy. 

But  Mordaunt  stopped.  It  was  to  reflect,  without  doubt, 
— -  for  instead  of  yielding  to  his  first  intention,  which  had 
been  to  go  directly  to  Lord  de  Winter,  he  gently  descended 
the  staircase,  got  on  his  horse,  made  him  pull  up  at  the 
comer  of  the  Rue  Richelieu,  and  with  eyes  fixed  on  the 
gate,  waited  for  the  queen's  coach  to  leave  the  court  He 
had  not  long  to  wait,  for  the  queen  was  scarcely  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  with  Mazarin  ;  but  it  seemed  an  age  to  him 
who  was  waiting. 

At  length  the  heavy  machine  which  they  then  called  a 
coach  came,  and  Winter,  still  on  horseback,  leaned  over 
the  door  to  talk  with  her  Majesty.  The  horses  started 
at  a  trot,  and  took  the  road  to  the  Louvre,  which  they 
entered.  Before  leaving  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites, 
Madame  Henrietta  had  told  her  daughter  to  come  and 
wait  for  her  at  the  palace,  which  she  had  dwelt  in  for  a 
long  time,  and  which  she  had  only  left  because  their  pov- 
erty seemed  more  heavy  in  gilded  halls.  Mordaunt  fol- 
lowed the  carriage ;  and  when  he  saw  it  enter  under  the 
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gloomy  aich  of  the  palace,  where  the  queen's  daughter  was 
awaiting  her,  he  placed  himself  against  a  wall  which  lay 
in  shadow,  and  remained  immovable  in  the  midst  of 
Jean  Go^jon's  mouldings  like  a  baa-relief  representing  an 
equestrian  statue.  He  waited  as  he  had  already  done  at 
the  Palais-RoyaL 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

HOW   THB   UNFORTUNATB   SOMBTIMBS   MIBTAKB  CHANOB   FOB 

PBOVIDENOB. 

''  Well,  Madame,"  said  Winter,  when  the  queen  had  sent 
away  the  servants. 

"  Well,  just  what  I  expected  has  happened,  my  Lord." 

"He  lefoseer* 

"  Have  I  not  already  told  you  in  advance  1 " 

**  The  cardinal  refuses  to  receive  the  king  t  France 
refuses  hospitality  to  an  unfortunate  prince?  Well,  it's 
the  first  time,  Madame." 

"  I  did  not  say  France,  my  Lord ;  I  said  the  cardinal, 
and  he  is  not  even  a  Frenchman." 

"But  have  you  seen  the  queen  1" 

"Useless,"  said  Madame  Henrietta,  moving  her  head 
sorrowfully.  "  The  queen  will  never  say  Yes  when  the 
cardinal  has  said  No.  Are  you  not  aware  that  this  Italian 
directs  everything,  domestic  or  foreign  1  More  than  that, 
I  should  not  be  astonished  if  we  have  been  anticipated 
by  Cromwell*  The  cardinal  was  embarrassed  when  speak- 
ing to  me,  and  yet  firm  in  his  determination  to  refuse. 
Then,  have  you  noticed  this  bustle  at  the  Palais-Royal, — 
the  comings  and  goings  of  business  people  1  Have  they 
heard  any  news,  my  Lord  1 " 

"  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  England,  Madame.  I  have 
used  such  diligence  that  I  am  sure  I  have  not  been  fore- 
stalled. I  set  out  three  days  ago,  and  passed  by  a  miracle 
through  the  Puritan  army ;  I  came  by  poet  with  my  servant 
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Tony,  ana  the  horses  we  are  riding  were  bought  in  Paris. 
Besides,  before  risking  anything,  the  king,  I  am  sure,  will 
await  your  Majesty's  reply." 

"  You  will  report  to  him,  my  Lord,"  resumed  the  queen, 
in  despair,  "  that  I  can  do  nothing ;  that  I  have  suffered 
as  much  as  he, — nay,  more,  I  am  obliged  to  eat  the  bread 
of  exile,  and  ask  hospitality  of  fedse  friends,  who  mock  at 
my  tears ;  and  that  as  to  his  royal  person,  he  must  sacri- 
fice himself  generously  and  die  like  a  king.  I  shall  go 
and  die  by  his  side." 

**  Madame,"  exclaimed  Winter, "  your  Majesty  is  giving 
yourself  up  to  hopelessness,  and  perhaps  some  hope  still 
remains." 

''No  more  friends,  no  other  friend,  my  Lord,  in  the 
whole  world  but  you !  O  God  ! "  exclaimed  Henrietta, 
lifting  her  eyes  to  heaven,  *'  have  you  taken  away  all  the 
noble-hearted  who  were  living  on  the  earth  I " 

"  I  hope  not,  Madame,"  replied  Winter,  fervently.  "  I 
have  spoken  about  four  men." 

"  What  would  you  do  with  four  men  1 " 

"Four  men  resolved  to  die  can  do  much,  believe  me, 
Madame ;  and  they  did  a  good  deal  at  one  time." 

"  And  where  are  these  four  men  1 " 

''  Ah,  that  I  do  not  know.  I  have  lost  sight  of  them  for 
the  last  twenty  years ;  and  yet,  on  all  occasions  where  I 
have  seen  the  king  in  danger,  I  have  thought  of  them." 

"  And  were  these  men  your  friends  t " 

"One  of  them  saved  my  life.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  has  continued  to  be  my  friend,  but  since  then  at  least  I 
have  been  his  friend." 

"  And  these  friends  are  in  France,  my  Lord  1** 

**  I  believe  so." 

^  Tell  me  their  names.  Perhaps  I  have  heard  of  them, 
and  could  help  you  in  your  inquiry  for  them." 
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"  One  of  them  is  named  Chevalier  d  'Artagnan." 

"  Ob,  my  Lord,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  is  lieutenant 
in  the  Guards ;  but  mind,  this  man,  I  fear,  is  quite  for 
the  cardinal." 

**  In  that  case,  it  would  be  the  dosing  misfortune,  and 
I  should  begin  to  think  that  we  are  truly  under  a  curse." 

"  But  the  others  1 "  said  the  queen,  who  clung  to  this 
last  hope  as  a  shipwrecked  man  does  to  the  planks  of  his 
ship,  —  "  the  others,  my  Lord  1 " 

**  The  second  —  I  heard  his  name  by  chance,  for  before 
fighting  against  us  those  four  told  us  their  names  —  is  the 
Gomte  de  la  Fere.  As  for  the  others,  the  habit  I  had  of 
calling  them  by  assumed  names  has  made  me  forget  their 
real  ones." 

*'  Dear  me  1  It  would  yet  be  very  important  to  find 
them,  since  they  might  be  so  useful  to  the  king." 

''  Oh,  yes,  for  they  are  the  very  ones.  Think,  Madame- 
Have  you  never  heard  the  stoiy  that  Queen  Anne  of  Aus* 
tria  was  formerly  saved  from  the  greatest  danger  that  a 
queen  ever  encountered  1 " 

"  Yes,  at  the  time  of  her  amours  with  M.  de  Bucking- 
ham ;  but  I  do  not  remember  the  particulars, — something 
about  diamonds,  I  believe." 

"  Well,  that  is  it,  Madame.  These  men  saved  her ;  and 
if  the  names  of  these  gentlemen  are  not  known  to  you, 
it  is  because  the  queen  has  forgotten  them,  although  she 
ought  to  have  made  them  the  first  lords  in  the  kingdom." 

"  Well,  my  Lord,  we  must  find  them  ;  but  what  could 
four  men  do,  or  rather  three  ?  —  for  we  cannot  count  on 
M.  d'Artagnan." 

<'  There  would  be  three  valiant  swords  without  count- 
ing mine.  Now,  four  devoted  men  around  the  king,  to 
surround  him  in  battle,  to  help  him  with  counsel,  would 
be  sufficient,  not  to  make  the  king  a  conqueror,  but  to 
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save  him  if  he  were  vaoqiiishedy  to  help  him  croes  the  sea ; 
and  whatever  Mazarin  may  say,  once  on  French  soil  your 
royal  apouse  would  find  here  as  many  retreats  as  the  sea- 
bird  finds  in  the  storms." 

"  Seek,  my  Lord,  seek  these  gentlemen ;  and  if  yon  fijid 
them,  and  if  they  consent  to  pass  with  yon  into  Engknd, 
I  will  give  each  of  them  a  dukedom  the  day  we  shaU  re* 
mouiit  the  throne,  and  as  much  gold  beside  as  would  pay 
for  the  palace  of  Whitehall  Seek  then,  my  Lord,  seek,  I 
entreat  yon." 

"I  would  seek  well,  Madame,"  said  Winter,  "and  I 
would  find  them  without  doubt,  but  time  £u]s  me.  Does 
your  Majesty  forget  that  the  king  awaits  your  reply,  and 
awaits  it  with  anguish  t" 

"  Then  we  are  undone  ! "  exclaimed  the  queen,  with  the 
outburst  of  a  broken  heart 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  young  Henrietta  ap- 
peared ;  and  the  queen,  with  that  sublime  control  which 
is  the  heroism  of  mothers,  checked  her  tears,  and  made 
signs  to  Winter  to  change  the  subject.  But  this  reac- 
tion, powerful  as  it  was,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
young  princess. 

''Why  do  you  always  weep  in  my  absence  now, 
Motherl" 

The  queen  smiled,  and  in  place  of  answering  her, 
'*  Listen,  Winter,"  she  said ;  **  I  have  gained  at  least 
one  thing  in  being  no  more  than  half  a  queen ;  and  that 
is  that  my  children  call  me  mother  instead  of  madame." 

Then  turning  to  her  daughter,  ''What  do  you  want, 
Henrietta)"  she  added. 

"  Mother,  a  cayalier  has  just  come  to  the  Louvre,  and 
desires  to  present  his  respects  to  your  Mf^'esty ;  he  comes 
from  the  army,  and  has  a  letter  to  give  you  ttom  Mar^chal 
de  Grammont^  I  think." 
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<<  Ah ! "  said  the  queen  to  Winter,  ''  he  is  one  of  my 
faithful  friends.  But  do  you  not  remark,  my  dear  Lord, 
that  we  are  so  poorly  served  that  it  is  my  daughter  who 
undertakes  the  functions  of  chamberlain  1" 

''Madame,  have  pity  upon  me,"  said  Winter,  '^you 
rend  my  souL" 

''Who  is  this  cavalier,  Henrietta  1"  addressing  her 
daughter. 

'*  I  saw  him  through  the  window ;  he  is  a  young  man  who 
seems  scarcely  sixteen,  named  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne." 

The  queen  with  a  smile  made  a  sign  to  her  daughter, 
who  opened  the  door ;  and  Raoul  appeared  at  the  entrance. 

He  came  towards  the  queen,  and  knelt. 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  "  I  bring  a  letter  from  my  friend 
the  Comte  de  Guiche,  who  has  enabled  me  to  have  the 
honor  of  serving  you.  This  letter  contains  an  important 
piece  of  news,  and  the  expression  of  his  respects." 

At  the  name  of  the  Comte  de  Guiche  the  young  princess 
blushed;  the  queen  looked  at  her  with  some  severity. 

''  But  you  told  me  that  the  letter  was  from  Marechal  de 
Grammont,  Henrietta,"  said  the  queen. 

"  I  thought  it  was,  Madame  —  "  stammered  the  girL 

"  It  was  my  &ult,  Madame,"  said  Raoul,  "  I  actually 
announced  myself  as  coming  from  Mar6chal  de  Grammont ; 
but  having  been  wounded  in  the  right  arm,  he  was  not 
able  to  write,  and  the  Comte  de  Guiche  acted  as  his 
secretary.'' 

"There  has  been  fighting,  then)"  said  the  queen,  bid- 
ding Baoul  rise. 

"  Tes,  Madame,"  said  the  young  man,  handing  the  letter 
to  Winter,  who  advanced  to  take  it  and  hand  it  to  the 
queen. 

On  hearing  of  a  battle,  the  young  princess  attempted  to 
ask  some  question,  doubtless  interesting  to  herself,  but  her 
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moath  dosed  without  her  having  said  a  word,  while  her 
hloshes  gradually  disappeared. 

The  queen  noticed  all  this  confusion,  and  douhtless  her 
maternal  heart  translated  it ;  for  addressing  Baoul  a&eah, 
*'And  nothing  wrong  has  happened  to  the  young  Comte 
de  Guiche  1 "  she  asked ;  ''  for  not  only  is  he  one  of  our 
servants,  as  you  have  said,  Monsieur,  but  also  one  of  our 
friends." 

"No,  Madame;  hut  on  the  contrary  he  has  gained 
great  distinction,  and  had  the  honor  of  being  embiaoed 
by  Monsieur  the  Prince  on  the  field  of  battle." 

The  princess  clapped  her  hands,  but  ashamed  of  being 
drawn  into  such  a  demonstration  of  joy,  she  turned  half 
round;  and  bent  towards  a  vase  of  roses  as  if  to  smell  them. 

"  Let  us  see  what  the  count  says." 

"  I  have  had  the  honor  to  say  to  your  Miy'esty  that  be 
writes  in  the  name  of  his  Mher." 

"  Yes,  Monsieur." 

The  queen  unsealed  the  letter  and  read  :  — 

Madame  and  Queen,  —  Not  being  able  to  write  to  you 

myself,  on  account  of  a  wound  which  I  have  received  in  the 

right  hand,  I  employ  my  son,  M.  le  Comte  de  Quiche,  whom 

you  know  to  be  as  faithM  a  servant  as  his  father,  to  write  in 

my  place,  and  inform  you  that  we  have  just  gained  the  battle 

of  Lens,  —  a  victoiy  that  cannot  fail  to  give  great  influence  to 

Cardinal  Mazarin  and  the  queen  upon  the  afTairs  of  Europe. 

Tour  Majesty  (if  you  desire  to  profit  by  my  advice)  will  take 

advantage  of  this  occasion  to  press  on  the  attention  of  the 

king's  government  the  affairs  of  your  august  husband.     M.  le 

Vicomte  de  Bragelonne,  who  will  have  the  honor  of  handing 

you  this  letter,  is  my  son's  friend,  whose  life  he  saved  ;  he  is 

a  gentleman  in  whom  your  Majesty  can  implicitly  trust,  in 

case  you  should  have  any  verbal  or  written  command  to  send 

to  me. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  respect,  etc, 

Mab£chal  di  Qraxmokt. 
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Just  when  theie  had  been  a  question  respecting  the 
service  which  he  had  done  the  count,  Baoul  could  not 
help  turning  towards  the  princess,  and  had  seen  in  her 
eyes  an  expression  of  infinite  gratitude  towards  himself; 
he  felt  no  doubt  that  Charles  L's  daughter  loyed  his 
friend. 

**  The  battle  of  Lens  is  won !  Th^  are  fortunate  here, 
they  win  battles  I  Yes,  the  marshal  is  right,  that  tends 
to  change  the  look  of  their  afhirs ;  but  I  am  much  a&aid 
that  it  will  do  nothing  for  ours,  if  indeed  it  will  not  do 
them  harm.  This  news  is  fresh.  Monsieur,  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  having  used  such  diligence  in  bringing 
it  to  me ;  but  for  you^  I  should  have  been  the  last  in  all 
Paris  to  learn  it." 

''Madame,"  said  Baoul,  ''the  Louvre  is  the  second 
palace  which  this  news  has  reached.  No  one  knows  it 
yet ;  and  I  promised  the  Comte  de  Guiche  to  deliver  this 
letter  to  your  Majesty  before  even  having  embraced  my 
guardian." 

"  Is  your  guardian  a  Bragelonne,  like  yourself  1"  asked 
Lord  de  Winter.  "I  knew  a  Bragelonne  formerly.  Is 
he  living  1 " 

"  No,  Monsieur ;  but  firom  him  my  guardian,  who  was 
a  near  relative,  inherited  the  estate  of  which  he  bears  the 
name.'* 

"And  your  guardian.  Monsieur,"  asked  the  queen, 
who  could  not  help  taking  an  interest  in  this  fine  young 
man,  "  what  is  his  name )  '^ 

"  M.  le  Comte  de  la  F^ro,  Madame." 

Winter  started  with  surprise ;  the  queen  looked  at  him 
with  great  pleasure. 

"  Why,  that  is  the  name,"  she  exclaimed^  "  which  you 
have  told  me  1 " 

As  for  Winter,  he  could  not  believe  his  ears, 
vou  I.  —  29 
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''  Ohy  MonBieor,  tell  me,  I  beg  of  yon,  is  not  the  Comte 
de  la  Fere  a  brave  loid  whom  I  knew,  who  was  a  miuke- 
teer  in  Louis  XIIL's  time,  and  who  is  perhaps  now  about 
forty-seven  or  forty-eight  years  old  1  ** 

"  Yes,  Mondeor,  you  are  right  on  all  points.*' 

**  And  who  served  under  an  sssnmed  name  t " 

"  Under  the  name  of  Athos.  I  lately  heard  his  friend, 
M.  d'Artagnan,  call  him  by  that  name." 

''  That  is  it,  Madame.  God  be  praised.  And  he  is  in 
Paris  1 "  continued  Winter,  addressing  EaouL  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  queen,  ''Hope  still;  hope,"  said  he  to  her. 
"  Providence  declares  for  us,  since  it  causes  me  to  find 
this  brave  gentleman  in  a  manner  so  miraculous.  And 
where  does  he  stay,  Monsieur,  I  pray  yout" 

"  He  is  staying  at  the  Eling  Charlemagne  H6tel  in  the 
Bue  GufSn^ud." 

**  Thanks,  Monsieur.  Ask  this  worthy  friend  to  remain 
at  home  ;  I  shall  go  and  see  him  presently." 

**  Monsieur,  I  will  obey  you  with  much  pleasure  if  her 
Mcgesty  will  give  me  leave  to  go." 

*'  Go,  Monsieur,"  said  the  queen,  "  and  be  assured  of 
our  regard." 

Winter  and  the  queen  continued  to  converse  for  some 
time  in  a  low  voice,  so  that  the  young  princess  might 
not  hear  them ;  but  this  precaution  was  needless,  as  she 
was  absorbed  in  thought. 

Then,  as  Winter  was  going  to  take  leave,  ''One  mo-> 
ment,  my  Lord,"  said  the  queen.  "  I  have  kept  this  dia- 
mond cross,  which  belonged  to  my  mother,  and  this  star 
of  St.  Michael,  which  was  given  me  by  my  husband;  they 
are  worth  nearly  fifty  thousand  livres.  I  had  determined 
to  die  of  hunger  rather  than  part  with  them ;  but  as  they 
might  be  useful  now  to  him  or  his  defenders^  I  must 
sacrifice  all  to  this  expectation.    Take  them ;  and  if  there 
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is  needy  sell  them.  But  if  you  can  keep  them,  rememberi 
my  Loidy  that  yoa  will  have  rendered  me  the  greatest  ser- 
vice that  a  gentleman  can  render  a  queen,  and  that  in 
the  day  of  my  prosperity  he  who  shall  bring  back  to  me 
this  star  and  this  cross  will  be  blessed  by  me  and  my 
children." 

**  Madame,  your  Majesty  has  in  me  a  devoted  servant. 
I  will  put  these  in  a  safe  place,  —  indeed,  I  would  not 
accept  them  if  we  still  kept  the  income  of  our  former  es- 
tates ;  but  our  property  is  confiscated,  our  ready  money  is 
exhausted,  and  we  are  obliged  to  procure  supplies  from 
whatever  we  possess.  In  an  hour  I  shall  see  the  Comte 
de  la  F^re,  and  to-morrow  your  Majesty  will  have  a  defi- 
nite answer." 

The  queen  extended  her  hand  to  Lord  de  Winter,  who 
kissed  it  respectfully ;  and  turning  towards  her  daughter, 
''My  Jjord,"  said  she,  ''you  are  commissioned  by  this 
child  to  take  something  to  her  &ther." 

Winter  stood  astonished ;  he  did  not  know  what  the 
queen  meant.  The  young  Henrietta  advanced  therefore 
with  a  smile  and  a  blush,  and  lifted  her  forehead  to  the 
gentleman. 

"Tell  my  &ther  that  whether  he  is  a  king  or  a  fugitive, 
conqueror  or  conquered,  powerful  or  poor,  he  has  in  me  a 
most  obedient  and  affectionate  daughter." 

"I  know  it,  Madame,"  replied  Winter,  touching  the 
forehead  of  Henrietta  with  his  lips. 

Then  he  went  away,  passing  through,  without  any  at- 
tendance, those  large,  deserted,  gloomy  apartments,  drying 
up  the  tears  which,  though  accustomed  to  court  life  fox 
fifty  years,  he  could  not  help  shedding  at  the  sight  of  this 
loyal  misfortune,  bo  dignified  and  so  profound. 
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CHAPTEB  XLIL 

THB  UVCLB  AND  THE  KBFHKW. 

Wintbb's  hone  and  groom  were  waiting*  for  him  at 
the  gate;  he  took  the  road  to  his  rooms,  very  pensiye, 
and  looking  hehind  him  from  time  to  time  to  gaze  at  the 
silent^  gloomy  fa^e  of  the  Louvre.  Then  it  was  he  saw 
a  cavalier  detach  himself  so  to  speak,  from  the  wall,  and 
follow  him  at  some  distance ;  he  rememhered,  on  leaving 
the  Palais-Royal,  having  seen  a  somewhat  similar  shadow. 
Lord  de  Winter^s  groom,  who  followed  him  at  a  few  paoesy 
also  watched  this  horseman  with  an  anxions  eye. 

*'  Tony,"  said  the  gentieman,  making  a  sign  to  his  ser* 
vant  to  approach,  ''have  you  noticed  that  man  who  ia 
following  us)" 

"  Yes,  my  Loid." 

"  Who  is  he  I" 

"  I  don't  know  at  all,  except  that  he  has  followed  yoor 
Lordship  from  the  Palais-Ro^,  and  stopped  at  the  Louvre 
to  await  your  coming  out,  and  started  from  there  with 
you." 

Some  spy  of  the  cardinal,"  said  Winter  to  ^imaiJf^ 

trying  to  prevent  us  from  noticing  his  surveillance." 

And  pushing  on,  he  huried  himself  in  the  labyrinth  of 
streets  which  led  to  his  h6tel,  situated  at  the  side  of  the 
Marais.  Having  for  a  long  time  dwelt  in  the  Place  Royale, 
Lord  de  Winter  had  returned  quite  naturally  near  hia 
former  abode. 

The  unknown  put  his  horse  to  a  gallop.    Winter 
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monnted  at  the  hdtel,  determining  to  have  the  spy 
watched;  but  while  putting  his  gloves  and  hat  on  the 
table,  he  saw  in  a  glass  before  him  a  figure  which  assumed 
reality  at  the  entrance  of  his  room. 

He  turned  round ;  Mordaunt  was  in  front  of  him. 

Winter  grew  pale,  and  continued  standing  and  motion- 
less ;  as  for  Mordaunt,  he  kept  at  the  door,  cold,  threaten- 
ing, and  like  the  statue  of  the  commander. 

There  was  a  moment  of  frozen  silence  between  these 
two  men. 

''Monsieur,"  said  Winter,  ''I  thought  I  had  already 
made  you  undeistand  that  this  pursuit  wears  me  out ; 
withdraw,  then,  or  I  shall  appeal  for  help  to  driye  you 
away  as  I  did  in  London.  I  am  not  your  uncle ;  I  don't 
know  you." 

*^  Uncle,"  replied  Mordaunt^  in  a  hoaise,  jeering  voice, 
'you  mistake.  You  cannot  drive  me  away  as  you  did 
in  London;  you  will  not  dare.  Aa  to  denying  that  I 
am  your  nephew,  you  will  think  twice  before  doing  so, 
now  I  know  many  things  of  which  I  was  ignorant  a  year 
ago." 

"And  what  does  it  matter  to  me  what  you  have 
learned  1  '* 

''  Oh  1  veiy  much  indeed.  Uncle,  I  am  sure ;  and  you 
will  soon  be  of  my  opinion  too,**  he  added  with  a  smile 
which  caused  a  cold  shudder  to  pass  through  the  veins  of 
the  one  addressed.  "  Wlien  I  first  presented  myself  be- 
fore you  in  London,  it  was  to  ask  you  what  had  become 
of  my  property.  When  I  presented  myself  the  second 
time,  it  was  to  ask  you  what  had  sullied  my  name.  This 
time  I  come  to  put  to  you  a  question  much  more  terrible, 
— to  ask  you,  as  God  asked  the  first  murderer,  Cain,  Where 
is  thy  brother  1  My  Lord,  what  have  you  done  with  your 
sister  who  was  my  mother!  ** 
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Winter  lecoiled  under  the  fire  of  those  blazing  eye& 

*^  Your  mother  9  *'  said  he. 

"  YeSy  my  mother,  my  Lord,**  replied  the  young  man, 
tossing  his  head. 

Winter  made  a  great  effort  for  self-control,  and  calling 
up  past  recoUections  to  seek  out  a  new  cause  of  hatred,  he 
exclaimed,  ^  Go  and  inquire  what  she  has  become ;  apply 
to  hell,  perhaps  that  can  give  you  an  answer." 

The  young  man  dashed  into  the  room  till  he  &ced  Lord 
de  Winter,  and  crossing  his  arms,  **  I  have  asked  the  ex- 
ecutioner of  B^thane,''  said  Moidaunt^  in  a  hollow  Toioe, 
and  his  countenance  livid  with  grief  and  rage,  "  and  he 
has  answered  me.** 

Winter  fell  into  a  chair  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  and 
vainly  tried  to  answer. 

''Yes,  was  it  not  soT'  continued  the  young  man 
"With  this  all  b  explained;  with  this  key  the  abyas 
opens.  My  mother  inherited  the  property  of  her  hus- 
band, and  you  have^assassinated  her.  My  name  secured 
for  me  the  patrimony,  and  you  have  deprived  me  of  my 
name ;  and  then  you  despoiled  me  of  my  fortune.  I  am 
not  astonished  now  that  you  do  not  recognize  me.  When 
one  is  a  robber,  it  is  unbecoming  to  style  nephew  the 
man  whom  one  has  made  poor ;  and  when  one  is  a  mur- 
derer, to  so  style  the  one  made  an  orphan." 

These  words  produced  an  effect  quite  contrary  to  what 
Mordaunt  expected ;  Winter  recalled  to  his  mind  what  a 
wretch  Milady  was.  He  got  up,  calm  and  grave,  re- 
straining with  his  severe  look  the  excited  manner  of  the 
young  man. 

"  You  wish  to  penetrate  that  horrible  secret,  Monsieur  t 
Well,  be  it  so.  Learn,  then,  what  sort  of  a  woman  that 
was  of  whom  you  ask  an  account  from  me  to-day.  That 
woman  had,  in  all  probability,  poisoned  my  brother,  and 
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in  order  to  inherit  my  property  was  going  to  assassinate 
me ;  I  have  proof  of  it.     What  do  you  say  to  that  f  ** 

"  I  say  she  was  my  mother  1 " 

''  She  caused  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  be  stabbed 
by  a  man  formerly  just,  good,  and  innocent.  What  do 
you  say  to  this  crime,  of  which  I  have  proof  1" 

"  She  was  my  mother  1 " 

"  On  her  return  to  France,  she  poisoned  in  the  Augna- 
tinian  convent  at  B^thune  a  young  woman  who  loved 
one  of  her  enemies.  WUl  this  crime  persuade  you  that 
her  punishment  was  just)  Of  this  crime  I  have  the 
proof 

"  She  was  my  mother  I "  cried  the  young  man,  who  had 
given  to  his  three  exclamations  an  increasing  emphasis. 

"  In  shorty  charged  with  murders,  odious  to  all,  threaten- 
ing still  like  a  panther  thirsty  for  blood,  she  succumbed 
to  the  blows  of  men  whom  she  had  driven  to  despair,  and 
who  had  never  caused  her  the  least  injury.  She  found 
judges  whom  her  hideous  attempts  had  evoked ;  and  this 
executioner  whom  you  have  seen,  if  he  has  told  you  all, 
ought  to  have  told  you  that  he  rejoiced  in  avenging  on 
her  the  shame  and  suicide  of  his  brother.  Corrupt  girl^ 
adulterous  spouse,  unnatural  sister,  murderess,  poisoner, 
execrable  to  every  one  who  had  known  her,  to  all  nations 
who  had  received  her  in  their  boundaries,  she  died  cursed 
by  heaven  and  by  the  earth :  that  is  what  this  woman 


was." 


A  sobbing  stronger  than  Mordaunt^s  will  seized  him, 
and  made  the  blood  mount  up  to  his  livid  face.  He 
clinched  his  fists ;  his  countenance  bathed  in  perspiration, 
his  hair  standing  on  end,  he  cried  out,  devoured  with 
fury,— 

"Be  silent^  Monsieur  1  she  was  my  mother.  Her  crimes, 
I  know  them  not  1    But  what  I  do  know  is,  that  five  men^ 
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leagued  against  one  woman,  killed  her  clandestinely  by 
night  like  cowards.  What  I  do  know  is,  that  you  were 
one  of  them,  and  that  you  said,  like  the  rest,  but  more 
emphatically,  *She  mtut  diet*  Therefore  I  forewarn  you. 
listen  to  these  words,  and  let  them  sink  into  your  memoiy, 
so  that  you  may  never  foiget  them  :  This  murder,  which 
has  deprived  me  of  eveiything,  and  taken  away  my  name, 
has  made  me  corrupt,  wicked,  and  implacable ;  I  demand 
expiation  for  it^  firom  you  first,  and  then  fiN)m  your  ac- 
complices when  I  know  them." 

With  hate  in  his  eyes,  foaming  at  his  mouth,  and  fist 
clinched,  Mordaunt  had  made  a  step  forward  towards 
Winter  as  if  threatening  him.  The  latter  put  his  hand 
to  his  sword,  and  said  with  the  smile  of  a  man  who  for 
thirty  yeais  had  played  with  death,  — 

"Will  you  assassinate  me,  Monsieur  1  Then  I  shall 
recognize  you  as  my  nephew,  for  you  are  a  true  son  of 
your  mother." 

''  No,"  replied  Mordaunt,  exercising  strong  self-control 
and  forcing  all  the  muscles  of  his  face  and  of  his  body  to 
t^e  their  habitual  place,  — **  no,  I  shall  not  kill  you  now, 
for  without  you  I  should  not  discover  the  others.  But 
when  I  have,  you  may  tremble;  I  have  poniarded  the 
executioner  of  B^thune  without  pity,  and  he  was  the  least 
guilty  of  you  all.** 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  young  man  went  out,  and 
down  the  staircase,  calmly  enough  to  avoid  remark ;  then 
on  the  lower  landing-place  he  passed  Tony,  leaning  over 
the  baluster,  and  ready  at  a  mere  call  to  assist  his  master. 
But  Winter  did  not  call.  Crushed,  fainting,  he  stood 
with  attentive  ear;  then,  not  till  he  heard  the  sound  of 
the  horse's  feet  growing  less  distinct  did  he  &11  into  a 
chair,  saying,  "  Thank  God|  he  knows  me  only  of  them 
all!" 
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CHAPTER  XLIIL 

FATEBNITT. 

While  this  terrible  scene  was  taking  place  at  Lord  de 
Winter's,  Athos,  seated  near  the  window  of  his  room,  with 
his  elbow  on  the  table,  and  his  head  resting  on  his  hand, 
listened  with  open  eyes  and  ears  to  Raoul,  who  was  telling 
him  the  adventures  of  his  journey  and  the  details  of  the 
battle.  The  gentleman's  fine  noble  countenance  expressed 
unspeakable  happiness  at  the  recital  of  these  early,  fresh 
and  pure  emotions ;  he  drank  in  the  sounds  of  that  youth- 
ful voice,  already  attuned  to  noble  feelings,  as  though  he 
listened  to  harmonious  music.  He  had  forgotten  what 
there  was  of  gloom  in  the  past  and  of  cloudiness  in  the 
future.  It  might  be  said  that  the  return  of  this  well* 
beloved  youth  turned  these  fears  into  hopes.  Athos  was 
happy ;  happy  as  he  had  never  been. 

"  So  you  took  part  in  that  great  battle,  Bragelonne  1 " 
said  the  old  musketeer. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur." 

"  And  it  was  a  fierce  one,  do  yon  say  1 " 

'*  Monsieur  the  Prince  charged  eleven  times  in  person." 

''  He  is  a  great  warrior,  Bragelonne ) " 

"  Yes,  a  hero,  Monsieur.  I  never  lost  sight  of  him  for 
a  moment.  Oh,  it 's  a  fine  thing  to  be  called  Cond^  and 
to  bear  thus  his  name ! " 

"  Calm  and  brilliant,  was  he  not  ?  " 

"  Calm  as  at  a  parade,  brilliant  as  at  a  fUte.  When  we 
met  the  enemy,  it  was  at  a  walk ;  we  were  ordered  not  to 
fire  firsts  and  we  marched  upon  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
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on  a  height,  the  musketoons  at  the  thigh.  AniTed  at 
thirty  paces  from  them  the  prince  tamed  towards  his  sol- 
diers: 'Children/  said  he,  'yon  are  going  to  suffer  a 
furious  discharge ;  but  afterwards,  rest  easy,  you  will  have 
a  good  price  from  all  those  people.'  There  was  such  si- 
lence that  friends  and  enemies  heard  these  words.  Then 
raising  his  sword,  '  Sound  trumpets ! '  said  he." 

"Welly  well!  on  an  occasion  you  would  do  thua^ 
Baoul,  would  you  notl" 

''  I  doubt  whether  I  could  do  it,  Monsieur,  for  I  have 
found  it  yery  fine  and  very  grand.  When  we  were  airiTed 
at  twenty  paces,  we  saw  all  the  musketoons  lowered  like  a 
brilliant  line,  —  for  the  sun  was  resplendent  on  the  barrela. 

*  At  a  walk,  children,  at  a  walk,'  said  the  prince^ '  now  is 
the  moment.'" 

**  Were  you  afraid,  Baoul  1 "  asked  the  count 
**  Tes,  Monsieur,"  replied  the  young  man,  mSveij ;  **1 
experienced  a  great  chill  at  my  heart,  and  at  the  word 

*  Fire  I '  which  resounded  in  Spanish  through  the  enemy's 
ranks,  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  I  thought  of  you." 

"  Is  that  true,  Eaoul  t "  said  Athos,  pressing  his  hand. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur.  At  the  same  instant  there  was  such 
a  detonation  that  one  would  have  said  that  hell  was  open- 
ing ;  and  those  who  were  not  killed  felt  the  heat  of  the 
flame.  I  opened  my  eyes  astonished  not  to  be  dead,  or  at 
least  wounded  ;  a  third  of  the  squadroji  was  lying  on  the 
ground,  mutilated  and  bleeding.  At  this  moment  I  met 
the  eye  of  the  prince ;  I  thought  then  of  but  one  thing; 
that  is,  that  he  was  looking  at  me.  I  drove  in  both  spurs^ 
and  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  ranks." 

**  And  the  prince  was  pleased  with  you  t " 

''  He  told  me  so  at  least,  Monsieur,  when  he  ordered 
me  to  accompany  M.  de  Ch&tillon  to  Paris,  who  has  come 
to  bring  the  news  to  the  queen,  and  the  captured  ooIoil 
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'  Go,'  said  the  prince  to  me, '  the  enemy  will  not  be  lallied 
in  a  fortnight.  From  now  till  then  I  have  no  need  of 
yon.  Go  and  embrace  those  whom  you  loye  and  who  love 
you,  and  say  to  my  sister,  Madame  de  Longueville,  that  I 
thank  her  for  the  gift  she  has  made  me  in  giving  you  to 
me.'  And  here  I  am,"  added  Eaoul,  looking  at  the  count 
with  a  smile  full  of  love ;  "  for  I  thought  you  would  be 
glad  to  see  me." 

Athos  drew  the  young  man  to  himself  and  kissed  him 
as  he  would  have  kissed  a  young  girL 

''So,"  said  he,  "you  are  launched,  Raoul;  you  have 
dukes  for  friends,  a  marshal  of  France  for  sponsor,  a  pnnce 
of  the  blood  for  captain,  and  in  one  day  you  have  been  on 
your  return  received  by  two  queens ;  that 's  not  bad  for 
a  novice." 

"  Ah  1  Monsieur,"  said  Eaoul,  suddenly,  "  you  remind 
me  of  something  I  was  near  forgetting.  I  met  a  gentle- 
man with  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England,  who,  when 
I  mentioned  your  name,  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise  and 
pleasure,  said  he  was  a  friend  of  yours,  asked  me  your 
address,  and  is  coming  to  see  you." 

"  What  is  his  name  1 " 

"  I  did  not  dare  to  ask  him.  Monsieur ;  but  though  he 
spoke  French  well,  I  thought  him  an  Englishman  from 
his  accent." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Athos ;  and  he  lowered  his  head  as  if 
trying  to  recall  him.  Then  when  he  lifted  his  face,  his 
glance  was  arrested  by  a  man  standing  at  the  open  door, 
looking  at  him  with  a  softened  expression. 

**  Lord  de  Winter !  "  exclaimed  the  count. 

"  Athos,  my  friend  1 "  and  the  two  embraced. 

Then  Athos,  taking  him  by  the  hands,  said  to  him,  whUe 
looking  at  him,  "What  is  the  matter,  my  Lord)  Yoi; 
seem  as  sad  as  I  am  joyfuL" 
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**  Yea,  dear  friend,  it  is  true ;  and  I  may  aay  farther 
that  the  sight  of  yon  doubles  my  fear/' 

And  Winter  looked  around  him  as  if  he  wished  to 
he  alone.  Raoul  saw  that  they  wanted  to  talk  oonfiden- 
tially,  and  left  the  room. 

"  Do  you  know  he  ib  here  f "  said  Winter. 

"Whol" 

"  The  son  of  Milady.*' 

AthoSy  struck  once  more  by  this  name,  which  seemed  to 
follow  him  like  a  &tal  echo,  hesitated  a  moment,  slightly 
knitted  his  brow,  then  in  a  calm  tone,  **  I  know  it^"  he 
said. 

"  You  know  it  ^ "  said  Winter. 

"  Yes ;  Grimaud  fell  in  with  him  between  B^thune  and 
Arras,  and  returned  in  great  haste  to  apprise  me." 

"  Grimaud  knew  him,  then  9 " 

"  No ;  but  he  attended  the  death-bed  of  a  man  whom 
Grimaud  knew." 

**  The  executioner  of  B^thune !  **  exclaimed  Winter. 

"  You  know  that) "  said  Athos,  astonished. 

**  He  has  this  moment  left  me ;  he  has  told  alL  Ah, 
my  friend,  what  a  terrible  scene !  pity  we  did  not  kill 
him  as  well  as  the  mother!" 

Athos,  like  all  noble  natures,  did  not  reveal  to  others 
the  sad  impressions  which  he  felt ;  but  on  the  contrary 
he  absorbed  them  into  himself,  and  in  their  place  returned 
hopes  and  consolations.  One  might  say  that  his  personal 
griefs  left  his  spirit  changed  into  joys  for  others. 

**  What  do  you  fear  f "  said  he,  bringing  his  reason  to 
bear  on  the  instinctive  horror  which  he  had  felt  at  first 
"  Are  we  not  here  to  defend  ourselves  t  Has  ttus  young 
man  become  an  assassin  by  profession,  a  murderer  in  cold 
blood  f  He  succeeded  in  killing  the  executioner  of  B^ 
thune  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage;  but  now  his  fury  is  satiated.* 
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Winter  smiled  sadly  and  shook  his  bead.  **  Yon  do  not 
know  this  race,  then  1 "  said  he. 

*'  Bah ! "  said  Athos,  trying  also  to  smile.  *^  It  will 
haye  lost  its  ferocity  in  the  second  generation.  Be- 
sides, friend.  Providence  has  forewarned  us  to  pat  us 
on  our  guard.  We  can  do  nothing  but  wait  But  let 
us  now  speak  of  yourself!  What  has  brought  you  to 
Paris  1 " 

"  Some  afiBiirs  of  importance  that  you  will  learn  later 
on.  But  what  have  I  heard  when  with  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  England,  —  that  M.  d'Artagnan  is  of  Mazaiin's 
party )  Pardon  my  frankness,  my  friend,  I  neither  hate 
nor  blame  the  cardinal,  and  your  opinions  will  be  always 
sacred  to  me ;  are  you  also  for  this  man  ? " 

''  M.  d'Artagnan  is  in  the  service;  as  a  soldier,  he  obeys 
the  constituted  powers.  M.  d'Artagnan  is  not  rich,  and 
must  live  on  his  pay  as  lieutenant.  Millionnaires  like  you, 
my  Lord,  are  rare  in  France." 

**  Alas ! "  said  Winter,  "  I  am  to-day  poorer  than  he 
is.    But  let  us  return  to  yourself." 

''  Well  1  you  wish  to  know  if  I  am  of  the  Mazarin  party. 
No ;  a  thousand  times  no  I  Pardon  my  frankness  also,  my 
Lord." 

Winter  arose  and  pressed  Athos  in  his  arms. 

"  Thanks,  Count,  for  this  welcome  news.  You  see  me 
happy  and  rejuvenated.  Ah,  you  are  not  for  Mazarin, 
good  fortune !  Besides,  that  could  not  be.  But  pardon 
me,  are  you  at  liberty  f  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  being  at  liberty  % " 

*'  I  mean,  are  you  married  1 " 

''  No,*'  said  Athos,  smiling. 

**  That  young  man,  so  handsome,  elegant,  graoioual  ** 

'^  Is  a  child  whom  I  brought  up,  and  who  does  not  even 
know  who  his  &ther  was." 
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"  Very  well ;  yon  are  ever  the  eame,  Athos,  great  and 
generous/' 

"  Come,  my  Lord,  what  do  yon  wish  to  ask  me  f  " 

''You  have  still  M.M.  Porthos  and  Aiamis  for  your 
friends  t" 

''And  add  D'Aitagnan,  my  Lord.  We  still  oontinne 
four  devoted  friends ;  but  in  the  matter  of  serving  or  op- 
posing the  cardinal,  of  being  Mazarins  or  Frondeurs,  we 
are  then  only  two/ 

''  M.  Aramis  is  with  M.  d'Artagnan  1 " 

"  No ;  M.  Aramis  does  me  the  honor  to  share  my 
convictions.'' 

''  Could  you  again  introduce  me  to  this  charming,  clever 
fiiendl" 

'*  Certainly ;  as  soon  as  it  will  be  agreeable  to  yon." 

''  Is  he  changed  t  ** 

"  He  has  turned  abb^,  that 's  all." 

''  You  astonish  me  !  His  office  ought  to  make  him  give 
up  all  bold  enterprises.** 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Athos,  smiling,  "  he  has  never 
been  so  much  a  musketeer  as  he  is  now,  and  you  wOl  find 
him  a  real  Galaor.  Do  you  wish  me  to  send  Baoul  to 
find  him  1 " 

"  Thanks,  Count,  he  woiild  not  be  at  home  at  this  hour. 
But  since  you  think  you  can  answer  for  him—" 

"  As  for  myself." 

**  Could  you  engage  to  bring  him  to  me  to-morrow,  at 
ten  in  the  morning,  on  the  Louvre  bridge  1 " 

"  Ah,  ah ! "  said  Athos,  smiling,  "  you  have  a  duel  1 " 

"  Yes,  County  a  fine  duel,  to  which  you  will  be  a  party, 
I  hope." 

"  Where  shall  we  go,  my  Lord  1  *' 

''To  her  Miyesty  the  Queen  of  England,  who  has 
charged  me  to  present  you  to  her,  Count." 
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Her  Majesty  is  acquainted  with  me,  then  t" 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  you." 

''  Enigma,"  said  Athos ;  ''  but  no  matter ;  till  the 
moment  you  have  the  solution  of  it  I  ask  nothing  further. 
Will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  take  supper  with  me,  my 
Lordr 

"  ThankSy  Count,"  said  Winter ;  "  the  visit  of  this  young 
man,  I  avow  it  to  you,  has  deprived  me  of  appetite  and 
will  probably  cost  me  my  sleep.  What  enterprise  does  he 
come  to  accomplish  at  Paris )  It  is  not  to  meet  me  that 
he  comes,  for  he  was  ignorant  of  my  journey.  This  young 
man  frightens  me^  Count  There  is  for  him  a  future  of 
blood." 

"  What  does  he  do  in  England  1 " 

"  He  is  one  of  the  most  ardent  followers  of  Oliver 
CromwelL" 

"  Who  won  him  over  to  that  cause  1  His  mother  and 
&ther  were  Catholics,  I  think." 

"  His  hatred  of  the  king,  who  declared  him  illegitimate, 
despoiled  him  of  his  property,  and  forbade  him  to  bear  the 
name  of  Winter." 

"  And  what  name  does  he  bear  nowt " 

"  Mordaunt" 

"  A  Puritan,  and  disguised  as  a  monk|  he  is  travelling 
by  himself  in  France." 

"Abb,  monk,  do  you  say  1 " 

"Yes ;  did  you  not  know  iti" 

"  I  only  know  what  he  has  told  me. 

**  It  is  so ;  and  quite  by  chance  —  I  ask  God's  pardon 
if  I  blaspheme — he  heard  the  confession  of  the  execu- 
tioner of  B^thune." 

"  Then  I  guess  all.    He  comes  as  envoy  from  CromwelL" 

"  To  whom  1 " 

"  To  Mazarin.    And  the  queen  guessed  right ;  we  have 
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been  forestalled.     I  can  see  it  all  now.    Adieu,  Cotmt^ 
till  to-morrow." 

''But  the  night  is  dark,"  said  Athos,  seeing  thai 
Lord  de  Winter  suffered  from  a  disquietude  greater  than 
he  desired  to  show ;  ''  and  you  have  not,  poifaapB,  any 
servant  1  ** 

"  I  have  Tony,  —  a  good  but  simple  fellow." 

"  Holloa,  Olivain,  Grimaud,  Blaisois  !  take  your  blunder^ 
busses  and  call  Monsieur  the  Viscount" 

Bhusois  was  that  big  fellow,  half-«ervant,  half-peasant, 
whom  we  met  at  the  Chateau  de  Bragelonne,  and  whom 
Athos  had  baptized  with  the  name  of  the  province.  Five 
minutes  after  the  order  had  been  given  Eaoul  entered. 

"  Viscount,"  said  Athos,  "  go  and  escort  my  Lord  to  his 
hdtel,  and  don't  let  any  one  approach  him." 

"  Ah,  Count,"  said  Winter,  "  for  whom  now  do  yoa 
take  mel" 

"  For  a  stranger,  who  is  not  acquainted  with  Paris,  and 
to  whom  the  viscount  wiU  show  the  road." 

Winter  clasped  his  hand. 

**  Grimaud,"  said  Athos, ''  put  yourself  at  the  head  of 
the  troop,  and  beware  of  the  monk«" 

Grimaud  trembled,  and  then  awaited  the  departure, 
caressing  with  a  silent  eloquence  the  butt-end  of  his 
blunderbuss. 

"  To-morrow,  Count,"  said  Winter. 

"  Yes,  my  Lord." 

The  little  party  went  off  towards  the  Rue  8i  Louis, 
Olivain  trembling  like  Sosia  at  every  doubtful  reflection 
of  light ;  Blaisois  tolerably  firm  because  he  did  not  know 
that  they  were  running  any  risk ;  Tony  looking  right  and 
left,  but  not  able  to  speak  a  word  because  he  did  not 
speak  French.  Winter  and  Baoul  went  along  side  by  side, 
and  talked  together.    Grimaud,  who,  according  to  Athos's 
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Older,  had  gone  on  in  front,  with  a  torch  in  one  hand 
and  the  blunderbuss  in  the  other,  reached  Wintei^s  h6tel, 
knocked  at  the  gate,  and  when  it  was  opened,  aahited  my 
Lord  without  saying  a  word. 

It  was  the  same  on  the  return.  The  piercing  eyes  of 
Grimaud  saw  nothing  suspicious  except  a  kind  of  shadow 
ambushed  at  the  comer  of  the  Eue  Gu^n^ud  and  of  the 
quay;  it  seemed  to  him  that  in  going  he  had  before  re- 
marked this  night  watcher  who  attracted  his  eyes.  He 
spurred  towards  him ;  but  before  he  could  reach  him  the 
shadow  had  disappeared  into  a  little  street  wheie  Grimaud 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  follow  him. 

They  gave  an  account  to  Athos  of  their  success,  and  as 
it  was  ten  o'clock,  they  all  retired  to  their  rooms. 

The  next  day,  on  opening  his  eyes,  it  was  the  count's 
turn  to  see  Eaoul  at  his  bedside.  The  young  viscount 
was  fully  dressed,  and  was  reading  a  new  book  by  M. 
Chapelain. 

**  Already  up,  Eaoul  %  "  said  the  count 

**  Tee,  Monsieur ;  I  have  not  slept  welL'* 

"You,  Baoul!  not  slept  welll  What  has  filled  your 
mindl" 

"  Monsieur,  you  will  say  that  I  am  in  a  great  hurry  to 
leave  you,  when  I  have  scarcely  arrived,  but  —  " 

"  You  have,  then,  only  two  days'  leave,  Baoul  1  *' 

"  On  the  contrary.  Monsieur,  I  have  ten,  so  it  is  not  to 
tile  camp  I  wish  to  go." 

Athos  smiled. 

"  Where  then  1 "  said  he.  "At  least,  if  it  is  not  a  secret. 
You  are  almost  a  man,  since  yon  have  fought  your  first 
battle;  and  you  have  earned  the  right  of  going  where  you 
like  without  asking  me." 

"Never,  Monsieur,"  said  Baoul,  "while  I  retain  the 
happiness  of  having  you  as  my  protector.    I  should  like 
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to  go  and  spend  a  day  at  Blois.  Yon  look  at  me,  and  ate 
going  to  laugh  at  me.'' 

**  No ;  on  the  contrary/'  said  Athos,  checking  a  sigh. 
'^  No ;  I  do  not  laugh,  Viscount.  It  is  quite  natural  that 
you  should  desire  to  see  Blois  again." 

"  So  you  permit  it  1 "  exdaimed  Raoul^  joyously. 

''  Assuredly,  BaouL" 

**  At  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  Monsieur,  you  are  not 
angryl" 

''  Not  at  alL  Why  should  I  be  angry  about  what  gives 
you  pleasure  1 " 

"Ah,  Monsieur,  how  good  you  are!"  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  making  a  movement  to  throw  himself  on 
Athos's  neck;  but  his  respect  checked  him. 

Athos  opened  his  arms  to  him. 

"  So  I  can  set  out  immediately  t " 

'^  When  you  please,  BaouL" 

Baoul  made  three  steps  towards  going  out 

"  Monsieur,  I  have  thought  of  one  thing,  — of  Madame 
de  Chevreuse's  kindness  to  me,  to  whom  I  owe  my  intro- 
duction to  the  prince." 

"And  that  you  owe  her  thanks  for  it;  is  it  not  so, 
Baoull" 

"  So  it  seems  to  me ;  however,  it  is  for  you  to  decide." 

"  Go  by  the  Hdtel  de  Luynes,  and  inquire  if  Madame 
the  Duchess  can  receive  you.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  do 
not  foiget  the  duties  of  etiquette.  Take  Grimaud  and 
OUvain." 

"Both,  Monsieur)"  asked  Baoul,  with  astonishment. 
Then,  receiving  an  afl&rmative  answer,  he  bowed,  and 
went  out  On  seeing  him  dose  the  door,  and  hearing  him 
call  with  his  joyous  voice  for  Grimaud  and  Olivain,  Athos 
sighed. 

"  It  is  very  soon  to  leave  me,''  thought  he,  nodding  his 
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head  ;  "  but  he  is  obeying  a  common  law.  Natnie  is  so 
constituted  that  she  looks  ahead.  He  certainly  loves  that 
child ;  but  will  he  love  me  less  for  loving  others  %  "  And 
Athos  secretly  confessed  that  he  did  not  at  all  expect  this 
speedy  departure ;  but  Eaoul  was  so  happy  that  all  else 
was  effaced  from  Athos's  mind  by  this  consideration. 

At  ten  all  were  ready  to  set  o£  As  Athos  was  watch- 
ing Raoul  mount  his  horse,  a  groom  came  from  Madame 
de  Chevreuse.  He  was  charged  to  tell  the  Comte  de  la 
F^re  that  she  had  heard  of  the  return  of  his  protigh^  and 
would  be  happy  to  see  him  to  present  to  him  her  con- 
gratulations on  his  behavior  in  battle. 

'<Tell  Madame  the  Duchess,"  replied  Athos,  ''that 
Monsieur  the  Viscount  was  just  going  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Hdtel  de  Luynes." 

Then,  after  having  given  some  fresh  orders  to  Grimaud, 
Athos  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  signified  to  Raoul  that  he 
might  start  off. 

After  all,  on  reflection  Athos  thought  that  it  was  per- 
haps not  so  bad  for  Baoul  to  be  absent  from  Paris  just  at 
this  time. 
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CHAPTER  TT.TV 

ASAIH  A  aOEES  WBO  ASU  AID. 

Atbob  Ittd  yt  A  lettei  to  Ai«ini«  Milj  in  tbs  moraing 
^  KaiKria,  bis  cmly  Kcnaiiiiiig  lerruit.  Hb  fboiid  Bun 
pirtting  on  his  beadWa  robe,  for  be  wm  tlist  daj  on  dntj 
at  Notre-Dune.  Athos  had  dennd  Bbiwia  to  tij  mud 
apoiV  to  Aimnia  biiiiBelfi  Blauoi^  a  **n_  «mpL>  fellow, 
who  knew  nothing  bat  his  ordeu,  bad  Qttm  aked  Cor  tba 
Abb^  d'HeibUy ;  and  in  spite  of  Bann's  ■~''~——  that 
AniBM  WW  net  at  home,  Bluaota  bad  inwitxd  n  ttroa^j 
that  Bamn  fell  into  a  nga.  Blaiuia,  wiiiim  Baan  in  a 
choiTsb  dreas,  was  bat  little  distaibed  hj  tbaaa  deoial^ 
and  wUed  to  poaa  beyond,  Biinfc-jug  tbit  ha  with  whom 
he  was  talking  was  endowed  with  all  the  TOtaea  wbieb 
his  draes  would  indicate ;  that  is  to  aaj,  with  Chnataan 
patience  and  ehari^. 

Bat  Baan,  alwajs  Talet  of  a  mniketeer  when  tbe  blood 
tooonted  to  his  great  ejee,  seized  a  broomstick  and  beat 
Blaiaois,  SSTing,  "Yon  hare  insulted  the  Chuicb,  m; 
friend ;  jon  have  insulted  the  Chnicb ! "  At  this  moment 
and  at  this  nsaccnstoroed  noise,  Anmis  had  appeared, 
opening  the  door  of  his  bedroom  carefnil;.  Then  Bann 
placed  his  broom  lespectfdlljr  npon  one  of  its  two  enda,  as 
he  had  seen  the  Swiss  at  Notre-Dame  do  with  his  halberd ; 
and  Blaisoia,  with  a  look  of  reproach  towards  Cerbema, 
drew  his  letter  &om  bis  pocket,  and  presented  it  to  Aramii. 

"From  the  Comte  de  la  Fbel"  said  Aiamis.  "Very 
welL" 
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Blaisois  returned  dejectedly  to  the  King  Charlemagne 
H6teL  AthoB  asked  how  he  had  sEaooeeded.  Blaiaois  re- 
counted his  adventure  with  Bazin. 

"  Imbecile  I  "  said  Athoa,  laughing.  "  Tou  did  not 
announce  to  him  that  you  came  ftom  me  %  " 

"  No,  Monsieur." 

^  And  what  did  Baan  say  when  he  knew  you  belonged 
tomel" 

"  Ah,  Monsieur,  he  made  me  all  sorts  of  excuses,  and 
forced  me  to  drink  two  glasses  of  a  vety  good  Muscat 
wine,  in  which  he  dipped  three  or  four  excellent  biscuits ; 
but  it  is  all  the  same,  he  is  devilishly  brutaL  A  beadle  1 
Fie,  then ! " 

^  Good,"  thought  Athos.  **  The  moment  when  Aramis 
receives  my  letter,  however  engaged  he  may  be,  he  will 


come." 


At  ten  o'clock  Athos,  with  his  habitual  punctuality,  was 
on  the  Louvre  bridge.  He  there  met  Lord  de  Winter, 
who  had  just  arrived.  They  waited  nearly  ten  minutea. 
Winter  began  to  fear  that  Aramis  would  not  come. 

"  Patience  I "  said  Athos,  who  kept  looking  in  the  di- 
rection  of  the  Hue  du  Bac;  ''there  is  an  abbJ  who  is 
giving  a  blow  to  a  man  and  a  bow  to  a  woman*  That 's 
Aramis." 

It  was  he  indeed.  A  young  fellow  who  was  gaping 
idly  in  his  path  had  splashed  ibamis,  who  with  a  blow  of 
his  fist  had  sent  him  ten  paces.  At  the  same  time  one  of 
his  penitents  had  passed,  and  as  she  was  young  and  pretty, 
Aramis  gave  her  a  most  gracious  smile.  In  an  instant 
he  had  come  up  to  them.  There  were,  as  was  natnraly 
cordial  greetings  between  him  and  Lord  de  Winter. 

**  Where  are  we  going  t  **  said  Aramis.  ''  Is  it  for  fight- 
ing) Sacrehleu/  I  have  no  sword  this  mornings  and  I 
must  return  home  to  fetch  one." 
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**  No,**  said  Winter.  "  We  are  going  to  pay  a  visit  to 
iier  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England." 

"  Ohy  veiy  well,**  said  Aramis ;  "  and  what  is  the  pii> 
pose  of  the  vint  f "  he  added  in  Aihoe's  ear. 

"  In  truth,  I  don't  know  at  alL  Some  evidence  that  is 
needed  of  us,  perhaps." 

<*  Gould  it  be  in  that  cursed  businessi "  said  Aiamis. 
'*  In  that  case  I  should  not  be  too  anxious  to  go  there, 
for  I  should  not  care  about  pocketing  a  repzimand ;  and 
since  I  give  them  to  others,  I  do  not  like  to  receive  them 
myself." 

''  If  that  were  so,  we  should  not  be  taken  to  her  Migesty 
by  Lord  de  Winter,  for  he  would  get  his  share ;  he  was 
one  of  our  party.** 

*'  Ah,  yes,  that 's  true.    Come  on,  then.** 

On  reaching  the  Louvre  Lord  de  Winter  passed  in  fiist ; 
only  a  single  concierge  kept  the  door.  By  the  daylight 
Athos,  Aramis,  and  the  Englishman  could  remark  the 
frightful  destitution  of  the  habitation  which  a  miserly 
charity  granted  the  unfortunate  queen.  Some  grand  apart- 
ments quite  devoid  of  furniture ;  dilapidated  walls  upon 
which  in  places  shone  the  old  gilded  mouldings,  which  had 
resisted  neglect ;  windows  which  no  longer  shut,  and  were 
without  panes  of  glass ;  no  carpets,  no  goards,  no  valets. 
All  this  destitution  struck  at  once  the  eyes  of  Athos,  who 
made  his  companion  observe  it  too,  by  touching  him  with 
his  elbow  and  by  directing  his  attention  to  it 

''  Mazarin  is  better  lodged,"  said  Aramis. 

*'  Mazarin  is  almost  a  Idng,"  said  Athos ;  "  and  Madame 
Henrietta  is  now  hardly  a  queen." 

''  If  you  would  condescend  to  use  your  wit,  Athos," 
said  Aramis,  "  I  tmly  believe  you  would  have  more  of  it 
than  had  that  poor  M.  de  Voiture." 

Athos  smiled. 
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The  queen  seemed  to  be  impatiently  expecting  them,  — 
for  at  the  fiist  movement  she  heard  in  the  hall  before  her 
room,  she  came  herself  to  the  door  to  receive  the  courtiers 
of  her  misfortune. 

"  Come  in  and  be  welcome,  Messieurs/'  said  she. 

The  gentlemen  entered  and  remained  standing,  but  the 
queen  made  a  sign  to  them  to  be  seated.  Athos  set  an 
example  of  obedience.  He  was  grave  and  calm,  but 
Aramis  was  furious.  This  royal  distress  had  exasperated 
him.  His  eyes  studied  each  new  trace  of  the  misery 
which  he  observed. 

''You  are  examining  my  luxury f  said  the  queen, 
casting  a  sad  look  around  her. 

''  Madame,"  said  Aramis, ''  I  ask  your  Majesty's  pardon, 
but  I  do  not  know  how  to  hide  my  indignation  at 
seeing  how  the  court  of  France  treats  the  daughter  of 
Henry  IV." 

'*  Monsieur  is  no  longer  a  soldier  1 "  said  the  queen  to 
Lord  de  Winter. 

**  Monsieur  is  the  Abb^  d'Herblay,"  replied  the  latter. 

Aramis  blushed. 

''Madame/'  said  he,  "I  am  an  abb^,  it  is  true;  but 
it  is  against  my  inclination.  I  am  not  fitted  for  the  cloth. 
My  cassock  only  holds  by  one  button,  and  I  am  quite 
ready  to  become  a  musketeer  again.  This  morning,  not 
knowing  that  I  should  have  the  honor  of  seeing  your 
Majesty,  I  am  thus  dressed ;  but  I  am  no  less  one  whom 
your  Majesty  will  find  most  devoted  to  your  service,  what- 
ever she  may  wish  to  order." 

"  M.  le  Chevalier  d'Herblay,"  replied  Winter,  "  was  one 
of  those  valiant  musketeers  of  King  Louis  XIII.  of  whom 
I  have  spoken  to  you,  Madame."  Then  turning  to  Athos, 
"  As  for  Monsieur,  he  is  that  noble  Comte  de  la  Fire, 
whose  great  reputation  is  so  well  known  to  your  Majesty.** 
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" Uaflaiean,"  nid  the  qaeen,  "I  had  uonnd  me,  wime 
yma  ago,  gentlemen,  trMsnree,  armise ;  at  a  ram  vare 
at  die  liaitd  all  thoae  were  at  my  diapoeaL  Now  look 
■roond  me.  Thie  Bight  Burprisea  70a,  no  doabt ;  bat  to 
■oooniplish  a  deeign  which  onght  to  eare  mj  life  I  have 
obIt  Lord  de  Winter,  a  friend  of  twenty  yean'  standing, 
ad  you,  MesBienn,  whom  I  see  foi  the  firat  time,  and 
«^om  I  know  only  aa  my  compattiota." 

"  That  is  snfficieDt,  Madame,"  aaid  Atboe,  bowing  low, 
*tf  the  Uvea  of  three  men  can  pnrchaao  yoma." 

**  Thanks,  Uesaienn.  But  listen  to  me :  I  am  not  only 
Um  most  miseiable  of  qneens,  bat  the  moat  unhappy  of 
nothera  and  the  most  desolate  of  wives.  Hy  children,  two 
at  least,  —the  Doke  of  York  and  the  PrlDcess  Charlotte, 
—  aie  lai  fiom  me ;  my  haaband,  the  king,  diags  out  in 
England  sach  a  wretched  existence  that  it  is  tnu  that  ha 
seeks  for  death  as  being  more  desiiable.  Wait,  Messiean  ; 
see  the  letter  which  he  has  sent  me  by  Lord  de  Winter. 
Read  it." 

Atitoe  and  Anunis  dednd  to  be  excused. 

**  Bead  it,"  ssid  the  qaeeo. 

Athoa  iMd  alond  the  letter  which  we  alnady  know,  in 
which  Chailee  asked  the  hoepitality  ot  Fnnoeh 

"  Well  t "  asked  AtiiOB,  when  be  had  finidied  rading  iL 

"  Well,"  said  the  queen,  "  he  hss  been  rafosed." 

The  two  friends  exchanged  a  look  of  diagast. 

**  And  now,  hfadame,  what  is  to  be  done  t"  said  Athoa. 

"  Have  yoa  any  pity  for  so  moch  misfottone  I"  nid  the 
qTieen,  greatly  moved. 

"  I  have  the  honor  of  asking  yoor  Ifajesfy  what  yon 
wish  U.  d'Herblay  and  myself  shoold  do  to  serve  yva ; 
we  are  ready." 

"Ah,  Monsieur  I  yon  have  really  a  noble  beait,"  «x- 
clained  the  qaeen,  with  the  deepest  giatitade  ahown  in 
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the  tones  of  her  voices  while  Lord  de  Winter  looked  at 
her  as  much  as  to  say.  Did  I  not  answer  for  theml  '<  And 
you.  Monsieur  1 "  the  queen  asked  Aramis. 

'^I,  Madame/'  he  replied,  '^wherever  the  count  goes, 
were  it  to  death,  I  will  follow  him  without  asking  why ; 
hut  when  it  is  a  question  of  serving  your  Majesty,''  look- 
ing at  the  queen  with  all  the  grace  of  his  youth,  ''then 
I  go  hefore  Monsieur  the  Count." 

^'  Well,  Messieurs,"  said  the  queen,  '^  since  this  is  the 
case,  —  since  you  are  willing  to  devote  yourselves  to  the 
service  of  a  poor  princess  whom  the  whole  world  ahan- 
dons, — this  is  what  I  wish  done  for  me.  The  king  is  alone 
with  some  gentlemen  in  the  midst  of  the  Scotch,  whom 
he  distrusts,  although  he  is  a  Scotchman  himsel£  Since 
Lord  de  Winter  has  quitted  him,  I  no  longer  live.  Mes- 
sieurs. WeHf  I  ask  a  great  deal  of  you,  too  much  perhaps, 
fer  I  have  no  claim  on  you,  —  to  cross  over  to  England, 
join  the  king,  be  his  friends,  be  his  protectors,  march  at 
his  side  in  battle,  be  near  him  in  the  interior  of  his  house^ 
where  secret  risks  are  more  dangerous  than  those  of  war. 
And  for  this  sacrifice  which  you  make  for  me.  Messieurs, 
I  promise  not  to  recompense  you, —  I  think  that  this  word 
would  wound  you,  —  but  to  love  you  as  a  sister,  and  give 
you  a  preference  over  aU  except  my  husband  and  children. 
I  swear  this  as  in  God's  presence."  And  the  queen  slowly 
and  solemnly  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven. 

" Madame,"  said  Athos,  "  when  shall  we  set  off)" 

'^  Tou  consent,  then  t "  exclaimed  the  queen,  with 
joy. 

'^Yes,  Madame.  Only  your  Majesty  goes  too  feur,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  promising  to  load  us  with  a  friendship  so 
fiir  above  our  merits.  We  serve  Gk>d,  Madame,  in  serving 
a  prince  so  unhappy  and  a  queen  so  virtuoun  Madame^ 
we  are  yours,  body  and  souL" 
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''Ah  !  MessieaiSy"  said  the  qaeen,  moved  even  to  tears, 
"  this  is  the  first  joyfnl  moment  which  I  have  felt  for  five 
years.  God  will  lewaid  yon,  who  reads  in  m j  heart  all 
the  gratitude  I  feel  towards  him  and  yourselves.  Save 
my  hushand,  save  the  king;  and  although  you  are  in- 
sensihle  to  the  price  which  you  may  receive  on  earth 
for  this  nohle  action,  leave  me  the  hope  that  I  shall  see 
you  again  to  thank  you  myselfl  Until  then,  I  wait. 
Have  you  anything  to  ask  mef  I  am  from  this  time 
your  Mend ;  and  since  you  are  working  for  me,  I  ought 
to  work  abo  for  you." 

"  Madame,"  said  Athos,  **  I  have  nothing  to  ask  of  your 
Majesty  hut  your  prayers." 

*'  And  I,"  said  AmmiB,  —  '*  I  am  alone  in  the  world, 
and  have  only  your  Majesty  to  serve." 

The  queen  extended  her  hand,  which  they  kissed ;  and 
she  said  in  a  low  tone  to  Winter,  ''  If  you  want  money, 
my  Lord,  don't  hesitate  a  moment ;  sell  the  jewels  to  a 
Jew.  Tou  will  get  for  them  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand 
livres ;  pay  them  away,  if  necessary,  hut  let  these  gentle* 
men  he  treated  as  they  deserve,  —  that  is,  like  kings." 

The  queen  had  ready  two  letters^  —  one  written  by  her* 
self  and  one  by  the  princess,  — both  addressed  to  the  king. 
She  gave  one  to  Athos,  and  the  other  to  Aramis,  so  that 
if  perchance  they  should  be  separated,  they  might  be 
able  to  make  themselves  known  to  the  king;  then  they 
withdrew. 

At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  Winter  stopped.  **  You  go 
your  way,  and  I  mine.  Messieurs^  so  as  not  to  arouse  any 
suspicions,  and  this  evening  at  nine  let  us  meet  at  the 
Porte  St.  Denis.  We  will  go  with  my  horses  as  &r  as 
we  can,  and  then  we  can  take  post-horsea  Once  more, 
thanks,  good  friends,  in  my  own  name  and  in  that  of  the 
queen." 
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The  ihiee  genUemen  shook  hands;  Lord  de  Winter 
took  the  Bne  St  Honoi^,  and  Athos  and  Aramis  re- 
mained together. 

'<  Well,  "said  Aramis,  when  they  were  alone,  '^whatdo 
you  think  of  this  business  1 " 

"Bad,  very  bad,"  replied  Athos. 

*'But  you  received  it  with  enthusiasm)  " 

**  As  I  shall  always  receive  the  defence  of  a  great  prin- 
ciple. Kings  can  be  strong  only  by  means  of  their  nobles ; 
and  nobles  can  only  be  gpreat  through  their  kings.  Let  us 
support  the  monarchies,  for  thus  we  support  ourselves." 

''We  are  going  to  be  assassinated  over  there,"  said 
Aramia  "  I  hate  the  English;  they  are  coarse,  like  all 
people  who  drink  beer." 

*  *  Would  it  be  better  to  stay  here, "  said  Athos,  < '  and  go 
and  have  our  turn  at  the  Bastille,  or  Vincennes  prison,  for 
having  helped  M.  de  Beaufort  to  make  his  escape  t  Ah ! 
upon  my  word,  Aramis,  believe  me,  there  is  no  need  of 
regret.  We  escape  a  prison,  and  act  the  part  of  heroes; 
the  choice  is  an  easy  one." 

"That  IB  true;  but  in  every  case,  my  dear  fellow,  one 
must  come  to  the  leading  question,  —  very  foolish,  I  know, 
but  very  necessary,  —  have  you  any  money  1 " 

"Something  like  a  hundred  pistoles,  which  my  farmer 
sent  me  the  evening  before  my  departure  from  Bragelonne; 
but  then  I  ought  to  leave  half  for  Baoul.  A  young  gentle- 
man must  live  decently.  I  have,  therefore,  scarcely  fifty 
pistoles.     What  have  you  ?  " 

"If  I  believe  that  by  turning  out  all  my  pockets  and 
opening  all  my  drawers,  I  should  not  find  ten  louis. 
Fortunately  Lord  de  Winter  is  rich." 

"He  is  for  the  time  ruined,  for  Cromwell  has  confis- 
cated his  property." 

"  That  is  where  Porthos  would  be  useful,"  said  Aramis. 
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''That  is  why  I  xegret  D'Artagnan,"  said  Alfaoa. 

"WbatafatpuxBoi" 

**  What  a  trasty  sword  I " 

''  Let  UB  entice  them  to  go.*' 

"  The  secret  is  not  our  own,  Ammis ;  tmst  ma,  and 
don't  let  ns  take  any  one  into  oar  oonfideneeu  Then,  in 
taking  such  a  step,  we  should  seem  to  distrust  ouxselvea. 
Let  us  regret  it  privity,  but  let  us  not  speak." 

"You  are  right.  What  are  you  going  to  do  horn. 
now  till  the  eyeningt  I  am  obliged  to  put  off  two 
things.** 

"  Are  they  things  which  can  be  pot  off  1" 

<<  Dame  /  they  miuf  be.'' 

"What  are  they  1" 

"  First)  a  sword-cut  to  the  Coa4jutor,  whom  I  met  yes- 
terday evening  at  Madame  de  Bambouillet's,  and  whom 
I  found  talking  in  a  singular  style  in  regard  to  mei" 

"Fie!  a  quarrel  between  priests  I  A  dudl  between 
allies!" 

"  What  would  you,  my  dear  Mendl  He  is  a  fighter, 
and  so  am  L  He  runs  through  tiie  small  streets,  and  so 
do  L  His  cassock  weighs  him  down,  and  I  have,  I  think, 
enough  of  my  own.  I  sometimes  think  that  be  is  Aiamia, 
and  I  the  Coadjutor,  so  much  likeness  is  there  between  us. 
This  sort  of  Sosia  wearies  me  and  makes  me  a  shadow '; 
besides,  he  is  a  blunderer  who  will  ruin  our  party.  I  am 
convinced  that  if  I  gave  him  a  slap  as  I  did  this  moniing 
to  the  smaU  boy  who  splashed  me,  it  would  change  tlie 
fiice  of  matters." 

"And  I,  my  dear  Aiamis,"  Athos  mildly  replied, 
"  believe  it  would  only  change  the  face  of  M.  de  Bets.  So 
take  my  word  for  it^  these  tiliings  are  best  left.  Ton  do 
not  belong  to  yourself  any  more ;  you  are  for  the  Queen 
of  £ngland,  and  he  for  the  Fronde.    Then,  if  the  second 
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thing  that  you  legrat  not  heing  aUe  to  do  ia  not  more 
important  than  the  fint  —  " 

'*  Oh,  the  latter  was  more  important." 

"  Then  set  about  it  at  once." 

<<  Unfortunately,  I  am  not  free  to  do  it  at  any  hour  I 
please.     It  waa  in  the  eyening,  —  late  on  in  the  evening." 

"  I  see,"  said  Athos,  smiling ;  **  at  midnight'' 

"  Nearly." 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  these  are  things  to  be  put  off, 
and  you  shall  put  off  this  since  you  would  have  so  good 
an  excuse  to  give  on  your  return.'' 

•*  Yes,  if  I  do  return." 

^  If  you  do  not,  what  does  it  matter  to  yout  Be  a  little 
reasonable.  Come,  Aramis;  you  are  no  longer  twenty 
years  old,  my  dear  friend." 

"  To  my  great  regret^  the  more'  8  the  pity.  Ah !  if  I 
were  that  age  I " 

^'Tes,"  said  Athos,  ''I  believe  you  would  do  some 
great  acts  of  folly.  But  we  must  separate.  I  have  one 
or  two  visits  to  make  and  a  letter  to  write ;  come^  then, 
and  fetch  me  at  eighty  or  do  you  prefer  that  I  should 
expect  you  to  supper  at  seven  1* 

"Very  well;  I  have  twenty  visits  to  make,  and  as  many 
letters  to  write." 

Upon  that  they  separated.  Athos  went  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Madame  de  Yend6me,  left  his  name  for  Madame  de 
Chevreuse,  and  wrote  the  following  letter  to  lyArtagnan  : 

Dbab  Fbisnd,  —  I  am  going  with  Ammis  on  a  matter  of  im- 
portance. I  should  have  liked  to  moke  my  adieax,  but  time 
does  not  peDoit.  Do  not  foiget  that  I  am  writing  to  repeat  to 
you  how  much  I  love  you.  Baool  has  gone  to  Blois  and  does 
not  know  of  my  departure.  Watch  over  him  in  my  absence  to 
the  best  of  your  ability;  and  if  perchance  you  receive  no. news 
from  me  in  three  months,  tell  him  to  open  a  sealed  packet 
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addressed  to  him,  which  he  will  find  at  Blois  in  my  bronxe 
chest,  the  key  of  which  I  send  yon.  Embrace  Porthos  for 
Aiamia  and  me.    Au  reooir^  and  perhaps  fiazewell  forevec 

And  he  sent  the  letter  by  Blaisoia. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Aiamia  came.  He  was  in  cava- 
lier's dress,  and  had  by  his  side  that  old  sword  which  he 
had  so  often  drawn,  and  which  he  was  more  than  ever 
ready  to  draw. 

'^  Ohy  come ! "  said  he,  ''  I  think  we  are  decidedly  wrong 
to  part  thus  without  a  little  word  of  iazewell  to  Porthos 
and  D'Artagnan." 

''  It  IB  done,  dear  Mend ;  I  have  seen  to  it" 

^'  You  are  a  capital  fellow,  my  dear  count.  Tou  think 
of  everything." 

"  Well,  have  you  made  up  your  mind  for  the  journey  1 " 

''  Entirely.  And  now  I  have  thought  about  it,  I  am 
glad  to  be  leaving  Paris  just  now." 

''So  am  I ;  only  I  regret  not  having  said  good-by  to 
D'Artagnan.  But  the  demon  is  so  cunning  that  he  would 
have  guessed  our  plans." 

At  the  end  of  supper  Blaisois  returned. 

"  Monsieur,  this  is  M.  d'Artagnan's  reply." 

'^  But  I  did  not  tell  you  to  wait  for  an  answer,  stupid ! " 

"  I  was  coming  away  without  waiting  for  one^  but  he 
called  me  back  and  gave  me  this,"  and  Blaisois  presented 
a  small  leathern  bag  quite  rounded. 

Athos  opened  it,  and  first  pulled  out  a  small  note 
couched  in  these  terms :  ^- 

Mt  deab  Coukt, — When  one  travels,  and  espedally  for  three 
months,  one  has  never  too  much  money.  Now,  I  recall  our 
times  of  want,  and  I  send  3rou  the  half  of  my  purse ;  it  is  part 
of  the  money  which  I  have  succeeded  in  squeezing  out  of 
Mazftrin.    Don't  make  a  very  bad  use  of  it  on  that  account^  I 
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beg  of  jotL    As  to  not  seeing  yon  again,  I  don't  believe  a  word 

of  it.    With  your  heart  and  sword  one  can  go  anywhere.    Au 

rewir,  then,  and  not  farewell  forever.    There  is  no  need  to  say 

that  irom  the  first  day  that  I  saw  Raoul  I  have  loved  him  aa 

my  own  son ;  yet,  believe  me,  I  ask  Qod  very  sincerely  that  I 

may  not  become  his  father,  although  I  should  be  proud  of  a 

son  like  him.  Yours, 

IVAbtagnak. 

P.S.  It  IB  well  understood  that  the  fifty  louia  which  I  send 
you  are  equally  for  Aramis  and  yonrsell 

Athos  smiled,  and  his  beautiful  eye  was  clouded  by  a 
tear.  D'Artagnan,  whom  he  had  always  tenderly  loved, 
loved  him  still,  though  of  Mazarin's  party. 

''Upon  my  word,  here  are  fifty  louis/'  said  Aramis, 
turning  out  the  purse  on  the  table,  "  all  with  Louis  XIII.'s 
efiSgy.  Well,  what  will  you  do  with  it^  Count,  —  keep  it 
or  send  it  back  1 " 

*'  I  shall  keep  it,  Aramis,  and  I  shall  not  need  to 
keep  it  long.  What  is  offered  so  nobly  ought  to  be  ac- 
cepted nobly.  You  take  twenty-five,  and  give  me  the 
other  half." 

"  All  in  good  time ;  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  of  my 
opinion.     There  now,  shall  we  start  1 " 

When  you  please.    But  have  you  no  servant  f  " 
No ;  that  fool  of  a  Bazin  has  made  himself  a  beadle^ 
as  you  know,  so  that  he  cannot  leave  Notre-Dame." 

« That's  all  right.  You  shall  take  Blaisois,  with 
whom  I  do  not  know  what  to  do,  since  I  already  have 
Grimaud." 

"  Willingly,"  said  Aramis. 

At  that  moment  Grimaud  appeared  at  the  door. 
''Ready,"  said  he,  in  his  usual  laconic  style. 

**  Let  us  g0|  then,"  said  Athos. 

In  fact,  the  horses  were  waiting  saddled.    At  the  cor- 
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ner  of  ihe  quay  they  met  Baan  rannmg,  quite  out  of 
breath. 

"  Ah,  Monfiiear,*^  said  Bazin,  "  thank  goodness  I  am  in 
time." 

"  What  is  the  matter." 

"  M.  Porthos  came  out  of  the  house,  but  has  left  this 
for  you,  saying  it  was  very  important*  and  you  ought  to 
get  it  before  leaving.** 

''Goody"  said  Aiamis^  taking  a  puxse  which  Badxi 
handed  him.     ''  What  is  this  1 " 

"  Wait,  Monsieur  the  Abb6y  there  is  a  letter." 

"  Tou  know  that  I  have  already  told  you  that  if  yov 
call  me  otherwise  than  chevalier  I  will  break  your  bones. 
Let  us  see  the  letter." 

**  How  are  you  going  to  read  it  1    It  is  as  dark  as  piteh.'^ 

'^  Wait^"  said  Bazin.  He  struck  a  lights  and  lighted  a 
taper  such  as  he  used  to  light  the  wax  candles.  By  its 
light  Aramis  read  :  — 

Mt  dear  lyHiBBLATy  — I  leam  from  D'Artagnan  that 
you  are  starting  on  an  expedition  which  will  last  perhaps 
two  or  three  months.  As  I  know  you  do  not  like  to  aik 
aid  from  your  friends,  I  offer  it  to  you :  here  are  two  hun- 
dred pities  which  yon  can  make  use  o^  and  which  you 
can  repay  when  the  occasion  offen.  Do  not  fear  that  you  are 
inconveniencing  me.  If  I  have  need  of  money  I  can  get  it 
from  one  of  my  chAteaux ;  at  Bracienx  alone  I  have  twenty 
thousand  livres  in  gold.  That  I  do  not  send  you  more  is 
because  I  fear  that  you  would  not  accept  a  laiger  sum.  I 
write  to  you  because  you  know  that  the  Comte  de  la  Fire 
always  overawes  me  a  little  in  spite  of  myself,  although  I  love 
him  with  all  my  heart ;  but  it  is  understood  that  what  I  offer 
you  I  offer  at  the  same  time  to  him.  I  am,  as  you  do  not 
doubt  I  hope, 

Your  very  devoted, 
Do  Vallon  db  Bbacixux  m  PUBBBFoans. 
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"  WeD,"  said  Arainis,  "  what  do  you  say  to  that  1 " 

**  I  say,  my  dear  D'Herblay,  that  it 's  almost  sacrilege  to 
doubt  Providence  when  one  has  such  friends." 

"  So  then  1 " 

'*  So  then  we  will  divide  Porthos's  pistoles  as  we  have 
the  louis  of  D'Artagnan." 

The  division  was  made  by  the  light  of  Bazin's  taper, 
and  the  two  friends  started  off.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  they  were  at  the  Porte  St.  Denis^  where  Winter 
awaited  them. 
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called  the  lower  town  did  not  exist.  Boulogne  was  a 
formidable  position. 

On  reaching  the  city  gates,  "  Messieurs/'  said  Winter, 
"  let  us  do  here  as  we  did  at  Paris,  —  separate  to  avoid 
suspicion.  I  know  an  inn,  very  little  fi^uented,  but 
whose  landlord  is  thoroughly  faithful  to  me.  I  am  going 
there,  for  I  expect  to  find  some  letters.  As  for  you,  go  to 
the  best  h6tel  in  the  town,  —  The  Sword  of  Henry  the 
Great,  for  example.  In  two  hours  be  on  the  jetty ;  our 
boat  will  await  us." 

The  matter  was  so  arranged. 

Lord  de  Winter  kept  along  the  exterior  boulevards  to 
enter  by  another  gate,  while  the  two  friends  entered  by 
the  one  facing  them;  at  about  two  hundred  yards  they 
found  the  h6tel  named. 

They  baited  the  horses,  but  without  unsaddling  them ; 
the  grooms  took  supper,  for  it  began  to  grow  late,  and  the 
two  masters,  anxious  to  embark,  told  them  to  be  on  the 
jetty,  with  orders  not  to  speak  to  any  one  whatsoever. 
This  applied,  of  course,  only  to  Blaisois  ;  as  for  Grimaud, 
it  was  long  since  he  had  needed  such  orders. 

Athos  and  Aramis  went  down  to  the  harbor.  By  the 
dust  upon  their  clothing,  by  a  certain  ease  of  manner  which 
always  shows  a  man  accustomed  to  travelling,  the  two 
friends  excited  the  attention  of  some  promenaders. 

They  saw  one  especially  on  whom  their  arrival  had  pro- 
duced considerable  impression.  This  man  whom  they 
had  remarked  first,  for  the  same  reasons  which  had  made 
them  noticed  by  others,  was  walking  sadly  up  and  down 
on  the  jetty.  When  he  saw  them  he  watched  them 
closely,  and  seemed  to  bum  with  the  desire  to  speak  to 
them.  He  was  young  and  pale  ;  he  had  eyes  of  so  un- 
certain a  blue  that  they  seemed  to  grow  fierce,  like  those 
of  a  tiger,  according  to  the  colors  they  reflected ;  his  gait, 
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in  spite  of  the  slowDees  and  onceitunty  of  his  windings, 
was  stiff  and  bold ;  he  was  dressed  in  lileok,  and  wore 
a  long  Bwoid  with  toleiabls  ease. 

On  reachii^  the  jetty,  Atboa  and  Aiamis  stopped  to 
look  at  a  small  boat  made  fost  to  a  pile  and  all  ready  to 
start. 

"  That  is  without  doubt  onis,"  said  Athos. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Aramis,  "  and  the  sloop  out  then,  which 
is  getting  nnder  sail,  most  be  Uie  one  which  should  tako 
ns  to  onr  destination.  Now,  if  only  Wintra  would  not 
make  us  wait.  It  is  not  at  all  arauaing  to  stop  here. 
There  is  not  a  woman  about. " 

"  (&vt !  "  said  Athcs  ;  "  they  will  hear  yon." 

In  &ct,  the  promenader,  who  duing  the  "Taminstiffn 
of  the  two  fiiends  bad  passed  and  re-psaaad  several  times 
behind  them,  bod  stopped  at  the  name  of  Winter ;  but  as 
his  lace  did  not  express  any  emotion  at  the  mention  of 
the  name^  he  might  have  merely  stopped  by  chanoe. 

"  Uessienrs,"  said  the  yonng  man,  bowing  witii  much 
ease  and  politeness,  "  pardon  my  cnriooty ;  but  I  see  that 
yon  come  from  Paris,  or  at  least  that  you  are  stnmgers 
in  Boalogne." 

"  We  come  &om  Paris,  Monsieur,"  nplied  Atho^  with 
the  same  politeness.     "  What  can  we  do  for  yon  t " 

"  MoDsienr,  would  yon  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  if  it 
is  bTie  that  Cardinal  Mszarin  ia  no  longer  ministerl" 

"  That  'a  a  strange  question,"  said  Aiunia. 

"  It  is,  and  it  is  not,"  replied  Athos  ;  "  that  is  to  ny, 

that  one  half  of  France  would  drive  him  away,  and  that 

I  of  intrigues  and  promises  he  maintains  his  pontioii 

)ther  half.    That  might  continue  ao  for  a  very  long 

I  you  see." 

fact.  Monsieur,"  sud  the  stangei;  "he  is  not  in 
r  in  prison  i " 
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it 


No,  MoQsieiiT  ;  not  at  present,  at  least." 

"  Messieurs,  accept  mj  thanks  for  your  kindness/'  said 
the  young  man,  going  away» 

''What  do  you  think  of  this  questioner  1"  inquired 
Aramis. 

**  I  say  that  he  is  a  provincial  who  is  annoyed,  or  a  spy 
trying  to  get  information.*' 

"  And  you  answered  him  in  that  manner  t" 

''Nothing  would  have  authorized  me  to  reply  differ- 
ently.   He  was  polite  with  me,  and  I  with  him." 

"  But  yet  if  he  is  a  spy  —  " 

"What  do  you  think  a  spy  could  do)  We  are  no 
longer  living  in  the  time  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  on 
a  mere  suspicion  had  the  seaports  closed." 

"No  matter;  you  were  wrong  to  answer  him  as  you 
did,"  said  Aramis,  watching  the  young  man  as  he  disap- 
peared behind  the  sand-hills. 

*'  And  you  forget  that  you  committed  a  greater  impru- 
dence when  you  mentioned  Lord  de  Winter's  name.  It 
was  on  hearing  that  that  the  young  man  stopped." 

"  The  greater  reason  when  he  did  speak  to  desire  him 
to  pass  on." 

"  A  quarrel  I "  said  Athos. 

"  And  how  long  since  a  quarrel  could  make  you  afiaid  1 " 

"  A  quarrel  always  causes  me  fear  when  one  waits  for 
me  anywhere,  and  this  quarrel  could  prevent  my  arriving. 
Besides,  would  you  like  me  to  confess  something  t  I  was 
very  curious  to  see  this  young  man  quite  dose." 

"  Why  so  1 " 

"  Aramis,  you  are  going  to  laugh  at  me,  to  call  me  the 
most  frightened  of  visionaries." 

"  What  next  1 " 

"  But  whom  do  you  think  this  man  is  like  t " 

"  In  ugliness  or  in  beauty  1 "  asked  Aiamis,  laughing. 
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"  In  tbe  former,  and  tm  much  m  •  mum  en  be  like  a 
woman." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Amnia ;  "700  Kt  na  thinkiDg. 
No,  tnil;  yoa  ue  not  n  viuonaiT,  my  deu  friend ;  and 
D'^w  I  leficrt,  —  yes.  upon  my  word,  yon  an  right,  —  that 
noall  receding  montfa.  thote  eyes  wtuch  aeon  always  at 
the  Olden  of  the  mind  and  not  of  the  best  It  «  a  ba» 
tard  of  Ifilady." 

"  Tod  are  laughing,  Amnic '. ' 

"  By  habit,  that  '•  all ;  for  I  swew  to  joq  I  shooM  not 
like  any  more  than  yoa  to  meet  thii  aerpent  on  my  path." 

"  Ah,  here  ia  Winter  coming,"  aaid  Athoa. 

"Good,  there  will  be  only  one  thing  wanting,"  aaid 
Atamia;  "that 'a  oar  serranta  who  make  na  wait  for 
them." 

"No,"  aaid  Athoa,  "I  perceive  them;  they  are  coming 
at  twenty  pacea  behind  my  Lord.  I  recogni»  Grimaod 
with  his  itiff  head  and  his  long  h^  Tony  carriea  oar 
carbines. " 

"Then  we  aie  going  to  embark  in  the  nigfatt"  aaked 
Aramis,  casting  a  glance  of  his  eye  to  the  west,  where  tbe 
■an  left  only  a  golden  clond  which  seemed  little  by  little 
to  extinguish  itself  by  dipping  into  the  aea. 

"  It  ia  probable,"  said  Aihoa. 

"  JHabU  I "  replied  Aiamis ;  "  I  lore  tbe  sea  but  little  in 
the  daytime,  and  still  less  at  night ;  the  noise  of  the 
waves,  the  noise  of  the  winds,  tbe  terrible  movement  of 
the  vessel.  I  confess  that  I  should  prefer  the  convent  of 
Noisy." 

Athoa  amiled  his  sad  smile,  for  he  was  listening  to  what 
I  thinking  evidently  of  something 
uds  Winter. 

er  with  our  fciead  % "  aaid  Aramia ; 
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^*  be  resemUes  the  damned  of  Dante  whose  necks  Satan 
had  dislocated^  and  who  regarded  their  heels.  What  the 
devil  IB  the  matter  with  him  to  look  thus  behind  him  1 " 

On  seeing  them,  Winter  doubled  his  pace^  and  came  to 
them  at  a  surprising  speed. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  Lord  1 "  said  Athos.  "  What 
is  it  that  puts  you  so  out  of  breath  t " 

''  Oh,  nothing,  nothing.  Yet,  in  passing  near  the 
downs  I  fancied  that  —  "  and  he  turned  round  agsdn. 

Athos  looked  at  Aramis. 

"  But  let  us  set  ofi^"  continued  Winter ;  ''  the  sloop  is 
waiting  for  us.  You  can  see  it  from  here.  I  wish  I  were 
aboard ; "  and  he  turned  round  again. 

Have  you  foi:gotten  anything  1 "  said  Aramis. 
No ;  it  is  a  preoccupation." 

''He  has  seen  him,"  said  Athos,  in  a  low  tone  to 
Aramis. 

They  had  reached  the  ladder  which  led  to  the  boat. 
Winter  made  the  servants  go  iirst  carrying  the  arms,  then 
the  porters  who  carried  the  baggage,  and  began  to  descend 
after  them.  At  that  moment  Athos  saw  a  man  who  was 
following  the  sea-shore  parallel  to  the  jetty,  and  who 
hurried  his  steps  as  if  to  be  near  the  other  side  of  the  har- 
bor, about  twenty  yards  from  where  they  were  embarking. 
He  fancied  in  the  midst  of  the  gloom  which  was  around 
that  he  recognized  the  young  man  who  questioned  them. 

*'  Oh,  oh ! "  he  said  to  himself,  "  is  he  really  a  spy,  and 
would  he  wish  to  prevent  our  embarkation  ? " 

But  however,  if  the  stranger  had  had  that  intention, 
he  was  a  little  late  for  putting  it  into  execution.  Athos, 
in  his  turn,  went  down  the  ladder,  but  without  losing  sight 
of  the  young  man.  The  latter,  to  make  a  short  cut,  had 
appeared  on  a  flood-gate. 

''  He  sets  his  mind  on  us,  certainly,"  said  Athos ;  "  but 
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1st  US  get  on  board,  and  onoe  oat  at  saa,  let  him-  come  i " 
and  Atbos  leaped  on  board  the  boat,  which  was  at  once 
pushed  oB,  and  beffm  to  make  way  nnder  the  efibits  of 
fonr  strong  loverB. 

Bnt  the  young  man  began  to  follow,  or  rather  precede, 
the  boat.  It  bad  to  pass  between  the  bead  of  the  jetty, 
overlooked  by  the  ligbthonee,  which  was  jost  lighted  ap, 
and  an  orerhaoging  lock.  They  saw  him  climb  the  rock, 
so  M  to  rise  above  the  boat  when  it  should  pass. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Aramis  to  Athoa,  "  that  yonng  man  is  de- 
cidedly a  fpj" 

"  Who  IB  that  yoni^  man  t "  asked  Winter,  tnnting 
round. 

"  Why,  the  one  who  has  followed  na,  who  spoke  to  ua, 
and  who  waited  for  ua  over  there.     Look  I " 

Winter  turned  round  and  followed  with  his  (^ance  the 
direction  of  Aramis's  finger.  The  light  flooded  the  little 
passage  which  they  had  to  clear  and  the  rock  where  the 
young  man  stood  upright,  awaiting  them  with  bared  head 
and  crossed  arms. 

"  That  is  he  I "  exclaimed  Winter,  seizing  Athos's  anot 
—  "  that  is  he  ;  I  thought  I  had  recognized  him,  and  I  am 
not  mistaken." 

"  Who  is  A«  f  asked  Aramis. 

"The  son  of  Milady,"  replied  Atbos. 

"The  monk  I "  exclaimed  Orimaud. 

The  young  man  heard  theM  words.  It  seemed  as  if 
he  would  throw  himself  down,  so  closely  did  he  cling  to 
the  edge  of  the  rock,  leaning  over  towards  the  setL 

"  Yea,  it  is  I,  Uncle  ;  I,  the  son  of  Milady ;  the  monk ; 
the  secretary  and  friend  of  Cromwell,  and  I  know  yon  and 
your  companions." 

There  were  in  that  boat  three  men  who  were  bnre,  it 
I  true,  and  whose  courage  no  one  would  dare  to  disptite ; 
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but  at  that  voice,  those  geetuies,  they  felt  a  cold  shudder 
run  through  their  veins. 

As  for  Grimaud,  his  hair  stood  up,  and  the  perspiration 
ran  down  his  forehead. 

^'  Ah ! "  said  Aramis,  "  is  that  the  nephew,  the  monk, 
the  son  of  Milady,  as  he  himself  says  9 " 

"  Alas,  yes ! "  murmured  Winter. 

"  Then  wait,"  said  Aramis ;  and  he  took  up,  with  that 
terrible  coolness  which  he  showed  on  all  great  occasions, 
one  of  the  two  muskets  which  Tony  held,  loaded  it,  and 
aimed  at  the  man  standing  upright  on  the  rock  like  the 
angel  of  malediction. 

"  Fire  I  "  cried  Grimaud,  quite  beside  himsel£ 

Athos  threw  himself  on  the  barrel  of  the  carbine,  and 
stopped  the  firing  of  the  shot 

''  What  the  devil  does  it  concern  you  ? "  exclaimed 
Aramis.  "  I  had  such  a  good  aim ;  I  should  have  put 
a  ball  into  his  chest.'' 

''It  13  quite  enough  to  have  killed  his  mother,"  said 
Athos,  gruffly. 

"  The  mother  was  a  wretch,  who  had  struck  us  all  in 
our  own  peraons,  or  in  those  who  wore  dear  to  us." 

"  Yes ;  but  the  son  has  done  nothing  to  us." 

Grimaud,  who  had  got  up  to  see  the  effect  of  the  shot, 
fell  back  disoouraged,  striking  his  hands  together. 

The  young  man  burst  into  laughter. 

"  Ah  I    It  is  indeed  you,  and  I  know  you  now." 

His  strident  laugh  and  his  menacing  words  passed 
above  the  boat,  were  carried  away  by  the  breeze,  and 
then  were  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  horizon.  Aramis 
shuddered. 

"  Be  calm,"  said  Athos.  **  What  the  devil  1  Are  we 
then  no  longer  meni" 

^'Tes,  we  are,"  said  Aramis ;  "  but  that  man  is  a  demon. 
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Now,  ask  the  nncle  if  I  did  wrong  in  tiTiiig  to  rid  bim  of 
his  dear  nephew." 

Winter  only  leptied  by  a  sigh. 

"  All  would  have  boon  finished,"  continaed  AnmiB. 
"  Ah !  I  fear,  Athos,  that  yon  have  mads  me  commit  a 
folly  with  your  wisdom." 

Athos  took  Lord  de  Wintei'a  hand,  and  tried  to  tnm 
the  conveisation.  "  When  shall  we  land  in  En^and  1 " 
he  asked  the  gentleman ;  but  the  latter  did  not  heat  the 
words,  and  did  not  reply. 

"  Here,  Athoe,"  said  Araniis ;  "  perhaps  there  is  atill 
time.     Look,  he  remains  in  the  same  pla<!8." 

Athos  turned  round  with  effort ;  the  sight  of  this  young 
man  was  evidently  painful  to  him.  In  &ct,  he  continued 
erect  on  his  rock,  the  bnacon-light  appearing  like  as  aoieole 
of  radiance  around  him. 

"But  what  is  he  doing  at  Boulogne!"  asked  Athos, 
who,  being  reason  itself,  sought  in  everything  the  cause, 
caring  little  for  the  effect. 

"  He  was  following  me,  he  was  following  me,"  said 
Winter,  who  this  time  had  heard  the  voice  of  Athos,  for 
it  corresponded  with  his  thoughts. 

"To  follow  you,  my  friend,"  said  Athos,  "he  must 
have  known  of  our  departure ;  and  besides,  according  to 
all  probability,  on  the  contrary  he  had  preceded  us," 

"  Then  I  understand  nothing  of  it !"  said  the  English- 
man, shaking  his  head  like  a  man  who  thinks  it  useless  to 
strive  against  a  supernatural  force. 

"  Decidedly,  Aramia,"  said  Athos,  "  I  think  I  was  wrong 
not  to  let  you  do  it." 

"  Be  silent  1 "  replied  Aramis.  "  You  would  make  me 
weep  if  I  conld." 

Grimaud  uttered  a  hoane  growl  which  resembled  > 
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At  this  moment  a  voice  hailed  them  from  the  sloop. 
The  pilot,  who  was  seated  at  the  helm,  replied ;  and  the 
boat  came  alongside  the  sloop.  In  a  moment  men,  ser- 
vants, and  baggage  were  on  board.  The  captain  was 
only  waiting  for  hia  passengers  before  setting  out;  and 
scarcely  had  they  set  foot  on  the  sloop  than  he  put  her 
head  towards  Hastings,  where  they  would  disembark. 

At  this  moment  the  three  friends,  in  spite  of  themselves, 
threw  a  last  look  towards  the  rock,  where  the  threatening 
shadow  was  still  visible.  Then  a  voice  reached  them, 
which  sent  them  this  last  menace,  "  I  shall  see  you  again. 
Messieurs,  in  England  !  ** 
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